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PROVIDENCE CONVENTION. 


% RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN HOME” 
FEBRUARY 14-16, 1911 


The eighth general convention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation will be held in Providence, R. I., February 14-16, 1911. 

In many respects the convention held in Nashville March 8-10, 
1910, was the most significant since the first convention of the Asso- 
ciation. It awakened deep interest in the educational institutions of 
the South. The Press referred to it as the most important gathering 
ever held in the South. The indications are, however, that the next 
convention will prove of even greater value than any foregoing. Both 
in the general sessions and in the departmental meetings, the pro- 
grams are unusually strong. 

It is too early to give all programs in detail. Many of the 
participants from whom highly valuable contributions may be expect- 
ed are not yet finally promised but the program is sufficiently ad- 
vanced, as may be seen from the outlines that follow, to give assur- 
ance of the significance of this convention. No one who realizes the 
importance of religious education or who pretends to take any interest 


in its problems ean afford to miss this convention. 
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Program E1iaHtTaH GENERAL CONVENTION THE ReELIGIous EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS. 
THEME: RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN HOME. 
First Session, Tuesday Evening, February 14th. 


Theme for the Session: THE AMERICAN SITUATION. 


Address of Weleome—W. H. P. Faunce, LL.D., President Brown 
University. 

Address of the President of the Association. 

The American Situation—Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, S.T.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 

The Obligation of Home and Church to the Children—Mrs. Frederick 
Schoff, President of the National Congress of Mothers. 

Address—Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., LL.D., Editor ‘The Outlook.’’ 


Second Session, Wednesday Evening, February 15th. 
Theme for the Session: ADJUSTMENT OF THE HOME TO THE LIFE OF TODAY 


Address—Rt. Rev. James de Wolf Perry, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

The Home and the Modern City—Rabbi David Philipson, D.D., B’ne 
Israel Congregation, Cincinnati, President Hebrew Sabbath 
School Union of America. 

Religious Education and Temporary Social and Industrial Conditions 
—Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 

Declaration of Principles of the Religious Education Association— 
Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., President Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Third Session, Thursday, February 16th. 
Theme for the Session: THE HOME AND TIE NEW AMERICA. 


Address—Shailer Mathews, D.D., Dean of the Divinity School, The 
University of Chicago. 
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An Agency for the New Day—Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary 
of the Religious Education Association. 
The Promise of the New Day—(Speaker engaged only tentatively.) 
Annual Meeting, Wednesday, February 15th, 2:30 P. M. 
Annual Survey of Progress—C. W. Votaw, Ph.D., Professor Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Policy of the Association—George Albert Coe, LL.D., Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, N. Y. 

Programme for the Future—Abram W. Harris, LL.D., President 
Northwestern University, Evanston, I. 

The Annual Report for the Association. 

Reports of the Departments. 

Election of Officers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS. 


Meetings will be held by the following departments: 

Universities and Colleges, 

Theological Seminaries, 

Churches and Pastors, 

Sunday Schools and Teacher Training, 

Elementary and Secondary Public Schools. 

Christian Associations, 

Religious Art and Music. 

There will be no meeting of The Council at Providence save for 
business, but the Council will conduct a highly important conference 
on ‘‘The Moral Phases of Public Education,’’ in New York City im- 
mediately after the Convention. Attendance is limited to members of 
the Council and persons actively working in public education who are 
invited to the conference. 


The Department of Universities and Colleges will hold its sessions 
in Sayles Hall, Brown University. The fact that President Faunce 
and Professor Starbuck, the officers preparing the program for the 
last two conventions, will prepare this one also leaves no doubt as to 
its importance and interest. 


The Department of Theological Seminaries will discuss the cur- 
riculum for the Seminaries. This will be the next step forward in 
view of the report of the Commission, presented at Nashville, on ‘*‘The 
Course of Collegiate Study Preparatory to the Theological Seminary.”’ 
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The Department of Churches and Pastors will discuss in the first 
session, ‘‘The Church Training for Home Life,’’ and in the second 
session, ‘‘The Church and the Rural Home.’’ 


The Department of Sunday Schools will discuss in the first ses- 
sion, ‘‘The Small Sunday School ; How Can It Best Realize Its Aim?”’ 
In the second session, ‘‘The Sunday School and the Home.’’ The 
third session will be held jointly with the Departments of Churches 
and Pastors and Christian Associations. 


The Department of Elementary and Secondary Schools will hold 
one session discussing the general theme, ‘‘Character Development 
Through the Schools.’ Some special papers are on the following 
subjects: ‘‘What Should Be the Moral Aim of the School,’’ ‘‘ Modes 
of Activity for Moral Development,’’ ‘‘Moral Development Through 
Social Activity in the Schools.’’ 


The Department of Christian Associations will discuss ‘‘ Religious 
and Moral Training in the Home of the Immigrant.’’ It will hold a 
joint session with the Department of the Home on ‘‘The Relation of 
the Association to the Home for the Moral and Religious Education 
of Boys and Girls,’’ and a joint session, also, with the Department of 
Sunday Schools. 


The Department of the Home will hold three sessions discussing 
‘*Bugenics and Educational Psychology for Parents’’ and ‘‘The Home 
and Its Relations to Other Religious Agencies’’ and ‘‘ Definite Plan 
for Religious Training in the Home.’’ 


The Department of Religious Art and Music cen be depended on 
for an excellent program for it is once more organized under the lead- 
ership of Professor Walter S. Pratt who prepared several excellent 
programs in the first conventions of the Association. Professor Augus- 
tine H. Smith is the Executive Secretary. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Association is very fortunate in the fact that the local ar- 
rangements for the Providence Convention are in the hands of an 
exceptionally strong committee of which President W. H. P. Faunce 
is chairman. The work of local preparations for the Convention has 
been divided among a number of efficient committees. The General 
Secretary has been over the ground with these committees so that 
there is every assurance of well arranged and accessible places of 
meeting and of all conyeniences for delegates. The local committee 
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of arrangements embraces representatives of the churches, the various 
educational interests, public and private, and the business Associa- 
tions of Rhode Island. Official endorsements of the Convention and 
invitations have been issued by representative bodies of the churches, 
schools and Board of Trade. 


PLACES OF MEETING. 


The first general session will be held in the First Baptist Church, 
a historic building, the home of the oldest Baptist congregation in 
America and intimately associated with the early history of Rhode 
Island. The second and third general sessions will be held in the 
Infantry Hall. The annual meeting will be held in the Beneficent 
Congregational Church and the Departmental meetings in churches 
of the compact group in the neighborhood lying between the Beneficent 
Congregational Church and the Mathewson Methodist Church. The 
meetings of the Department of Universities and Colleges will be held 
in Sayles Hall, Brown University. 


EXHIBIT. 


A comprehensive and carefully selected Exhibit is being pre- 
pared under the direction of Professor W. B. Wilson, General Sec- 
retary of the Rhode Island S. 8. Association. The Exhibit will in- 
elude material on the Universities and Colleges, Theological Semi- 
naries, Churches, Sunday Schools, Christian Associations and Mission 
Schools. 


HOTELS AND ENTERTAINMENT. 


While Providence is a large city the hotel accomodations are at 
present somewhat limited. The principal hotels are the Narragan- 
sett, the Crown and the Dorrance. These are quite near to the places 
for departmental meetings. In addition the Registration Committee 
has in hand a list of high class boarding houses. Providence abounds 
in these. All persons expecting to attend the Convention are urged 
to make very early reservations of rooms. Send particulars of what 
you desire to the chairman of this committee, Rev. EZ. A. Hanley, First 
Baptist Church, Providence, R. I. 


PROGRAMS. 


A preliminary program with further details of the Convention 
will be issued later. Persons not members of the Association should 
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send a request for this program to the office of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, 193 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


PROVIDENCE. 


Beside the value and attractiveness of the program, the Conven- 
tion city is worthy of a visit. Some of the attractive features are: 
Brown University, with its many noble and historic buildings, inelud- 
ing the new John Hayes Library and the buildings of the Woman’s 
College ; The Moses Brown School, Rhode Island Normal School; the 
striking civic center, the most beautiful railroad entrance in America; 
the old Independence Hall; the present State House; a number of 
beautiful, historic churches; the Betsey Williams’ cottage and John 
Brown house. 





TRAINING PARENTS. 
THE TRAINING OF PARENTS BY THE CHURCH 


Lorenzo D. Harvey, 
President Stout Institute, Menominee, Mich. 


The training of parents is a special problem in education. The 
training of the farmer, the lawyer, the doctor, the minister, the 
engineer, the teacher is each a special educational problem. Year by 
year we see educational effort being organized for the purpose of 
offering instruction and training for the development of knowledge 
and skill in special lines of work. No previous movement for the 
extension of educational work within the field of general culture or 
in that of specialized effort has ever attracted the attention and 
interest of so many people in this country as the present movement 
for industrial education in its various phases, each having for its 
purpose the preparation of the individual for effectiveness in some 
particular field of industrial activity. 

The demands of competition in the industrial and commercial 
world have emphasized the necessity for special training of the in- 
dividual for industrial and commercial efficiency. This is well, but 
it is also well to remember that the glory of a nation is not in its 
industrial and commercial supremacy, but primarily in the super- 
iority—physical, intellectual and moral, of its men and women, and 
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that in the long run the maintenance of its industrial and commer- 
cial supremacy depends upon the quality of the manhood and the 
| womanhood of its people. 

We have multiplied, and are still multiplying, educational agencies 
for the purpose of training individuals for skill in the professions, 
in the shop, and on the farm, because we have recognized and are 
realizing more fully day by day the necessity of intelligence and 
skill in action, both mental and motor, for what we deem success 
in life. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK IN THE WORLD. 


Money is appropriated lavishly by the general government, by 
the state, and by the local communities for the establishment of 
agricultural schools and experiment stations, through whose agencies 
farmers are taught how to improve their breeds of hogs, horses, and 
other domestic animals, and thousands of dollars are expended an- 
nually in teaching them how to feed these animals properly, how to 
prevent diseases, and how to treat disease when it appears, and the 
proper modes of caring for and sheltering these animals. But while 
we do this, we leave the most important work in the world, that of the 
rearing of children, to unskilled labor. We have not thought it 
necessary to provide the same means of instruction for parents in the 
rearing of their children that we have for these same parents in the 
breeding and rearing of their hogs and cattle. 

We deem it necessary to give the lawyer years of training that 
he may develop skill in determining the application of the laws of 
the state in the settlement of disputes between men, but we have 
never deemed it necessary to give parents special training that they 
may wisely apply the laws of God and nature for the proper develop- 
ment and training of their own offspring. 

It is a hopeful sign that this Association in its deliberations 
makes recognition of the fact that there is a problem of training 
parents to discharge the responsibilities of parenthood, and that 
this problem ought to receive earnest consideration. It is not to 
be expected that it can be solved at once, or by any single agency. 
It is too large an undertaking for any single agent. It will require 
the highest wisdom of the Church, the state, the school, and the 
family, as organizations; and of the physician, the scientist, the 
student of sociology, the philanthropist, the teacher, and others as 
individuals. 
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THE PROBLEM STATED. 


It is not my purpose to propose a solution of the problem, even 
in the single aspect suggested in the title of this paper. My purpose 
is to state rather what the problem is as an educational proposition, 
and what is the proper mode of approach in any rational attempt 
for its solution. In any effort to teach or train an individual, no 
matter in what field, there are certain fundamentals to be consid- 
ered if we are to secure the greatest efficiency in results. It matters 
not whether it be in the teaching of mathematics, languages, or the 
use of tools and materials by the plumber or bricklayer, or for the 
proper discharge of the duties of parenthood. 

The first condition is that the person charged with the duty of 
teaching and training must have very clearly and definitely in mind 
the purpose to be realized through the teaching and training; and 
second, that he must have just as clearly in mind what must be 
known and done for the accomplishment of the purpose. Unless 
these two conditions are met, there is vagueness, uncertainty, and mis- 
applied effort in every step, with uncertainty, incompleteness, and 
disappointment as the result. Vague general notions, glittering gen- 
eralities will not do, the purpose must be clear eut, fully apprehended 
and well defined in the mind of the person who is to teach or to 
train; and in order that the purpose may be clear and adequate there 
must be an antecedent knowledge of conditions as related to the in- 
dividual being trained, and as related to that for which he is being 
trained. 

I have spoken of the individual as teaching or training, and when. 
we think of the Church as an agency active in this training of parents, 
we must remember that its influence and efficiency is the sum total 
of the influence and efficiency of its different members; that the 
Church as an organization neither teaches nor trains, but that as 
an organization, it may, through its different members, be an effective 
educational factor. It will be so, however, only as its members have 
definiteness of purpose in the work, and accurate knowledge of what 
must be known and done for the realization of the purpose, coupled 
with skill in bringing about that condition of knowledge, and proper 
doing through the application of that knowledge. 

A proper consideration of the training of the parent, whether 
by the Church, by any other agency, or by all agencies combined, 
involves a consideration of the child, its condition of helplessness 
at birth, and its needs resulting from this condition; its varying 
conditions and needs throughout the period of childhood and youth, 
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through its gradual development from a state of utter helplessness 
and consequent complete dependence upon the parent, to that of in- 
dependence of parental guidance and control; its nature as deter- 
mined by heredity, and of its potentialities due to its nature. It in- 
volves also a realization of the fact that these potentialities may be 
for evil as well as good; a determination of what among them are 
good and what are evil; and a recognition of the truth that the well 
being of the child and society require a development of those that 
are good and an arrest of development of those that are evil. It also 
involves a consideration of the proper nurture of the child while under 
parental control through the provision of an environment essential 
for the fullest development of that which is best potentially. It 
further involves the development of skill on the part of the parent 
in doing and in getting done what is essential for this nurture of the 
child. 

I believe this to be a concise statement of the basic field of 
inquiry for the present or prospective parent who would determine 
what is involved in the responsibilities of parenthood as an essential 
preliminary step to getting clearly in mind the necessary and proper 
field of parental activity, and wise direction of that activity. If the 
criticism should be made that this statement sacrifices clearness to 
conciseness, I shall have to admit its justness, but shall plead in 
extenuation that brief as it is, it is an elaboration of what has been 
accepted by the Church as the most concise statement of the function 
of parenthood ever uttered. ‘‘Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.’’ 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Let us now take up some of the conditions which must be con- 
sidered in determining the responsibility of parenthood. The first 
condition to be considered is that the parents are responsible for 
the existence of the child. It comes into the world the most helpless 
of living things, ‘‘ Unable to stand, much less to wander in search of 
food; very nearly deaf; all but blind; well-nigh indiscriminating as 
to the nature of what is presented to its mouth; utterly unable to 
keep itself clean, yet highly susceptible to the effects of dirt; able to 
indicate its needs only by alternately turning its head, open-mouthed, 
from side to side and then erying; possessed of an almost ludicrously 
hyper-sensitive interior; unable to fast for more than two or three 
hours, yet having the most precise and complicated dietetic require- 
ment; needing the most carefully maintained warmth; easily injured 
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by draughts; the prey of bacteria (which take up a permanent abode 
in the alimentary canal by the eleventh day)—where is to be found 
a more complete picture of helpless dependence?’’ This is indeed 
a graphic picture of the helpless creature who is to be the lord of 
the earth, and upon whose proper development the glory of the 
nation’s life depends. 

This most helpless of animals at birth is unable to care for it- 
self, and upon its parents who have brought it into existence rests 
the responsibility for its shelter, its clothing, its food, and its care 
in nursing in order that it may develop an animal life as perfect as 
possible. In the early years of its existence, this development of its 
merely animal life is of the highest importance. Statistics show 
that over large areas the infant mortality averages one in six during 
the first year from birth, and one in three during the first five years. 
No such mortality exists among the domestic animals bred for profit 
or use. Such a mortality would immediately call for congressional 
and legislative commissions to investigate the causes and to propose 
means for their remedy. Is the life of an infant of less importance 
than the life of the hog, or the horse, the sheep, or the cow? This 
large death rate among infants is very largely preventable. Special- 
ists who have investigated the causes of infant mortality tell us 
that it is in a very large measure due to the ignorance of the mother. 
The first thing then in the training of parents is to educate these 
parents in what needs to be known and done to preserve even the 
animal existence of their offspring. This ignorance is not confined to 
the poor or to those whom we call uneducated. The mother in the 
home of culture is often as woefully ignorant of what is necessary 
for the proper care of her infant as is her sister of the slums. She 
has been educated, as we use the term, through a study of the 
classics of history and literature, of the entire range of subjects in 
the traditional course of study, but she has had neither time, oppor- 
tunity nor inclination to become educated in the matters of most vital 
importance to her as a mother, to her child, and to the race. 


SPIRITUAL BEING. 


The child in addition to its physical being has a spiritual being 
as well. I use the term spiritual in its broadest sense, including the 
various activities of the mind resulting from native endowment and 
the influence of environment. This spiritual entity is what differ- 
entiates the child from the lower animals, making it a higher order 
of being with a more complex existence, and infinitely greater poten- 
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tialities; but these very potentialities in their scope and range are 
what render the complete and perfect development of the child a 
much more difficult problem than is the best development of the 
lower animals. 

On the spiritual side, the child comes into the world with certain 
native endowments and resulting tendencies. These tendencies may 
be checked, dwarfed, developed or modified by the influence of en- 
vironment, through his reaction to this influence. The influence upon 
the mind, and through the mind upon conduct, of one phase of en- 
vironment, may produce reactions on the part of the child that will 
modify the influence of heredity and of other phases of environment, 
for better or for worse. 

The inherited traits and tendencies of the child and its conse- 
quent potentialities are not easily determined, but that is no reason 
why intelligent and persistent effort should not be made by the par- 
ents to determine them throughout the entire period of ehildhood and 
youth. To whatever extent they are discovered, to that extent the 
parent gains knowledge of the highest importance for the proper 
development of the child. Such knowledge possessed by the parents 
paves the way for a more rational treatment of the child by them, 
than is possible without it; and since so large a number of the adult 
population are parents who also are active in the social, civic, educa- 
tional, and religious life of society, this knowledge will modify the 
treatment of the child in the varied activities, by society, the state, 
the school and the Church. 

Such knowledge would make it possible to prevent many of the 
numerous mistakes made by parents and teachers in trying to fit 
children for what nature never designed them, instead of trying to 
find out what potentially they are fitted to do that is worth doing, 
and then endeavoring to transform this potentiality into actuality. 

It is not enough to have a knowledge of the existence of these 
hereditary tendencies. Their possible results as good or evil must be 
anticipated and a judgment reached as to when repressive and when 
stimulative influences shall be applied. 

With this definite idea of the ends sought, for the child’s physi- 
eal and spiritual well being and of what must be known and done by 
the parents in the discharge of these responsibilities, there yet re- 
mains for the parent the determination of the best method and 
greatest skill in applying this knowledge to secure in the fullest 
measure possible the realization of the purpose, namely: the best 
development of that which is potentially best in the child. 
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To sum it all up, the training of parents for parenthood involves 
a knowledge of what must be known and done for the child and by 
the child, the best method of applying this knowledge and skill in 
applying it for the making of a worthy life, a full measure of the 
child’s possibilities for good, and which shall render the largest pos- 
sible service to society. 


PREPARATION FOR LIVING. 


In the making of this worthy life the parents must not overlook 
the fact that a living is essential to the making of the life; that the 
parents’ responsibility for the child’s living soon ends and is trans- 
ferred to the youth or man the child has become; that the ability 
to make a living through honest, efficient labor is in most cases a 
necessity, and that such labor, whether essential for living or not, is 
in all cases a necessity for a worthy life. 

The parents must bear in mind that the children of today are to 
be reared for parenthood in the near future, when they will be re- 
sponsible not only for their own living, but for that of their children, 
and that therefore it is the parents’ duty in the rearing of children 
to give them the largest possible opportunity to utilize the best avail- 
able educational agencies for preparing themselves to do well, some- 
thing for which they are inherently adapted and which society needs 
to have done. The parents must also remember that they are mem- 
bers of society, and that as such they must assume their share of re- 
sponsibility for such educative means as society in its various organ- 
ized capacities must provide to adequately supplement those which the 
home may supply. 


SCHOOL AND LIFE. 


The school is one of these educational agencies which society in 
an organized capacity must supply, and every parent is concerned that 
the school shall make provisions for such instruction and training as 
will directly contribute to the child’s efficiency in some honest labor 
as an essential factor in the development of a worthy life. 

Since ninety per cent of the boys will later earn their living with 
their hands, and since practically all the girls will sooner or later be 
charged with the responsibilities of homemakers, it follows that the 
school, as the most fully organized and comprehensive agency for the 
education of the child, must make provision for such training of the 
boys’ hands, such kind of training of their minds, through the stim- 
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ulus of well organized handwork, and such appreciation of the satis- 
faction resulting from work well done and from a consciousness of 
ability to do work well, as will enable them, because of such training, 
to earn a better living with greater certainty sooner after leaving 
school, than would be possible in the vast majority of cases without 
such training. It also follows that the schools should make provision 
for training girls in those things that they will need to know and do 
as women charged with the responsibility of making homes. For both 
these lines of work, the facilities offered at the present time in our 
existing system of schools must be greatly enlarged, and special 
schools must be organized to give needed additional facilities beyond 
those likely to be provided in the present system of schools within the 
near future. 

You may inquire what this advocacy of a modification of the 
courses of instruction in existing public schools, and of the establish- 
ment of special schools designed to train both boys and girls to do 
the things they will have to do to live, has to do with the training of 
parents. I answer that it has much to do with that problem. The 
parents of today are the people whose influence must shape and mold 
the public school system, and they need such training as will result 
in a better appreciation of what the school should do for the child, 
and in the definite and decided action necessary to secure its being 
done. Further, the children in the schools of today, as I have already 
said, will be parents in the near future, and their training in the 
schools should contribute directly to their preparation for parenthood. 

I wish to call attention to the need for the establishment of 
such special schools having for their purpose the effective training of 
both boys and girls for some voeation; especially for the training of 
girls for efficiency in the homes as wives and mothers. I advocate 
such schools not to relieve the existing school system from the respon- 
sibility, but because of the slow process of overcoming the influence 
of custom and tradition in the public school system, which must be 
done in order to modify the ideals of school officials and teachers to 
the point where they may become intelligently active for the incor- 
poration of this work in the schools. 

Every effort must be made for this requisite modification of the 
educational ideals of those responsible for the development of the 
public school system ; and these special schools with adequately trained 
teachers and special ends in view, will soonest show what it is possible 
to do in this field, and thus be a positive force in this modification of 
ideals and, consequently, of courses of study, and of the practice in 
administering courses of study. 
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I wish to give you a brief account of the work of one of these 
schools, of a type new in this country. The institution with which 
I am connected has organized what is termed a homemakers’ school. 
Its special purpose is to instruct and to train young women in those 
things which a woman needs to know and do in the discharge of her 
responsibilities as a homemaker. The course of study has been 
worked out on the principle suggested in this paper applied to each 
prominent line of activity which concerns the woman in the home. A 
single illustration will suffice to show the application of this method. 
The woman is responsible in the main for the selection, purchase, 
and eare of food stuff. She is also responsible for the preparation 
of the food from these materials, and for serving it. A careful con- 
sideration was made of the requisite knowledge of necessary food 
elements for the proper nutrition of persons of different ages, from 
infaney to old age, and under different conditions of living and em- 
ployment. This was followed by the determination of the different 
food materials available which contained these requisite food ele- 
ments, and of the most economic mode of combining these materials 
into food preparations so as to give the necessary food elements in 
proper proportion for any given meal. This was continued by a de- 
termination of the knowledge requisite for a wise selection of food 
materials in the market with due reference to quality and cost. Then 
came a consideration of what must be known and done in order to 
properly prepare the food in a palatable form from the selected food 
materials, and what also was necessary for the proper serving of the 
food. As will be seen, this inquiry covered the entire range and re- 
sulted in the formulation of what must be known and done for the 
proper feeding of the members of the family with due reference to 
age, occupation, and condition of health. The material thus formu- 
lated constituted the course of study in this particular subject. In a 
similar manner the other subjects were dealt with. 

A consideration of the subject, the proper housing of the family, 
involved the determination of proper arrangement and size of rooms, 
furnishings and decorations, the heating, lighting, ventilating, and 
drainage, and of what is proper in the care of rooms, furnishings, and 
equipment in use. 

An organization of the subject, the clothing of the family, for 
purposes of instruction involved a consideration of the knowledge 
requisite for the proper selection of clothing materials with reference 
to adaptation to needs, to wearing quality, cost, as related to income, 
and artistic effects, and of the knowledge and skill necessary for the 
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making and keeping in repair the various garments to be provided 
in the home. The proper care of clothing not in use was also con- 
sidered. 

In the same way, there was worked out a course of study dealing 
with the care and nursing of children and other members of the 
family in ease of illness; and of the immediate treatment necessary 
in ease of accidents. 

A course in child study from the standpoint of the mother and 
her responsibility to the child is being worked out in the same way, 
dealing not only with the physical but with the spiritual well being 
of the child, and what is essential for each. Accompanying this is a 
course in children’s literature based on children’s aptitudes and in- 
terests. 

Another special course is in process of organization involving 
a consideration of the economic, social, civic, and ethical relations of 
the woman to the family, to society, and to the state. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


As will be seen these various courses involve a study of the 
necessary scientific principles underlying the proper activities of the 
woman in the home and their application; a study of conditions, 
materials and processes as well as a study of the mind and its opera- 
tions; and through the entire work, daily practice and training in 
applying this special knowledge, for securing facility in doing the 
things that need to be done in the home. These are the special lines 
of work fer this school. In addition to them there are some lines 
of study and training for general culture. It will be seen that the 
scope and purpose of this school is not realized through the teaching 
of a little cooking and sewing, such as is now being taught in some 
publie schools, but that it goes much farther, covering a much wider 
field. It is believed that this school serves a purpose which the publie 
schools, and even the colleges and universities, do not now serve, and 
that it will in time demonstrate the value of this kind of training, and 
the extent to which it may be given through well organized school ac- 
tivities. If it should accomplish this, it will present a valuable object 
lesson to those charged with the administration of public school sys- 
tems, as to what may be done, and under what conditions it may be 
done in that system. 

I have here endeavored to set forth the field of necessary knowl- 
edge and activity of the parent in the training of the child. This is 
the field that must be explored and its content must be mastered by 
him who would prove efficient in the training of the parent. 











TRAINING PARENTS. 


CHURCH AND PARENTS. 


What is the function of the Church in the training of parents? 
If it would make its influence felt in any effective way, it must be 
through the intelligent activity of its members in this field. Desire 
to do something is not enough. We already have too many under- 
takings born of desire, but not guided by a knowledge of conditions 
or of the proper lines of action. Its members must study the prob- 
lem; they must learn from those who have already studied it, and 
must intelligently prepare for this work in training others. Religious 
zeal, love of humanity, faith and hope are all well, but underlying 
these things there must be an intelligent understanding of the prob- 
lem and of the proper procedure for its solution. The Church, like 
the school of today, is hampered by custom and tradition. In recent 
years it has been broadening its activities; in some cases wisely and 
with excellent results; in others, perhaps not so wisely, if the wisdom 
of the action is to be measured by results. It has been a potent force 
through its religious teachings and influence in shaping the life of 
parents in many directions, but religious training is not enough. If 
the field of knowledge and activity as outlined is correct, there is 
very much required for the proper training of the parents which 
the Church can never do, and, as an organization, never ought to 
undertake to do. I believe its best service can be rendered through 
arousing a spirit of inquiry and investigation on the part of its mem- 
bers, not as members of the Church, but as members of society as 
to what is necessary in the enlargement of facilities especially adapted 
for the training of present and prospective parents for the respon- 
sibilities of parenthood, and is awakening an earnest desire resulting 
in effective action in the community for securing these facilities. 

This may be done through the organization of classes in the 
Church for the serious study of the problem in its various phases, 
provided there is within the Church, either in the person of its pastor 
or of a layman, an individual possessing the ability, and willing to 
give the time and energy necessary to make such study successful. 
The serious consideration of the problem by the churches in any com- 
munity for a single year would be of inestimable value. This asso- 
ciation might well undertake the preparation of a definite course of 
study for this purpose. Such a course of study from such a source, 
if well organized and worked out, would secure definiteness and re- 
lated continuity in work and give it standing from the outset. The 
Church through its organization may take action for the development 
of special, if limited, lines of action, for the training of parents 
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who could not be influenced or bettered by such study as I have indi- 
eated. The employment by the Church of visiting nurses who should 
give their time, as they now do in some cities, to nursing mothers and 
their infants among the poor, and to instructing the mothers in the 
proper care and feeding of the child, would be a worthy activity. 
This latter work might be developed by the organization of neigh- 
borhood schools in some localities in which these nurses and physicians 
could instruct and train such women as would be interested in the 
care of children. Even a brief course of lectures and demonstrations 
would be of great value. 

It is possible that some of the energy and money expended 
through church activities in aiding the poor might be productive of 
better results if it were used in teaching them how to live and how 
to care for their children. The Church is an agency through which 
an effective campaign may be organized for awakening people, young 
and old, men and women, to the importance of parenthood and its 
responsibilities, and to the necessity of providing facilities through 
every available means for the training of existing parents so far as 
possible, and, what is still more important, for the proper training 
for parenthood of those who are to become parents. 





THE LAYMAN. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE LAYMAN AS TO EFFICIENCY 
IN THE CHURCH 


Rev. WituiAM CHALMERS Covert, D.D., 
Pastor Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 


Modern economic conditions have made the development and 
conservation of our natural resources and their wise distribution an 
urgent program of our national government. A new governmental 
conscience has arrived that now looks upon inutility of our unde- 
veloped resources and the wasting of our physical energies as a crime 
against the people of today, and a peril to the welfare of tomorrow. 

In like manner modern conditions in our social and religious life 
are gradually bringing to the church the imperative duty of discover- 
ing and developing every potent moral unit within her body and the 
harnessing to service of every spiritual energy at her disposal. 

The vastness and complexity of our moral needs together with 
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the obstacles in the way of effective service on behalf of mora! life 
and character, cali for an initiative, a devotion, an effectiveness, a 
unanimous dedication of membership, that hitherto the church has 
not commanded. 


CHARACTERIZATiIONS OF MODERN LAYMEN. 


The layman here in mind is the man already identified with the 
church as an office bearer, enrolled member or friendly contributor. 
He sits in vast, idle growps in our pews consenting to the principles 
of the Christian religion, giving to the support of a few of her agen- 
cies, but engaging in no personal services. 

He lacks self-consciousness as a Christian. He fails to associate 
himself with the influential and effective factors of the Christian 
Church. He has fallen into the feeling that religious work is largely 
a professional business and only experts and the officially called are 
expected to do aggressive service. 

He is spiritually passionless. He lacks what our Evangelists call 
“*a passion for souls.’’ His enthusiasm for the Gospel scheme and 
its burden for the salvation of men has not yet arrived. Hence the big 
motive in hearty devoted Christian work is wanting. 

He distrusts present methods. He feels that many of the methods 
of Christian work are narrow and the type of personal appeal on 
behalf of religion with which he is familiar lacks the ring of sincerity, 
veracity and manliness. He feels that there is cant and superficial 
thinking indicated in much of the vocabulary of soul winning, as he 
has learned it from workers he knows. This has cut the nerve of his 
personal interest in doing Christian work. 

His religious taste and appreciation of spiritual things has been 
depressed by long continued submersion in business. His mind cease- 
lessly pre-empted by material enterprises, gradually has lost its zeal 
for spiritual things. Many good moral men are no longer able to feel 
the reality of the spiritual. They need to be born again in all their 
appreciating and apprehending spiritual faculties. 

With this general characterization of our modern layman in mind, 
all notable exceptions granted, the problem before the church is the 
difficult one of arousing him to a sense of personal responsibility, 
convincing him of his personal capacity, and training him for specific 
service in his own church field. 


INADEQUATE LEADERS. 


The ordained and officially appointed church leaders in the per- 
son of preachers, teachers or evangelists are in no wise able to meet 
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adequately the growing religious demands of the day. Opportunities 
for helping rise and pass because the workmen are too few. The 
chureh will falter and proceed slowly and less and less fruitfully if 
her laymen be not aroused to new enthusiasm for service and trained 
to some degree of aptness in the religious work of the day. 


PASTORS ARE EDUCATORS OF TIE LAYMEN. 


This inciting of the laymen as a body to desires for serving and 
their training is of necessity the work for which the pastor must be 
responsible. This is evident when it is recalled that the business men 
of our pews have no chance nor inclination for taking training even 
in short courses in our Seminaries, Training Schools, Correspondence 
Schools or the ordinary Conferences of religious workers. 

There must therefore be brought out in the parish by the pastor, 
a plan of religious education and training that will get results in a 
willing and effective service from the laymen. The local church must 
always be the training school for the vast majority of the laymen, 
and the pastor must therefore be the teacher. 

This means that no school regime will be possible, no academic 
modes, nor approved curricula of the schools will be available here. 
The methods to be used will have to be popular, broken in their con- 
tinuity, adapted to the local situation, and rarely, if ever, graded up 
to any satisfactory standard from the viewpoint of a professional 
ministry. 

But the reaching and training of the latent forees in her laymen 
is the price of the church’s larger conquest in the future. This is the - 
permanent problem of the pastor. How shall he proceed? 


FUNCTION OF PREACHING. 


Most laymen of the church find the initiating impulse towards 
permanent Christian service in some pertinent and arousing sermon 
from their pastor. The sermon that advises of needs and opportunity, 
that uncovers hopeful visions of what ought to be and appeals to the 
spirit of unselfish service in every man, has larger power with men 
than generally we admit. The conscience awakes and vows of loyalty 
renew their meaning under the eall of the sermon built on right lines 
and poured forth from the right kind of a preacher. The sermon 
has a first great place in arousing and bringing forth an efficient lay 
force in the church. This is a tremendous challenge to the pulpit! 

In a day when cynics depreciate the usefulness of the sermon 
and prate of its shorn power before the assertive and noisy services 
of the press, the preacher, in the doorway of the mightiest oppor- 
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tunity his sermon has yet had, should bring to it all that is in him. 
It should be the big formative force in the thought-life of his lay- 
men and pioneer for them in every realm of duty and moral growth, 
leading them on into new paths and educating them with old time 
prophet’s fervor in all matters of right living and service. To it, 
every candid considering of the problem of developing working 
efficiency of the laymen in our churches, must give conspicuous place. 


EDUCATION BY ACTIVITY. 


The most practical method in the development of the efficiency 
of a layman will be found in the kindergarten idea of learning by 
doing. It is a hazardous, clumsy, and tedious educational scheme. 
But until there appears some other way of taking hold of the lay- 
men as a disciple, we shall need to make larger use of this plan. 
Without waiting to give the pupil any special instruction in struc- 
tural and analytical botany, we shall need to send him out for 
flowers expecting him to grow botany-wise by what he finds in the 
fields. 

Therefore it is the pastor’s business to know enough about the 
disciplining qualities of various phases of religious work and also 
know enough about men to assign tasks that will educate, enlarge 
and finally bring to efficiency in service the laymen. 


CULTURAL TASKS FOR DEVELOPING EFFICIENCY. 


Tasks that educate must be of a character to draw upon the 
great motor centers of religious life. There is no developing quality 
in a bit of shallow fussy activity which puts a layman through a 
program without pulling on the profoundest feelings in him. 

The task that trains must get its origin in a hearty, intelligent 
religious devotion gathering about the personality and teaching of 
Jesus. 

Superficial altruism, mere romantic humanitarianism, interest 
that climaxes in the physical and intellectual welfare of men are not 
likely to draw out the greatest and most Christian things in men 
and fasten them as permanent factors in their lives. 

The task must compel personal participation. This is needed if 
its cultural effect is to be felt. Vicarious service in the kingdom is 
for the majority our necessary modern mode. It is continually abridg- 
ing the joys of religious life and stunting religious growth in laymen. 
There is no difficulty in passing a live interested laymen from one 
grade of service to a higher one when once he breaks through the 
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insulation of mere money-giving service and gets out into the field 
of individual participation. 

One does not become educated by endowing a college nor learn 
to paint by making a subscription to an art institute. A man never 
learns to serve in the church nor becomes acquainted with the joys 
of conscious developing capacity as a working Christian till he has 
been himself sent into active service. 

The task with a stimulating problem at its heart is the task of 
largest cultural help. For example, the thing that comes to the good 
conscienced layman as he realizes for the first time through personal 
service-contact the portentous and menacing character of an immoral 
immigrant population makes his development, as a worker on behalf 
of immigrant welfare, certain. 

The reason laymen sometimes have failed to respond with any 
show of growth when tasks have been assigned, is because the tasks 
were unworthy of the man with his ability and notions of what is 
worth while. The task that is to take hold of an earnest man must 
be one linked to life’s needs and to some of the unsolved but alluring 
problems in our great social and religious economy. Give the layman 
something big enough to burden him and the weight will = out 
his best both in character and service. 

The layman’s task to be properly cultural and developmental 
must have with it wide vision. Laymen often lack the gift of idealiza- 
tion and spiritual perspective. Business is a close ranged thing for 
most men. It is immediately before them and consists in taking 
everything in sight. But moral fervor dies under narrow horizon. 

Paraphrasing Bishop Taylor Smith’s striking characterization of 
the needs of the church, we may say, the laymen grow and glow when 
they go. When once the universality of religion comes into the lay- 
man’s heart as an intense conviction, his development in capacity and 
willingness of service is assured. 


PRELIMINARY WORK. 


There must be work done before the undeveloped and inactive 
layman is ready to go to school to this curriculum of man-building 
tasks. How shall a pastor get his scholar and start up in him a desire 
for discipline and culture in order to service. 

First in importance is the personal appeal. Personal pastoral 
interviews as wise as they are persistent and carrying most urgent 
appeals on behalf of the need of personal service and the resultant 
blessing in a man’s life of that service bring largest fruitage. Ob- 
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stacles real or alleged, can be removed and the conscience reached for 
many only through frank heart to heart personal interviews. This 
should stand first among the effective methods of getting men aroused 
and pledged to a service wherein growth and effectiveness comes. 

Parish parlor conferences will reach unused men who are re- 
pelled by the usual midweek prayer meeting. Certain good but un- 
developed men have conceived a prejudice against the prayer meet- 
ing. They feel that it gets nowhere being guilty of endless tread- 
mill methods. These a well-ordered informal conference on live themes 
will interest. Leadership in these conferences must be ingenious 
and stimulating. Discussion should run out on lines consonant with 
the great purpose in every true pastor’s heart. Breadth should not 
spoil intensity, nor the ethical exclude the devotional. Business men 
wanting in spirit and taste for personal service can be reached 
through this simple agency. 

A wise use of stimulating, informing literature is at the disposal 
of the educating pastor. The output is enormous, and choice is diffi- 
cult. There is much that is sound, well written, wide visioned, funda- 
mental to all seasoned religious growth and wise service. 

Almanaes, handbooks, epigrammatic and sententious circulars, 
tabulations of needs and stories of religious progress are to be had 
and all written to seize and hold the layman’s mind. A systematic 
use of this kind of literature brings results. 

Popular lectures removed from the sermon both in theme and 
manner have place in developing the layworker today. He wants 
advice and inspiration from specialists in social, economic, and re- 
ligious service. 

The country is full of the self-sacrificing specialists that are 
putting their data and forceful personalities at the disposal of church 
men and society generally. There is no finer exhibition of altruistic 
and educating service being rendered than by the army of student 
experts from the teaching company of colleges and universities, with 
those at work in social enterprises of this unselfish and serving gen- 
eration. These a pastor must seek as allies if he is to call his laymen 
to efficiency in the field. 

A supreme test of the success of the pastor in his parish is his 
capacity to win from the ranks of the unused and indifferent, earnest 
well-equipped men for service. To it every pastor must give his 
thought and self-sacrificing toil. 


























THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 
THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


Rev. H. G. Pmussury, D.D., 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 


The question arises, shall our treatment of the subject assigned 
be academic or practical? We have decided in favor of the latter. 
There is not the time to give the reasons for so doing. 

The conditions existing in a village would seem to indicate the 
kind of service in education that the church may render. The village 
is itself a center of life and—apart from books and periodicals—is 
more or less dependent on its own resources. Its privileges of oral 
instruction and inspiration of the best kind are comparatively few. 
Lecture courses—of the highest grade—are impracticable. The 
chances are that social life, and that of the petty kind, may become 
absorbing. There is a lack of the wider outlook, except as the printed 
page may afford it. But in these days this certainly has its distrae- 
tions and limitations; a public library is by no means an unmixed 
blessing. Here would seem to open a field for the church the most 
inviting conceivable. The opportunity for the church, in the person 
of its minister, to serve such a community in educational way can 
hardly be over-estimated ; for, whatever may be the petty and absorb- 
ing social life of the village, one has a right to assume that the church 
holds the field one day in seven. I content myself at this time with 
indicating one form of educational service that the church may ren- 
der, bringing you an idea and a program. 

Assuming that the Sunday morning service will be devoted to 
religious worship and themes relating thereto, we turn to Sunday 
evening and we bring this suggestion: Why not use a portion of this 
time in giving a course of twenty Sunday evening lectures each win- 
ter, scheduled, if you please, for alternate Sunday evenings? This 
is the idea; a popular presentation of many things for which there 
is no opportunity on Sunday morning. The material is of the richest 
and most varied character, pertaining to the whole field of religious 
education. An audience is waiting in every village; and any Chris- 
tian minister who is awake to his opportunity will not only find the 
work itself to be stimulating and enjoyable, but also that it will 
awaken a hearty response. 
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CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


As our aim is entirely practical let us indicate very briefly the 
character, the range and the possibilities of this work. It might be 
well to begin with a course of twenty lectures on Christian History, 
giving glimpses of it from the days of the apostles down. One can 
tell of Alexandria and her great Origen, of Athanasius and the 
strange dogmatic controversies, of the Emperor Constantine and the 
Nicene Council, of the origin and growth of the Papal Power ;—even 
this last can be made as interesting as any novel. Of Augustine and 
his influence on modern thought, of the service rendered to Europe 
by Pope Gregory the Great, of the bitter struggle of the Church with 
the civil power in the time of Gregory VII., of the crusades and their 
influence upon civilization, of the Dark Ages and the Revival of 
Learning, of the Era of the Reformation in its various phases ;— 
think of the richness of the material! The great men, the thrilling 
scenes, the tremendous movements among the nations, the incompar- 
able ministry of the Church to the world, notwithstanding her errors 
and follies—not to dwell upon the significance of it all as interpreting 
the life of today—surely such a course of lectures must commend it- 
self as of educational value. 


RELIGION IN LITERATURE. 


The year following let the minister take a very different subject. 
What a rich and inviting field lies in literature considered in its re- 
ligious aspects. Just now we can only indicate certain things which 
of course are familiar to us all. What is literature? Why, the inter- 
pretation of life; the picturing of its possibilities—Idealism! great 
word! the glory of modern literature! There is also the view of life 
given in Tragedy as a conflict of moral forces; the collision of the 
human will with the Infinite Law. It has been truly said that liter- 
ature involves a theology. Now in view of these thoroughly funda- 
mental things and others like them, suppose a course of twenty Sun- 
day evening lectures on the creative minds in literature and their 
work in the interpretation of life. Beginning with Dante and Shake- 
spere and Goethe and coming down through the magnificent list: 
Carlyle, Coleridge, Seott, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning and the rest. 
Giving biographical items which will interest every one, yet keeping 
close to the idea of the religious interpretation of life to be found in 
these great prophets of the modern world. What idea does Dante 
stand for? What was the service of Goethe to mankind? In what 
way has Shakespere enlarged and enriched our life? What was the 
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moral power of Carlyle? What was the contribution of Coleridge to 
religious life? What was the message of Browning? and so on with 
the rest. Is is not evident that such a course of lectures would inevit- 
ably broaden the religion of the people and enrich it at the same 
time; and it would be very strange if it did not do the same thing 
for the minister himself. . . . It may be objected that Sunday 
evening is not the fitting time for the treatment of such themes; 
that there is danger of secularizing the pulpit. The reply is that if 
the effort be persistently made to lay hold of the religious interpreta- 
tion of life which these sources afford us, there is no real danger. Is 
there not a real sense in which all truth and all life is sacred. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


To ensure variety and to serve other interests a course may well 
be given on sociology from the Christian point of view. Men like 
Washington Gladden have set us a noble example herein. To take 
subjects at random; the labor question in its various forms; the prob- 
lem of poverty and the housing of the poor in cities; the question of 
luxury, of vice in its several forms, of crime, of divorcee, of the meth- 
ods of philanthropy—in a word, what message has Christianity for 
the disturbed conditions and the crying evils of our time? A course 
of twenty lectures covering this field would probably cost the preacher 
a deal of labor, but would it not be of great educational value. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Take a very different field which may very naturally be covered 
on Sunday evenings, that of Modern Biblical Criticism. Does not 
the minister owe it to his people to give them some idea of the methods 
and results in this? The Bible is honored by Christians everywhere. 
It has done too much for the world to be lightly estimated. Never- 
theless it is under investigation in these days by the most thorough 
scholarship and, as we all know, there are certain results which de- 
cidedly modify our conception of it. As a matter of religious educa- 
tion our people have a right to know something of the methods em- 
ployed and also what conclusions appear to be established. Of course 
the preacher’s treatment of the general subject will depend upon his 
own critical position. If he believes, with Welhausen, that the law is 
later than the prophets, he will explain the matter in a sane way. If 
he believes the Book of Joshua to be historical fiction he will give 
his reasons therefor and, incidentally, reseue the Canaanites from 
extermination. If he believes that the Fourth Gospel belongs to the 
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second century he will speak accordingly, being careful to emphasize 
its great spiritual value. However conservative may be his critical 
position he will probably find that a fair, dispassionate treatment of 
the whole matter is the only one worth while. Dogmatism and the 
reactionary spirit are easily detected by the common people. And this 
work, while it will certainly interest the people, will bring its own 
rewards to the preacher and to them by throwing him back upon the 
larger principles of truth and leading him to emphasize the spiritual 
rather than the formal in religion. 

Let us pause to say that it might contribute to the higher uses of 
any course of lectures to have a question box in connection with them. 
A few pertinent questions on a preceding lecture would not only 
elear up doubtful points but would help to fix the whole more clearly 
in mind. 


MASTERPIECE OF LITERATURE. 


Partly for the sake of variety. turn again to literature. What an 
incomparable service it would be to give, in twenty lectures, studies 
of twenty masterpieces, Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’’ Shakespere’s ‘‘Mac- 
beth,’’ Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls of the King’’ and also ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ 
Browning’s ‘‘The Ring and the Book,’’ Hawthorne’s ‘‘Searlet Let- 
ter,’’ Carlyle’s ‘‘Sartor Resartus.’’ Others will readily oceur to you. 
Again, consider the richness of the material; what a wealth of 
religious suggestion! Take the book last named, ‘‘Sartor Resartus.”’ 
If a minister, by some unkindness of fortune, unfamiliar with that 
book, will quietly master it, he will never forget the experience; and 
if it does not broaden his theology, it will be because it was broad 
before. The exposition of the work will surely be something for 
which many among his people will be grateful. Such a course of 
lectures will bring to the people the best in literature that the world 
has known and will show how very, very deep are the foundations 
of religion. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Again, here is something of a different character still. You see 
how the spirit of religious education will keep a preacher out of the 
ruts and make the traditional ‘‘dead line’’ impossible. How about a 
course of twenty lectures on ‘‘Some Movements of Religious Thought 
Since the Reformation’’? Such subjects as these at once suggest 
themselves; The Post-Reformation Theology, the Counter-Reforma- 
tion and the Council of Trent, Calvinism and the Arminian Reac- 
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tion, Anglo-French Deism, the Oxford Movement, Puritanism, the 
Position and Influence of Schliermacher, the Warfare of Science and 
Theology, the Origin of Modern Christian Sects. You can sit down 
and make out a list of twenty lectures in ten minutes. Such a course, 
it is needless to say, would give the minister an excellent opportunity 
to emphasize the few, simple, fundamental things which have stood 
unmoved through all this marvelous evolution. 


THE USE OF FICTION. 


I would like to mention another vein in the homiletie mine which, 
so far as I know, has not been worked at all. I refer to the use of 
fiction in the pulpit for moral ends. There are some romantic, fas- 
cinating stories to be found in modern fiction, which represent ideal- 
ism in the noblest way, and some of the lessons of tragedy as well. 
Suppose a course of twenty lectures giving each a complete story, in- 
troducing some of the strongest characters in modern literature, giv- 
ing some of the dramatic scenes in which they appear and doing this 
with the one purpose of moral impression. ‘‘I hate reasoning but I 
love stories’’ said Oliver Goldsmith, and many today will say the 
same. Possibly not one work of fiction in twenty will lend itself 
to this treatment, but there are those that will. Take, for example, 
the story of Dr. Hopkins from Mrs. Stowe, the story of Jean Valjean 
from Victor Hugo, the story of Emmanuel Bayard from Mrs. Phelps- 
Ward, the story of Corona from Marion Crawford, the story of Sheila 
Mackenzie from William Black, the story of Angela Messenger from 
Walter Besant, the story of Mareus Vinicius from Sienkiewicz. The 
work will be perfectly delightful for the lecturer, and the audiences 
will speak for themselves. The best sermon on conscience that the 
minister will ever preach will be the story of Jean Valjean, one of 
the most ennobling pictures of consecration ever painted is the story 
of Emmanuel Bayard, the most magnificant account of self-conquest 
in literature will be found in Marion Crawford’s Corona. The method 
here suggested certainly appeals to human nature, it holds within it- 
self moral impression of the first order and is abundantly worth 
while. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Again, you can easily make up a course on some men who have 
influenced the modern world, gathering up certain names which have 
heretofore escaped you. Gladstone, Martineau, Bismark, Emerson, 
Washington, Lincoln, Channing, Napoleon Bonaparte,—there is cer- 
tainly no lack of variety, and one can read the deepest religious les- 
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sons from each life; believing, as we must, that God is in all history. 

These various classes of topics are goven merely by way of sug- 
gestion. Why should not every minister who has an isolated village 
for his field, plan for ten courses of twenty lectures each, on thd 
expectation of staying ten years? Surely in order to accomplish the 
largest results that pericd is none too long. 

‘**But,’’ some one may say, ‘‘who is sufficient for these things? 
How ean one do such an amount of work in addition to all the other 
work which falls to the lot of a minister? Permit me to suggest that 
that temper never will accomplish much of anything. Print a list of 
twenty lectures, distribute copies broadcast, and then you are in for 
it. Take off your coat, go to work in good earnest and the pleasures 
of achievement will be yours. 





THE COUNTRY MINISTER. 
THE EDUCATION OF MINISTERS FOR THE COUNTRY PARISH 


Kenyon L. Burterrretp, A.M., 
President Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


There exists a serious need for the development of a new pro- 
fession—that of the country minister. It would comprise the preach- 
ers, rectors, and priests of every Christian faith who desire to do 
their share in makiug the rural parts of our land a province of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Rural life everywhere is astir. New demands upon the soil 
workers are arousing them to new preparation for their task. New — 
standards and goals of rural life are establishing a new rural ideal- 
ism. There is emerging a new and general movement for rural better- 
ment—betterment industrial, sociable, educational, business, co-opera- 
tive, moral, religious. 

It is evident that the church cannot be indifferent to this rural 
movement. So long as the church cherishes its purpose of spiritual 
leadership, it must be an active force in rural life, because the new 
rural life has a deep content of spiritual leaven. 

For the rural movement is not merely a renaissance of productive 
enterprise, nor of the love for the out-of-doors. Its great end is a 
better community in which to live, a redirected rural civilization. 
Hence the elder purpose of the church to affect individual lives is 
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not a sufficient purpose for the coming day. The church must serve 
a community end. 

The rural chureh has not however risen to meet the new issues. 
And it eannet do so until the rural clergy have caught a vision of 
this new birth of rural life and work. Hence the need for the new 
profession of the rural ministry. 

For the rural minister must appreciate the rural problem in its 
total, inclusive sense.. He must know what its solution means to the 
fundamental industry of raising food, to the lives of those who till 
the soil, to the other people who live in cities and villages. He must 
understand some of the practical questions that confront the individ- 
ual farmer in his attempt to apply the new agricultural science to his 
business. Only so can he know the vital relationship of the church 
as an institution to the development of this new rural civilization, or 
enter with full sympathy inte the life problems of the men and women 
on the land. 

Furthermore, some degree of permanence of tenure in the country 
parish becomes essential. The processes of community regeneration 
are not rapid. There is no magie wand but that of patient continu- 
ance in well-doing. 


SPECIALIZATION FOR THE COUNTRY. 


There is absolutely nothing in the present formal training of 
ministers that points them to the rural parish as a distinet field of 
service, or that specially fits them to understand the character and 
direction of the great forces that are making for an energized rural 
community, or that gives them any insight into the rural mind and_\ 
heart.) Wany theological students preach in country pulpits; many 
find theix first parish in a farming region; many remain permanently 
in the country church harness. And, let it be admitted, in so far as 
the present\academic training of clergymen does fit them as physi- 
cians of sick kouls, in so far as it brings them to understand the unity 
of industrial and spiritual interests, it has a measure of influence in 
giving the studént insight into the common work of the church. But 
the rural problek has unique phases. It may be that the human 
heart is everywhete the same, that the human need for God is alike 
among all classes. ‘ -But fural people do their work, think their | 
thoughts, develop their instincts, live their lives, under conditions not 
at all like those of the city. The rural parish is rapidly becoming a 
special, unique field. The ordinary preparation of ministers com- 
pletely ignores this fact. ul 
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Of course mere possession of facts does not give the entree to a 
suecessful rural pastorate. We have a right to assume in the man 
ealled to the pastorate a fair measure of mental capacity, friendly 
instinets, acquaintance with human nature. These things carry a man 
far in any field. But the day has gone by when the failure to master 
the conditions under which men and women live their lives, to know 
the impelling social and economic forees with which the church has to 
deal, can be excused in any clergyman. The conclusion is irresistible 
that men must be especially trained for the rural parish. 


SPECIAL COURSES. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into the details of 
the strictly professional training so far as it relates to theology, 
language, and the other conventional subjects of study. However, two 
general observations may be ventured. In view of the low salaries 
paid at the present time to country pastors, may there not be de- 
vised a plan of education for the rural pastorate which shall consume 
less time from high schocl days to ordination? One risks something 
in making this suggestion, because it at once arouses the fear of super- 
ficial preparation ; and, very wisely, we have never lost the old Massa- 
chusetts Bay horror of an ignorant ministry. But the academie de- 
mands upon the young man seeking service in the pulpit, when meas- 
ured against the rewards thereof, are restraining many men from 
entering the work. ‘Phe other sugeestion is by no means new, but 
I trust it is pertinent. The training of the country minister should 
be more objective and human, much less abstract and academic than 
now. Particularly in the country the people deal with real things, 
think in conerete ways, are stirred by objective methods. Many a 
fledgling from the seminary, as he mounts the steps to the pulpit of 
his first parish in the country, should, instead of donning broadelcth. 
put on sackeloth in token of a misfit preparation for facing that con- 
gregation, and for reaching the lives of his people. 

The ideal preparation of the minister for the country parish 
would include a study of the elements of agriculture, together with a 
fair mastery of some one branch of the natural sciences in their appli- 
cations to agriculture, or of some sub-industry in agriculture, like 
poultry-keeping, or dairying. The value of this study is not to give 
a man ability to carry on a garden, or run a farm; such practice is 
wholly dependent upon the man’s tastes, and upon his ability to do 
that sort of work well. Primarily the value comes in bringing him 
into an intellectual sympathy with the farmers.~ The new agriculture 
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means applied science. The new farmer has need to apply science to 
his work. The clergyman who has an appreciation of this task can 
that much the more completely come into intimate contact with the 
working farmer and his problem. ) 


CLERGYMAN AND THE NEW AGRICULTURAL LIFE. 


Of even more importance is it that the country clergyman shall 
have a grasp of the broader phases of the rural problem. He is to 
be a leader of the community. (The average individual farmer thinks 
in terms of his own farm, of his own necessity of making a living, 
of his own little problems; but the leader in rural life must under- 
stand the larger implications of this new movement for agriculture. 
He ought to know something about the great forces that are con- 
trolling the market for agricultural products, the methods of busi- 
ness co-operation which must be invoked as never before by our 
American farmers; in fine, the large economic considerations that 
affect the total industry of agriculture. If he understands these 
things, he can interpret them to the working farmers, and ean per- 
form a service of immense value in thus reconciling the individual in- 
terests with the great industrial situation. 

And what is true of agricultural economies is true also of the 
more purely social phases. Such questions as the value of farmers’ 
organizations; the development of the proper kind of rural schools, 
the influence of the rural environment upon the family and individual 
life; a program for rural betterment; the co-operation of rural -in- 
stitutions in carrying out this program. These and allied questions 
are absolutely fundamental considerations in any broad view of rural 
community development. 

The church has a distinct relationship to these matters, and the 
country clergyman, as a community leader, must understand some- 
thing about the general principles involved, and about the history of 
attempts to apply these principles. 

It comes to this: That some considerable study of agricultural 
technique, perhaps of one of the major sciences underlying agricul- 
ture, like botany or chemistry ; a broad study of agricultural econom- 
ies, of rural sociology, and perhaps also of rural government, would 
seem to be essential elements in the preparation of the man who is to 
serve the rural church adequately. How ean he serve, unless he knows 
the fundamental needs of the people? How ean he reach them eom- 
pletely, unless he is aware of their large problems? 

The question at once arises: To what extent is it practical for 
the theological seminary, or any other institution which turns its 
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students directly to the ministry, to develop courses in subjects such 
as have been mentioned? Without doubt, such a program would 
appear to most people quite impossible for the average seminary to 
add, both as a matter of expense, and as a matter of time. The sug- 
gestion to be made in this paper, however, is directly for definite co- 
operation between the institutions preparing clergymen, and the state 
colleges of agriculture located in those regions of the country near 
the seminaries. It can hardly be expected that the theological semi- 
nary will wish to take on an elaborate farm equipment and teaching. 
The agricultural college can do this better than any other institution 
ean do it. Probably in the long run, colleges of agriculture will also 
develop the best courses in agricultural economies, rural sociology, 
and rural government. At the same time, it would seem as if the 
seminaries might develop work in the rural social sciences within the 
seminary walls, at least to a degree sufficient to meet the needs cf 
their men fairly well. Courses of lectures ean also be given in the 
seminary by experts along these various lines. 


SEMINARY AND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


But what is meant by co-operation is something much more 
definite and comprehensive than this. I see no reason why that semi- 
nary which attempts to prepare its men for the profession of the 
country minister should not enter into a working agreement with an 
agricultural college to take the seminary students for a given period, 
and to give them the regular college work along specified subjects 
agreed upon after conference between both institutions. To begin 
with, these seminary students might take some of the short courses 
offered during the summer, or they could attend the special winter 
courses that are offered at practically all of the agricultural colleges, 
lasting from six to twelve weeks. Or they could come for a term or a 
semester; or they could come for a whole year. They would attend 
the agricultural college on the same terms as all the other students, 
but receive credit for their work in the seminary. 

Of course still another plan suggests itself; which would un- 
doubtedly be the most rewarding of all, but which is more difficult 
of realization than anything yet suggested, namely: develop institu- 
tions for the definite purpose of training country clergymen. It would 
mean either that certain theological seminaries in different parts of 
the country would equip themselves for this purpose, or that certain 
new institutions, allying themselves both with the seminaries and 
with the agYicultural colleges, should develop, whose scle aim and 
purpose would be to train country clergymen, 
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These hints toward the method are given with great brevity, and 
are intended simply to suggest that there is a way out for the training 
of country clergymen. 

The need is imperative. There is a virtual crisis facing the 
country church. The only way to solve it is to train men who can 
go into the country pulpits and do for the rural communities some- 
thing of the work that was done by John Frederick Oberlin a century 
and a quarter ago in some of the hill towns of Alsatia. 





THE CHURCH AND THE LIFE OF TODAY. 


WILLIAM FRASER McDoweEtt, LUL.D., 
Bishop The Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago. 


The matter before us all the time is really the question of whether 
we have any life within the church which is capable of any adjust- 
ment to the new conditions of our day. Conditions are always new. 
They always have been new. Our problem only differs in form 
from the problem confronting Jesus and His apostles. It is always 
the peril of the Chureh that it shall become so absorbed in the adjust- 
ment of its forms, its methods, its statements to new life and new 
conditions as to forget that the great question is the question of 
whether it has vitality enough to meet, take up, control, absorb and 
master whatever conditions do exist. Back of the whole question of 
adjustment is the question whether the church has or has not a more 
abundant life. And in many eases the pitiable spectacle is pre- 
sented of churches with hardly strength enough to live, trying vainly 
to adjust their feebleness to great conditions. Nothing could be 
more pitiable. And equally in many other places the problem has 
ceased to be a problem, not because the mechanics are marked by 
any extraordinary wisdom but because the Church itself has so much 
vitality and is expending that vitality in such vital ways that it 
makes it own ad;iustment and makes it without trying. 

There is always the danger that the church will become absorbed 
in the process of adjustment and not in the process of living. Really 
our supreme business is not to keep ourselves in a state of eternal 
adjustment to constantly changing conditions. That is only our inci- 
dental business. Our great business is to be alive and to be doing the 
work that we are set to do. Now the task of the Church is the task 
of making the best men and women there are in the world. And in 
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order to do this we do not need to be continually consulting the 
changing conditions that surround us, but the forces with which we 
are to do this work. 

Indeed, I think we ought to get past our acute tendency to 
whimper and complain over these changing conditions. A large part 
of our talk sounds very much like the groaning of old wine skins 
against the introduction of new wine. But it will be a mighty poor 
world which sees no new wine introduced into life’s veins. And we 
ought to be glad beyond all things for any new bit of real life that 
keeps the blood running rich and red in the veins of the church. 
We usually accept all these results in a belated sort of way. If we 
were wise we would do it differently. 

I think, also, that one of the prime conditions of a wise adjust- 
ment to the life of our day is a requickening of the Churech’s own joy 
and confidence in her own real mission. In some sections the Church 
really seems to feel that because she is not a benevolent organization 
or fraternal society, or because she is not doing as her supreme task 
certain very needful and useful things, that she must really apologize 
for her very existence. But if the Church has a properly joyous 
sense of her real mission, and is in any noble and genuine way ful- 
filling that mission, there ought to be none of this pessimistic tone, 
this apologetic air. It still remains true that the best thing there is 
to do in this world is to turn men and women away from wickedness 
to righteousness and to prevent children from entering into wicked- 
ness and unrighteousness. And if the Church is really doing this 
in the name of her Master, she ought to be doing it with high hearted- 
ness and rapture. <A church not devoting her strength to the salvation 
of herself but to the salvation of men has a very different problem 
from one whose chief concern is to save her own forms and her own 
phrases. 














PREPARATION OF THE MINISTER AS AN 
EDUCATOR. 


Epwarp Porter St. Joun, 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 


One’s ideal for the education of the minister will be determined 
by his conception of the minister’s office. If his function is chiefly 
the priestly one of conserving the traditions of the past and leading 
in dignified symbolic worship, the really essential features of his train- 
ing are the study of the Bible in its original languages, of church 
history, and of liturgies. But if he is, first of all, a prophet, if his 
great mission is to appeal to the divinity that is in human nature, 
to quicken faith in the ruler of the universe and the Father of us all, 
to stir aspiration after the perfections of character that were revealed 
in Jesus Christ, to stimulate and guide the expression of love for 
one’s neighbor—if these are his great opportunities and his most im- 
portant duties, there are other lines of study that claim his larger 
attention. Or if he is the modern sage, if his church must compete 
with store and office and with golf-links and theatre, if he is to 
bring about reforms in social relations and in personal habits, if he 
must present utilitarian appeals to self-centered pleasure-seekers and 
talk business sense to hard-headed men of affairs—if he is not content 
to minister to ritualists and idealists alone, but has a message for the 
man who is so engrossed in the affairs of the day that he thinks 
little of the things that are beyond and above, there are certain lines 
of investigation that should demand more of his time during the 
period of his preparation than the study of Hebrew and heresies. 


GENERAL TRAINING. 


It is a very narrow and a very shallow mind that would belittle 
the value of biblical and ecclesiastical studies, for from the one 
source we gain our clearest knowledge of the ideals that should shape 
the minister’s effort, while the other offers warning and guidance and 
inspiration from the story of the ways in which others have sought to 
bring about the realization of these ideals in the hearts and lives of 
men; but there are other messages from God to man that may fairly 
claim an equal place with these. The creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse has made himself known in a thousand ways which modern 
biological science is interpreting, and to many men these revelations 
of diyinity and duty must form the introduction to the teachings of 
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Hebrew prophets and Christian apostles. They offer fundamental 
truths for which we do not need to argue, for they are wrought into 
all the thought of the day. Sociology, and the history of philan- 
thropy and social reforms have at least as many lessons for the 
clergyman as the history of the ancient and medieval church. Psy- 
chology, which in these days has become the very practical science of 
human nature, helps in the solution of some of the problems of church 
activity that the traditional curriculum does not touch; the young 
pastor on his field soon comes to realize that Jerome and the Gnostics 
have been dead for considerably over a thousand years, but that 
Deacon Jones who dominates his church and Tim Mooney who runs 
the saloon or the pool-room on the corner are very much alive. 
Pedagogy offers its aid as well; it is one thing for the pastor to know 
his Bible; it is another and a very different one to know how to get 
that knowledge into the mind of a child; and to know how to select 
from its store of lessons that which will stir the heart and fire the 
soul of a giggling girl and a troublesome boy and lead them both to 
strive after the things that are true and pure and beautiful is a still 
more difficult and more important matter. These are some of the 
studies which today deserve especial emphasis in the theological 
curriculum. 
OPPORTUNITY WITH THE YOUNG. 


The plea for them may be made, first of all, on the ground of 
the universally recognized educational work of the church. We are 
practically agreed today that its great opportunity is with the chil- 
dren and youth. Formation rather than reformation is our ideal. 
The Sunday-school is being dignified and emphasized. We are sub- 
stituting decision-day effort for revival meetings. Graded curricula 
are being introduced very largely. New plans of organization and 
administration are necessitated by these changes. New demands are 
made of those who teach. The pastor must become a teacher-trainer. 
The time is past when he ean satisfy himself or his people by taking 
a discouraged Sunday-school teacher by hand and saying, ‘‘You are 
doing the Lord’s work and he can make up in other ways for all 
that you lack.’’ The pious platitude does not help her or the church, 
and it does not ring true in his own ears. In this time of transition 
in our methods of church work the people turn for guidance to their 
pastors, and they have the right to do so. Yet how few of the men 
who go out from the seminaries this year will have received in their 
technical training any substantial preparation for their duties as 
leaders in this phase of their work. 
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A NEGLECTED DUTY. 


How largely training for the directly educational work of the 
church has been lacking in the past is now pretty well known. An 
investigation in which the writer had a part, carried on in 1906 under 
the direction of the Department of Teacher-Training of the Relig- 
ious Education Association, revealed the fact that there were at that 
time in the United States and Canada thirty-eight theological semi- 
naries which in their catalogues and in response to special inquiries 
did not indicate that they offered so much as one hour of instruction 
in child-study, educational psychology, pedagogy, the Sunday-school, 
or any other phase of religious education. Of the one hundred thirty- 
two seminaries that reported only one required of its candidates for 
diplomas or degrees any work in child-study, only one required any 
work in the psychology of religion, and only twenty-five required 
some work in educational psychology or religious education. This, 
of course, is a negative statement of the facts discovered. About 
one-half of the institutions studied offered at least a few hours in the 
line of religious education beyond the two or three given to the dis- 
cussion of the Sunday-school and the use of the catechism in courses 
in pastoral theology or pastoral homiletics. One offered one hundred 
fifty hours in the general field of religious education; one, one hun- 
dred ninety hours; and one, three hundred seventy-five hours, none of 
which, however, were required. One seminary had just established 
a chair of Sunday-school pedagogy. 

Since that time, chiefly through the influence of the Religious 
Edueation Association, and largely as a direct result of that investi- 
gation, the amount of such instruction that is offered has been much 
increased and its quality has been improved. Several chairs of re- 
ligious education have been established. But today most of the semi- 
naries are offering in this important field something very different 
from what the churches have a right to expect in the training of 
their leaders. 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 


But it is not in the Sunday-school alone that such training will 
serve the pastor. Some have based their plea for it upon the fact 
that the great commission is to preach and to teach, and have made 
much of the difference between the two ways of bringing the gospel 
to the minds and hearts of men. The writer has no use for such an 
argument. Any preaching that is worth while is teaching—not that 
the learner is to remember and restate what he hears, but in the larger 
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and vitally educational sense that it is designed to guide conduct and 
shape character and mould lives after the Christly pattern by con- 
sistent and systematic effort. Some of us have heard expositions of 
the 21st verse of the 1st chapter of First Corinthians that made us 
very uncomfortable, but any pulpit oratory that is not thoughtfully 
shaped to such an aim as has been indicated above might fairly be de- 
scribed as ‘‘foolishness of preaching,’’ and it might well be assumed 
that it is by miraculous interposition that it becomes effective. All the 
preacher’s efforts are subject to educational laws, for every attempt to 
help a life to attain its highest destiny by methods that are in harmony 
with its nature is educational. It has been customary to set evangelism 
over against education as if the two were unrelated if not antagonistic ; 
but any evangelistic effort that makes a life permanently better is edu- 
cational, and any religious education that is at all complete includes, 
indeed is, systematic evangelism. The pastor needs a knowledge of 
educational principles and methods as much for his preaching as for 
his Sunday-school work, as much for the revival meeting as for the 
class of young candidates for church membership. The direct aid that 
he may receive in this way is much greater than is commonly realized. 
The best psychology of the day deals very largely with the motives 
which determine conduct and with their vital relations to life. It 
indicates the stages by which character arrives at its higher levels 
and points the way for one who would become the guide of youth. 
We have the beginnings of a pedagogy that deals with the same facts 
and forces in their concrete expression in human lives, and seeks to 
shape means to the attainment of the ends for which teacher and 
preacher strive. 

There is another phase of the pastor’s duty which at first thought 
seems more distinct from that which is strictly educational. This is 
his opportunity and responsibility for the organization and leadership 
of the activities of the church. So far as these are in the nature of 
worship, however, their value is in their effect upon character, either 
that of the worshiper or of the onlooker, and hence they are educa- 
tional in their nature and are subject to educational laws. But the 
larger number of these expressions of the Christian spirit would be 
described by the term ‘‘service’’ as it is commonly used. They show 
the Christian living the Christ-like life, continuing Christ’s mission 
to the world. Such is the work of all the missionary and temperance 
societies, of all the children’s and young people’s organizations, and 
all the work in settlements and charitable and philanthropic agencies 
in which members of the church are expected to engage, as well as all 
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efforts for civic and industrial and other forms of social righteousness 
in which they have a part. 

A thoughtful consideration of these activities, however, will make 
it appear that such training as has been urged is of the greatest im- 
portance to one who is to lead in them. A knowledge of the ingrained 
natural laws which make society what it is, and of the systematic and 
scientific efforts to correct faulty conditions that have been made by 
thoughtful and consecrated men in the past surely has its value. 
Besides this is the fact that all those who engage in such efforts 
become teachers, in the same vital sense as that in which the pastor 
is one, if their aim is to correct wrong conditions rather than to 
simply alleviate their superficial results. If the pastor is to worthily 
lead them he must be their instructor in the principles and methods 
that are essential to suecess in their work. Such knowledge as this 
the pastor must have; the only open question is, must he obtain it 
through the method of trial and error after his work has begun, or 
shall he obtain some definite assistance in his technical training. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY. 


There is still another point of view from which the necessity for 
psychological and pedagogical training as a qualification for leadership 
in this work appears. Far more largely than is commonly realized 
the value to the church and to the world of such activities depends 
upon their influence upon those who engage in them. Biology has 
shown that life is shaped not by impressions from without but by the 
creature’s response to these impressions. Modern pedagogy is empha- 
sizing the same fact. ‘‘No impression without expression’’ is a very 
trite rule. It is often misapplied, particularly in the Sunday-school, 
but every recent advance in pedagogy has been founded upon a 
better appreciation of the principle upon which it rests. It is no- 
where more important than in moral and religious education, and 
perhaps has nowhere been more misunderstood than by the majority 
of those who have attempted to apply pedagogical methods in that 
field. The coloring and pasting of pictures and the making of note- 
books, maps, and models is never an expression of a moral or religious 
lesson, though this work may have a value in helping the pupils to 
discover such truths. The real response to Christian teaching is 
found in the daily life of the learner. The activities of such organi- 
zations as have been mentioned above are practically the sole attempt 
of the church definitely and systematically to secure and to guide 
such a response, and much has through them been accomplished. The 
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great weakness is that there has been no attempt at effective eo- 
operation between those who are doing the teaching and those who are 
guiding the service. Because of this lack of unity in what is all 
strictly educational work there has been much of duplication of effort 
by different organizations, much of neglect of important features on 
the side of teaching or on the side of activity, much of failure to corre- 
late the two where each deals with the same problem in its own way, 
much maintaining of needless organization and running of needless 
machinery, and much overworking of consecrated Christian women— 
all of which means much loss to the efficiency of the church. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY. 


All of this waste and worry should be and may be eliminated. It 
is only through the pastors that the change can be wrought. Most of 
them have divided their energies between the effort to maintain the 
traditions of yesterday and the desperate attempt to keep up with the 
fads of tomorrow. If they had been taught to study human nature 
and the means by which it can be led to its highest development, if 
they had been trained to regard all the meetings and organizations 
of the church as means to ends and had been helped to define these 
ends, the present conditions would never have been possible. There 
is no greater need in the church today than the recognition of the 
fact that its work is chiefly educational, and the reorganization and 
unification of most of its activities upon such a basis. In this work 
every pastor should be able to lead. The ministers of the last gen- 
eration have led the church on to the point where this new opportun- 
ity opens, and it will not be content to turn back for further wander- 
ings in the wilderness. The question is, shall we have a new genera- 
tion of Joshuas who will conquer this land of promise? 

In this new work of the church there will surely be need of 
specialists of various kinds, but a minimum of training of this kind 
should be required of every one, and a large amount of all who take 
the ordinary pastor’s office. The writer has convictions as to what 
this should be. If he is asked what changes in the traditional curricu- 
lum of the theological seminary he would recommend, he replies in 
general terms, the introduction of these new and genuine humanities 
where they do not now appear; and where they do, a better division of 
the time between these and the commonly accepted studies. If pressed 
for details he would reply, as much time given to moral and religious 
implications of the biological sciences as to systematic theology; as 
much time to sociology and modern philanthropy and reforms as to 
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church history; as much time to the organization and administration 
of the Sunday-school as to church music; as much time to the prin- 
ciples of education and methods of teaching as to homileties, and as 
much to the teaching of Sunday-school lessons and normal lesson for 
Sunday-school teachers as to the preparation of sermons. This will 
perhaps seem too radical to receive serious consideration, but he be- 
lieves that it is what the work of the present day ministry requires 
and what the church will soon demand of those who are to be its 
leaders. 





THE EDUCATION OF MINISTERS. 


J. D. Hammonp, D.D., 
Formerly Educational Secretary M. E. Church South, Nashville, Tenn. 


The important question for the church is not the ministerial 
‘‘eall’’, but the ministerial preparation. If the church will insist 
on the right preparation of her ministers the call will take care of 
itself. Our answer to the somewhat hysterical complaint as to the 
falling off of ministerial candidates is, that we have not sufficiently 
kept up the standard of the ministry. That one may ‘‘walk worthy 
of the high vocation wherewith he is called,’’ implies the chief stress 
of the call is to be found in the calling itself. Nothing so strongly 
appeals to the young manhood as some ‘“‘high vocation’’; nothing so 
exacts and receives from it the best consecration of which it is capable. 
The things which make a calling attractive to young men of gifts are 
not the material emoluments it offers. Young men are not sordid. 
They may be made so by contact with a sordid world; but in the 
freshness of youth they are appealed to by heroic things. No ealling 
can compare with the Christian ministry for combining in it, in their 
best forms, all the elements of the heroic. Now and then we hear an 
educational leader lamenting the fact that well nigh all the talented 
students of our schools are attracted away from the ministry into 
those modern callings which afford opportunities for great and daring 
feats of intellect, and which tax their powers of physical and mental 
endurance. In doing this he does not seem to be conscious of his 
secret disloyalty to the one supreme calling which presents men with 
the very highest incentives to daring deeds and self-sacrificing service. 
When an army goes forth to avenge cruelty and wrong, or to relieve 
the oppressed, noble souls will flock to its standard; but when it goes 
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forth for dress-parade, or to work oppression and secure booty, then 
serious men stay at home. The leader of a forlorn hope will always 
have more volunteers from the best men in the ranks than he ean use. 
The history of the Church goes to show that whenever she came to a 
realization of her needs, at crucial times in her experience, men like 
Francis of Assisi, Ignatius Loyola, Bernard of Clairveaux, Luther, 
Knox, Wesley—an innumerable company of witnesses, sworn to 
chastity, poverty, sleepless vigilance and unwearying toil, were never 
wanting. 





IDEAL ELEMENTS. 


The ends aimed at by the Christian ministry and the methods 
employed are such as to catch the highest aspirations of noble minds 
and call for their greatest sacrifices and labors. ‘‘Seeing the multi- 
tudes’’ is a phrase often used in the gospels to describe the motive 
power of Christ’s ministry. Under such an impulse He delivered His 
inimitable Sermon on the Mount. Under it He realized, ‘‘that they 
were as sheep not having a shepherd,’’ and, ‘‘taught them many 
things’’ and fed them. Under it, too, He wept over Jerusalem and 
uttered that lament which still echoes through the halls of her deso- 
lation. And finally He spread above them His hands dropping blood 
and said, ‘‘Father, forgive them for they know not what they do.”’’ 
The minister who does not go forth from Seminary halls ‘‘seeing the 
multitudes,’? would better not go at all. Some only ‘‘see men as 
trees walking,’’ while some never go beyond that phrase of the proph- 
et’s vision when they became articulated skeletons, ‘‘very many 
and very dry,’’ He who would minister as Christ ministered must 
see them as He saw them; not in their artificial class distinctions, 
but in their common need and their common merit. He was no 
‘*respecter of persons,’’ but regarded every man’s claim in the sight 
of God as equal to that of every other; while the claims of all alike 
constituted a never-ceasing appeal to His heart. Because His ministry 
was to the multitudes and no class or race could monopolize Him, 
they crucified Him. 

Whenever the ministry considers itself called to serve a certain 
class exclusively; or to establish one set of non-essential dogmas at 
the expense of another which is equally non-essential; or to serve 
altars and administer sacraments; or to uphold practices of the past, 
however ancient and honorable, or however modern and unique, these 
may be, then it needs to call to mind the words of the great apostle: 
‘“*T thank God that I baptized none of you but Crispus and Gaius; 
lest any should say that I had baptized in mine own name,’’ (1 Cor. 
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1:14, 15), and of the twelve when they said, ‘‘It is not reason that 
we should leave the word of God and serve tables,’’ (Acts 6:2). We 
should not be surprised if, in this day of human wonders, there should 
develop callings which present even to spiritually minded young men 
attractions superior to those of a ministry which magnifies its sectar- 
ianism, or its ecclesiasticism, at the expense of those fundamental prin- 
ciples which make the Christian ministry the noblest of all callings. 
The Church of today is getting rid of exclusivism, and taking on the 
dimensions of the Kingdom of Heaven; while her leaders are preach- 
ing, ‘‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism’’ as they have not done before 
since the days of the apostles. 

If the Christian ministry is to compete with other callings it must 
do so by maintaining its apostolic ideals. John prepared for his min- 
istry by spending years of solitude in the wilderness. The twelve 
prepared themselves by long personal contact with the Lord. St. 
Paul prepared himself in the desert of Arabia. One peculiarity of 
these men, which they had in common with prophets and reformers of 
earlier and later days, was that they came out of solitude and self- 
study where they got themselves well in hand before they undertook 
to minister to others. They seem to have been more concerned about 
getting the beams out of their own eves in order to see clearly when 
casting motes out of the eyes of others, than about mastering the 
philosophies of the day and the various dialects in which the Serip- 
tures were contained. No doubt they did what they could in these 
latter branches but they made the other their ‘‘Major.”’ 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT. 


The Seminary should give largest scope and stimulus to the 
personal element in ministerial preparation. The candidate should 
receive such treatment as would appeal to his individuality. All 
methods by which he would be made a routine man should be care- 
fully guarded. The library should be his laboratory. It should con- 
tain, not merely works on theology and the like, but also works of the 
best fiction, poetry and literature; works that portray life in all its 
phases and stimulate an interest in all things that pertain to life. 

That a change in subject matter and in the methods of preach- 
ing has already taken place and that the gospel is being considered 
as a ministry and other than as a theology is apparent from the sub- 
jects of the modern pulpit as contrasted with those of an earlier day. 
Professor W. W. Martin gives the following significant result of his 
investigations: In a volume of sermons entitled The American Na- 
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tional Preacher, published seventy-five years ago, the themes are such 
as these: The Great King; Universal Providence of God; The Earth 
Filled with His Glory; Christ Died for Men; Humiliation of Christ; 
Exaltation of Christ; The Trinity Employed in Man’s Redemption: 
Adoration of the Saviour; Guilt of Unbelief; Danger and Folly of 
Delay; The Sinner His Own Destroyer; The Sinners Desperate De- 
pravity. Evidently these men were preachers of a theology. In 
another volume entitled, The Christian World Pulpit, published in 
1900, and containing one hundred and fifty sermons by international 
preachers, we find the themes to be of a wholly different character 
as follows. God Made or Man Made; God’s Care for Men; God as a 
Thinker ; God’s Chiefest Delight ; Love of God; Alone with God; The 
Conquering Christ; How Christ Answers Our Questions; The Great 
Advoeate ; Creed and Life; The Christian Church Victorious; Church 
Responsibilities in India; Social Faith; Christian Valor; Playing the 
Fool; Labor and Rest. Here theology has disappeared and we have 
a gospel of ministry. ‘‘The Church of today,’’ says Professor Martin, 
‘‘has given up its emphasis on a theology and stresses a ministry. 
Belief in a creed is made prominent only in so far as it inspires men 
to render service to one another and helps them to endure in this 
labor for God’s sake and for Christ’s sake.’’ 





THE EDUCATION OF MINISTERS. 


Gerorce A. Cor, PHD., LL.D., 
Professor Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


The distinctive mark of our discussion thus far is the accept- 
ance of a strictly functional point of view with reference to the 
education of ministers. The minister is to be trained for the ful- 
filment of a specific task, and theological education should be directed 
primarily to prepare him therefor, This implies training in three 
directions. First, the minister must know what Chrstianity is; second, 
he must know what the world is which Christianity purposes to trans- 
form; third, he must be acquainted with the means and instruments 
of this transformation. For this analysis I am indebted to my col- 
league, Professor McGiffert. 

The criticism that has fallen upon the theological seminaries of 
late has centered chiefly upon the second of these requirements, It is 
said that the theological student enters upon the work of the min- 
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istry without understanding the world in which he is to perform his 
tasks. The criticism rests upon facts too obvious to be denied. We 
are today laying emphasis upon the need of reconstructing ministerial 
education at this point. With all this emphasis I heartily agree. It is 
true that the minister of the future must understand society, types of 
mind, and the current movements of life. But partial failure to meet 
this need is not the only fault that can be charged against ministerial 
training in the ordinary theological seminary. It is almost equally 
true that young ministers undertake their work without a fundamental 
understanding of what Christianity is, and without mastery of the 
tools of their occupation. The focus of the discontent with the place 
of Hebrew and Greek in the theological curriculum is the fact that the 
study of the Bible in its original languages does not, as a matter of 
fact, yield to students a clear insight into the Christian religion. The 
discontent of the critics, at least of this critic, is not with language 
study as such, but with the functional inefficiency of the language 
study that is traditional in the theological curriculum. What is 
wanted is not something easier than Hebrew and Greek, but some- 
thing that will lead to a definite understanding of Christianity. 
There may be here and there a pastor who has learned the nature 
of our religion chiefly through studying the Bible in the original 
languages, but I have never happened to meet such an one. It seems 
too clear to admit of question that practically all our students must 
acquire their comprehensive knowledge of the contents of the Serip- 
tures and of the religious development that culminates in Christianity 
by use of their own tongue. We must certainly see to it that there 
is always a supply of trained specialists in the original languages of 
the Bible, and opportunity and incentive should always be offered for 
mastery of the tools for independent interpretation of the text, but 
these are not essential to the minister as such, and they do not, as a 
matter of fact, yield him the chief possession that he must seek. 

In order to understand what Christianity is much more than 
exegesis is necessary. One must appreciate history and the move- 
ment of the religious heart; one must see the Christian religion and 
other religions and philosophies in their relations; above all, one must 
think the Christian religion in terms of life—terms applicable to the 
problems of today and of every day. This will imply knowledge of 
the workings of Christianity in the world as well as of its antecedents 
and origin. But the church history that is most needed is a history 
of the Christian religion—its actual effects in transforming men and 
making this world into the kingdom of God. These statements could 
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easily be misconstrued. I have little sympathy with critics who 
assume that the minister does not need to study the Bible, church 
history and Christian doctrine. These things are important, but their 
importance lies in their relation to the practical work of making clear 
to the world exactly what demand Chrstianity makes upon it. A 
single example will make my meaning clear, Systematic theology 
has had a large place in the theological curriculum in all seminaries. 
Yet multitudes of theological graduates have but a feeble grasp upon 
the principles of Christian ethics. It ought to be clear that the very 
core of Christian doctrine is its ethical content and, particularly, the 
revolutionary social principle that Jesus proclaimed. 

The second of the three main departments of ministerial study, 
the world in which Christianity is to work, implies the social sciences. 
Young men who are planning to enter the ministry should be en- 
couraged to specialize in this field in their college course indeed, un- 
less we add a fourth year to the seminary course, it will be necessary 
to include in the college course most of the merely linguistic study as 
well as the elementary social sciences. A commission is to report on 
this subject at the present convention in the Department of Colleges 
and Universities. 

In the third branch of ministerial study two things are necessary. 
First, the candidate should show that he understands the scientific 
basis of the practical activity that he intends to undertake; second, 
he should show that he has had suecessful practice in the application 
of these scientific principles. In religious education, for instance, he 
should be required, as the Sunday-schoo] Commission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has declared, to do laboratory work, that is, actual 
teaching of religion, in which he systematically applies the principles 
of education. It would seem also that the same standard ought to 
apply to work in homiletics. For there are scientific principles under- 
lying preaching as well as teaching. 

The condition for graduation should be, according to this prin- 
ciple, proof on the part of the candidate that he knows what Chris- 
tianity is, that he understands the society in which he is to labor, and 
that he has had successful practice in some part of a minister’s work. 
The whole should be judged with reference to the candidate’s prob- 
able efficiency as a minister. 

It should be recognized that we have now reached a time when 
the ministry is much differentiated, so that several types of efficiency 
rather than a single type are to be considered. There must be special 
training not only for preachers but also for directors of religious 
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education, for missionaries, for social workers and for association 
secretaries, all of whom may well be regarded as Christian ministers, 
whether or not they have had upon their heads the hand of ordina- 
tion. Whichever of these functions the candidate is to fulfil, he must 
know what Christianity is. In this division the requirement must be 
the same for all. But differentiation will begin in the second division, 
which concerns the world or field within which one is to work. The 
missionary, for instance, will study the history of religion, and espe- 
cially the religions of certain peoples, in a more intensive way. The 
social worker or the association secretary will put large stress upon 
certain phases of city life. The religious education director will focus 
his study upon the life of the young, and related topics. In the 
third division the differentiation of studies will be still more com- 
plete, as is obvious. 

What recognition should be granted to those who complete these 
various courses of study? It is customary to grant a degree in the- 
ology to those who offer a prescribed amount of Hebrew and Greek, 
but a diploma is awarded to those who do not meet these particular 
requirements. At present, the diploma as distinguished from the 
degree carries with it a suggestion of a stigma, as if the holder of it 
were less scholarly or less mature than the bearer of the degree. This 
distinction arose, I suppose, through the fact that some seminaries 
have admitted students without a college degree, offering them the 
diploma but reserving the Bachelor of Divinity degree for those who 
already had received a bachelor’s degree in a college. The effect of 
teaching these two groups in the same elasses, requiring them to pass 
the same examinations and to devote the same amount of time to 
their studies, and yet discriminating between them at graduation, 
seems to me unfortunate. There should be a reasonable standard for 
admission to the seminary, and then all subjects should be taught 
with thoroughness. It is intolerable that certain courses in the theo- 
logical seminary should be denied the official stamp of scholarliness. 
But when all the courses are brought to a reasonable standard of 
scholarship, then any student who has completed his curriculum, 
whether he is to be a preacher, a missionary, a director of religious 
education, an association secretary or a social worker should receive 
the scholarship badge of the seminary. 
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RicHarp Morse Hones, D.D., 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


It is my purpose, in this the last in the series of papers presented 
at the meetings of The Council of Religious Education upon The Ed- 
ucation of Ministers, to review briefly what seem to me the more im- 
portant positions already advanced and to raise one important ques- 
tion which concerns our schools, colleges and theological seminaries 
alike. 


ELECTIVE COURSES. 


It has been urged already that the curriculum of a theological 
school should be divided into three groups of courses: one for the 
training of experts in language and historical research, one for the 
training of preachers and pastors and one for training men and 
women as teachers and social workers. 

I propose also that every course in a theological school be elective. 
A subject may be necessary and yet entail a waste of a student’s time, 
if it be not well taught. If the professor be inefficient the student 
may better pursue the subject after graduation without a teacher. We 
need to put every professor on trial in every course which he offers. 


NEW CORRELATIONS. 


It has been urged already that we must teach (a) what is Chris- 
tianity, (b) what is society, (c) what stimulus is necessary to make 
society Christian. 

But these questions are organically related. No one of these 
subjects is ‘‘theoretical’’ or ‘‘practical’’ as compared with either of 
the other two. And it follows I think that the chairs of systematic 
theology and apologetics should be abolished. 

Biblical theology, church history and comparative religion cover 
between them all of the ground assigned to systematic theology. 
Nothing remains to this chair but its point of approach and that is 
obsolete. The educated world now thinks in terms of theory and 
fact, not of systems of thought and authorities. We cannot imagine 
a chair of systematic science in a college. 

The chair of apologetics is equally obsolete. Can we imagine a 
college with a chair of the evidences of the truth of science? What 
purpose could it serve, unless the instruction furnished by the differ- 
ent professors of science were so unreasonable as to provoke skepticism 
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regarding the possibility of sciences of astronomy, chemistry, physics, 
philosophy, literature, ete.? The proof of Christianity lies in the self- 
evidence of its ideals and in the demonstration of its effectiveness in 
the experience of society and the individual. It is thoroughly involved 
in every course which is addressed to our questions of what is Chris- 
tianity, what is society and what stimulus is necessary to make society 
Christian. 


LINGUISTICS. 


It has been urged already by nearly every speaker that Hebrew 
and Greek are not essential for a preacher and should be made 
electives. 

But if this be true professors in theological schools where Hebrew 
and Greek have been made elective, should not be pressing these dead 
languages upon students as though they were essential to preachers. 
Moreover the simple device of more recent commentaries of giving 
English equivalents of Hebrew and Greek words and phrases, now 
makes the scholarship of our linguistic experts more available to even 
the average seminary graduate of today than was the case with the 
old style commentary, which presumed that ministers really knew 
Hebrew and Greek because they once passed some written examina- 
tions in these languages. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


All of us agree that theological seminaries should have depart- 
ments of religious education and social work, that these subjects 
should receive much emphasis, that training in these subjects involves 
actual practice of the principles advanced in the class room, and that 
this practice work should be under professorial supervision. 

But, as one speaker has already urged, if expert supervision is 
required for these studies, it is just as necessary to supervise the 
preaching in churches of candidates for the ministry. 

I suggest also that much attention should be given to the value 
and ethics of play, since we do not divide our time as the Hebrews 
did between work and rest, but as did the Greeks, between work, 
play and rest. 


A TWO-COURSE CURRICULUM. 


It has been urged that it is becoming necessary to lengthen a 
theological course to four or five years. 

But this I think is a remote issue until we have made a much 
better use of the three years of which we now have command. The- 
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ological seminaries share the weakness of our whole educational sys- 
tem of imposing more studies at once upon students than they can 
digest. 

William James has reminded us that the theory of the sub-con- 
scious mind is the most important contribution to psychology of the 
last fifty years. ‘‘Sub-conscious thought’’ may be ‘‘mental assimila- 
tion’’ in a new dress, but we emphasize it now by elevating it to a, 
doctrine. Very strange to say however, the doctrine has not yet been 
applied to the making of curricula. The question still is, not how 
many subjects a student can digest at once, but ‘how many subjects 
in a day can he think upon consciously. The number of subjects 
which one can think about in turn in a day consciously and super- 
ficially is almost unlimited. 

A college professor with three things to study or write in a week 
will give two consecutive days to each. He would not think of putting 
one-third of each day upon each of the three tasks. In teaching under 
the present system, however, he is forced to put a burden upon his 
students’ shoulders which he would not touch himself with one of 
his fingers. 

Henry Ward Beecher confessed to being able to turn over three 
or four subjects in his mind at a time and this number is unusual. 
Besides he did not have to recite on these subjects every day. They 
were expressly in the making. Public schools, and many of our most 
expensive private schools, frequently require little children to study 
six different lessons at home every day. Theological students some- 
times have four or five lectures in a single day in as many different 
subjects and generally they have that many subjects in a week. 

We require, I think, a one or two-course curriculum. 

Two courses are feasable because the subconscious mind can work 
upon one question while the conscious mind is engaged upon another. 
Let church history for instance be pursued in two or three class-room 
periods a day until the course be completed. Let the student live 
and sleep with his subject as an inventor does with his problem. This 
is essential to creative thinking. But the education offered by our 
schools, colleges and theological seminaries train memory and skill in 
research, as they do not the reason. Self-expression methods in the 
class room are largely inoperative because of the incapacity of students 
to think, for conscious reasoning pre-supposes mental assimilation. 

There is moreover enough variety of thought within church his- 
tory, sociology, biblical study, or any other seminary subject, to re- 
lieve monotony and the mental strain of pursuing a single train of 
thought too long. 
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At present the common remedies for mental exhaustion are mul- 
tiplication of hours of study and cramming. If the malady is mental 
indigestion the diet should be simplified and the hours of study may 
remain and the cramming abjured. 

For a student to pursue a bachelor of divinity degree by taking 
fours years’ worth of courses in three years is as unhygienie as for 
him to eat four years’ worth of meals in three years. Some seminaries 
have learned this by experience. 

To arrange a schedule which will provide but one or two subjects 
a day for a student is an administrative problem of some difficulty 
but it can be compassed. 

With such a schedule studies would be digested, the knowledge 
gained would be retained and a course of three years would be worth 
more I think than a five-year course on the plan which now prevails. 

I have tried a one-course curriculum with children with the 
happiest results, so that I do not speak altogether as a dreamer. Be- 
sides I am still living the life of a student myself, and I crave for 
undergraduates the same privileges of sub-conscious cerebration which 
will be theirs to enjoy when they shall have taken their degrees and 
can plan their time at study according to the dictates of nature. 





THE CHILD AND THE READING HABIT. 


Davip Spence Hin, Pu.D., 
Professor of Psychology and Education, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


The responsibility of the public school—i. e. of the teachers, offi- 
cers, authors and the citizens who formally through this agency under- 
take the education of children—seems to point to three directions of 
effort with regard to the reading habit. Namely, that the physical 
health of the child should be preserved as he reads, that the directors 
and makers of reading matter should better understand the biological 
and psychological principles of child-life, and that obviously needed 
reforms in regard to reading--material and literature for children 
should be prosecuted. Such efforts are demanded in the sphere of 
religious education as well as in that popularly termed ‘“‘secular,’’ 
for there is properly no unique religious pedagogy apart from the 
attempt to apply to the problems of religion and morality the estab- 
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lished principles of psychology and of related sciences. As it con- 
cerns religious education therefore, reading should be studied as a 
question in the science of education. 

Reading is one phase of language. Ebbinghaus shows that the 
totality of symbols which man uses to denote objects and their rela- 
tions is language; these symbols may be grouped into classes or 
languages. Two of these illiterates possess, namely, ability to under- 
stand sounds spoken by others, the auditory language, and also the 
class of symbols made up of kinesthetic images of their own vocal 
organs. When one learns to write he acquires a third group of sym- 
bols made up of movement images of the hand; and finally, in read- 
ing printed or written words, one uses still another language made 
up of visual forms. To these might be added the gesture language 
of the deaf, and the touch language of the blind. In behalf of this 
last exceptional class of people, the blind, opportunity is ever plead- 
ing that we should supply them more liberally with the expensive 
books which must be prepared for them if the treasurers of the inner 
life as revealed in literature are to be unfolded to eyeless vision. 

We shall have to confine this condensed discussion chiefly to a 
consideration of the visual language—to the reading habit as it af- 
fects the majority of children, especially those under the high school 
age. It is convenient to present what follows, according to the three- 
fold responsibilities suggested above and in successive order. 


READING AND HEALTH. 


The act of reading necessitates stimulation of the organs of 
vision; no inconsiderable factor in general health is the hygiene of 
vision. It is not necessary to argue that the health of the eye is 
correlated with one’s sense of well-being, with susceptibility to fatigue, 
with digestion, efficiency—in short , with morality. And too, of what 
use is it to prescribe reading for moral and intellectual stimulus when 
the child can not see? Or seeing, experience discomfort, pain, injury 
—more potent than the content of a book? The neglect of the eyes 
of infants probably causes 25 per cent of the blindness in our midst, 
a cause that Miss Helen Keller in pathetic and brave lines has re- 
cently explained to the mothers and nurses of America. Perhaps the 
schools cause eye defects. Statistics from Germany, America and 
even Japan show that myopia increases steadily from the lower to 
the higher grades in the schools. I suggest that, if we desire to 
change the spiritual life of mankind upon the practical assumption 
of the parallelism of physiological and mental processes, we can not 
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ignore abuse of the physical organs, in our attempts to educate the 
inner man. In the matter of reading safe standards are known 
which should be put into operation for the sake of hygiene, where 
thousands of children are forced to read. The first precaution should 
be the medical inspection of all school children with its manifold bene- 
fits, when administered by competent physicians, nurses and directors. 
Yielding practical results there have been many investigations in 
behalf of the child-reader. E. g. Cajal demonstrated that the eye 
moves across a line in jumps rather than continuously, and he and 
others conclude that it is best to have our book lines not more than 
10 em. in length. The younger the child, the larger should be the 
letters. Cohn advises that for the first year of school life the type 
should be at least 2.6 mm. and the width of the leading 4.5 mm.; 
that 1.5 mm. is the smallest type permissible in school books. Slates 
are not desirable, as experiments have shown that the relative legi- 
bility of letters written on slates and letters of same size written with 
pen and ink upon ordinary paper, is as three to four—besides the 
objections due to the grease and contagion-dirt of the slate. Too 
glossy copy-books, pale ink, fine maps, too much writing for children 
are condemned. Plenty of illumination coming from the left shoulder 
is conducive to health. The reading posture at best is unnatural; its 
effects upon the circulatory system, upon the respiration, upon the 
stomach and liver and upon the muscles should have weight in the 
determination of time spent even in luxurious libraries, as well as 
in the construction of furniture with its suitable environment of light 
and air. An eminent authority declares in this connection: ‘‘ . 
for young people, nearly half of whose body by weight is — 
to sit in closed spaces in the usual reading postures and exercise only 
the muscles of the eye that weigh two ounces, monotonously zigzagging 
across the printed page, while nearly a quarter of fourteen-year-olds 
develop eye defects, presents a serious problem of racial hygiene.’’ 


RELATION TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. - 


To some persons it appears inappropriate for the forces of re- 
ligious education to make effort to put into practice in our schools 
some such physical standards as we have named. However, because 
of the interdependence of physiological and mental processes we know 
that we can not ignore deleterious physical conditions and like Simeon 
Stylites gain true holiness by standing upon a pillar, or find satisfac- 
tion in filth and disease as he and ascetics sought excellence and 
saintdom. It is one of the aims of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion ‘‘permanently to inspire to educational efficiency our religious 
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agencies.’’ Can not we therefore ask of the churches and the re- 
ligious press more co-operation in the work of sanitation and public 
health ? 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AS RELATED TO READING. 


It seems that for those who guide the mental development of 
children, knowledge of the child mind should have as much value 
as anatomy and physiology have as basal studies for the physician. 
From the spontaneous and instinctive activities of infancy are slowly 
differentiated the manifold activities and capacities of life. The key 
to the mental life is our interests, and it has been found that the 
interests of average children have common characteristies at the dif- 
ferent physiological ages. Tests indicate that children habitually 
react to the action- and use-aspect of things rather than to the form, 
structure or color features ; this principle is shown in the definitions of 
children, in plays and in their drawings. It is known that the memory 
processes of children are more effective along the line of their inter- 
ests and that the absolute memory span of children is less than that 
of adults. Analyses of children’s fancies, hopes and ambitions in 
comparison with those of adults show the peculiarly active fancy and 
imagination of childhood. The imitativeness and susceptibility to 
suggestion of the child diminish with age. The Berlin, Boston and 
Kansas City tests upon thousands of children at the age of entering 
school indicate that we have uniformly assumed too much knowledge 
by the child, too much experience, too great an apperceptive mass 
upon the part of the beginner, in our primary teaching and in the 
preparation of primers; for the contents of the child mind upon 
entering school at best are but meager. Of significance have been 
the statistical investigations of Coe and of Starbuck who have shown 
the tendency in youth and in maidenhood ‘to pass through deep re- 
ligious experiences—that adolescence is a time of spiritual crisis. We 
note also the rapidly diminishing rate of growth as age advances, the 
times of acceleration and the nascent periods; that early in life the 
number of neurones and the weight of the brain are determined, the 
results of which indicate the opportunity of childhood to make the 
best of its plasticity, of physical and mental inheritance, through 
formal education. Becoming maxims of education are the assertions 
that childhood has a value of its own as well as being a period of 
preparation, that education is life, that the school exists for the 
child and must conform to his welfare, that it is unsafe to idealize 
the boy or girl as a perfect ‘‘little man’’ or ‘‘little woman’’ in minia- 
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ture. There are of course obvious similarities between the child and 
the grown-up; but they are essentially different in relative structural 
proportions of body and organs, in constitution of blood, in rate of 
growth. Psychically there are the aforesaid mental differences, and 
the emotional life also seems fresher and more vigorous. In a general 
way the child recapitulates the history of the race. Dogmatism is un- 
safe here but we know that race-habits and tendencies inherited by 
the child form the essential basis for the formation of all the special 
habits that constitute the character of the man or woman, be they 
personal, social, professional or intellectual habits, involved in work 
or play. This rude sketch of some of the basal principles of child 
life suggests the foundation upon which we must build if we are to 
erect a sound pedagogy of any topic of instruction. It should not 
be inferred that every problem of teaching has been solved, that 
education is entirely a normative science, or even that we have ready 
made prescriptions for the evils in the reading habit. Each aspect 
of life is amazingly complex, each situation is a problem that demands 
a man and not merely a method. This is true of the matter of read- 
ing. The modern habit of reading has become a very large part of 
life, at once utilizing and modifying that final sum total of habits 
which comprises our personality. 


READING AS A HABIT. 


When we consider how soon we begin reading books, papers, 
printed matter in magazines, notices, programs, advertisements, 
whether at home, church, school, on the street, at business, on the 
cars, at the opera or concert, we begin to realize how general is the 
reading habit. Habit is the tendency to repeat, and in the case of 
reading it is a specialized, acquired tendency based upon fundamental 
inherited capacities. Habit makes for economy of effort, for speed 
and accuracy. So complex is the reading habit in its physiological 
and mental elements, that it seems hopeless to treat fairly of the 
topic without penetrating deeply into problems, the discussion of 
which is suited to volumes rather than to paragraphs. No wonder 
that to early peoples reading was a mysterious art; that the African 
savages stole Livingstone’s book and ate it as the best means they 
knew of to get the same satisfaction as the white man. No wonder, 
says Huey, that reading became a holy office, that today we term 
one who cannot read an ‘‘ignoramus’’ and one who is wise ‘‘a well 
read man’’; or that reading has become one of the three fetiches 
of the primary grades, according to Prof. Dewey’s designation. The 
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act of reading utilizes our whole being. It is a marvelous psycho- 
physiological process. Huey writes, ‘‘to completely analyze what 
we do when we read would almost be the acme of a psychologist’s 
achievement, for it would be to describe very many of the most in- 
tricate workings of the human mind, as well as to unravel the tangled 
story of the most remarkable single performance that civilization has 
learned in all of its history.’’ 


THE MORAL AIM, 


If we are to apply our knowledge of the reading habit in re- 
ligious education we have in hand merely a specific case to which 
to adopt cautiously and in measure the principles of genetic psychol- 
ogy. First must be asked, in modifying mankind through reading, 
what end do we seek? If we know how to change human beings 
through the agency of reading, then what kind of men and women 
do we seek to make? What is the ideal of religious education? We 
agree that it is not to formulate a measure of manhood to create a 
sectarist. Nor can it be assumed that our general purposes are clearly 
enough defined, that our common ideals are uniformly recognizable. 
The concepts character, goodness, piety, altruism, are convenient, but 
the concrete realization of these is too prone to be the standards of 
temporary convention rather than established norms. Even the con- 
cepts faith, hope and charity are not always significant in conerete 
actualization of the cardinal virtues as permanent social need de- 
mands them. Where morality and religious faith are subtly made 
synonymous with, and coextensive with, regularity in church going, 
or with ant-like ecclesiastical activity that eventuates in small re- 
sults—then the ideal of religious education descends low. Then re- 
sults inevitably a striving to attain standards made by an artifact of 
conditions. It can hardly be denied, whether due to natural slowness 
of growth, or to the inefficiency of home training, or the failure of 
the Sunday-school or the common literature of children, that con- 
ventional religious ideals do not dominate the consciousness of chil- 
dren. Data collected from thousands in America, England, and in 
Germany, including a group I have studied here in Tennessee, show 
that the public person, the historical character, or an acquaintance, 
is more frequently cited by the children themselves as worthy of 
emulation than any Bible or distinctively religious person. One 
group of 1,590 children studied by Goddard in Germany, where re- 
ligion is taught in the public schools, gives relatively a high percent- 
age of stated religious ideals, and that is only 15 per cent. In child- 
hood and in youth when moral crises arise, the frequent failure of 
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advisors and confessors to impress a suitable standard results in many 
a shipwreck of faith and of morals. For my own part, it seems that 
Christianity offers nothing better for a goal, hardly attainable, but 
the worth of which is in the striving for—than a perfect humanistic 
altruism, as exemplified in the life of Christ but interpreted and 
applied to meet modern conditions. To inculcate such an ideal all of 
the elaborate machinery of religious organization can be brought into 
service, and included therein are the suggestion, persuasion and fas- 
cination of story and of book. Whatever may be one’s preperception 
regarding an ethical ideal, it is agreed that moral, as well as physical 
health, is modified by this habit of reading, which becomes so early a 
constant occupation. 

The factor of reading, in the light of abnormal psychology, ap- 
pears no less important than when considered in view of the prin- 
ciples already noted. There is suggestion in some literature which, 
received under conditions of concentrated attention and of confidence, 
is as powerful as the device of a trained hypnotist. It would carry 
us far afield to consider here reading as related to incipient psychic 
disorders, e. g., phobias, somnambulism, over-conscientiousness, worry, 
lack of inhibition, mytho-mania, hysteria, and the despondency, sus- 
picion, and other anti-social feelings of the paranoid type, and chorea 
and sexual perversions. We need, in this connection, more than cure 
by psychic measures. We need, also, prevention of disorders and 
preservation of health by psychic means. It is evident, that in pro- 
portion as reading enters into the life of the child, that control of 
such reading cannot be wisely attained in indifference to the laws and 
the conditions described. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM EFFORT. 


1. If true morality and true religion be inseparable, and if 
physical health be conducive to morality, then one business of the 
advocates of religious education is to demand hygienic environment 
for pupils in our schools. Many a boasted city school system con- 
tains buildings and rooms where known laws regarding illumination, 
ventilation, heating and cleanliness are violated. This is not usually 
the fault of over-worked grade teachers; the responsibility lies with 
Superintendents and Boards of Education who permit such condi- 
tions. The great public schools need rigid and unremitting scrutiny 
of all intelligent citizens in behalf of sanitation, in which deeply in- 
volved is the matter of children’s reading. And private schools for 
boys and girls would profit by similar intelligent and persistent in- 
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terest. Sunday schools, in minor measure because used but once a 
week, offer a field also for the application of school hygiene. 

2. In the long run, if teachers, preachers, and particularly the 
new generation of mothers, were taught soundly the necessary facts 
of childhood, by means of high school, normal school and college 
instruction, and by men and women of thorough preparation devoted 
to this work, and also by university extension lectures delivered by 
specialists able to interest popular audiences, perhaps then we might 
more quickly approach a control of the problems at hand. Such a 
movement would give to the people the attested results of child- 
study, and at the same time guard them from the absurdities and 
dangers of the untrained enthusiasts, who in this field have often 
worked havoc. Agreement upon scientific essentials might banish 
much ignorance, stop much argument, and lead eventually to effect- 
ive, unified effort upon the part of the moral and religious forces 
of America. In particular, if intelligent social influences were 
aroused to knowledge and desire, as concerns the reading life of the 
millions of young people, we might correct, then, some obvious con- 
temporaneous evils which, equally with and related to the school, are 
responsible for the status of the child; evils such as (a) the dissemi- 
nation of lascivious books and pictures, lewd post-cards, and crime- 
inciting stories; (b) the publication of conflicting sectarian ideals, 
or of personal issues in Chureh journals to the hurt of fundamental 
issues; (¢) the elimination of that class of weeklies which are called 
by some denominational name, but, in truth, are conducted by some 
individual or company for gain, and which print in one column ex- 
hortations to temperance but, in another column, continue to print 
advertisements of vicious patent medicines. To the credit of real 
church journalism, this evil has diminished, but today some papers 
of the class described remain as parasites upon organized religion. 
As reading matter for the home circle, these inconsistent journals 
are distinctly vicious. (d) In Sunday-school work encouragement 
should be given to the pedagogical experiments of the new graded 
lessons, to courses suited to the age and interest of the child. The 
social scope of the Sunday school might gain even greater enlarge- 
ment than in the past by this use of its publishing houses. (e) The 
relegation of the choice of text books for children in our states, 
whether to politicians or to pseudo-educators, should give place to 
the selection of the best persons available for this work. (f) Pub- 
lishers of text books are somewhat like theatrical managers, they 
eater to the public taste. By the means suggested above, gradually 
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to change the intellectual appetite of fathers and mothers, and to 
relegate to experts the choice of books and of reading prescribed for 
large groups of children would, I venture to prophesy, move the 
publishers to quick response and co-operation. (g) The multiplica- 
tion of public and of Carnegie libraries, and the abandonment of 
the goody-goody book of the old Sunday school, render it essential 
that these magazines of mental dynamite—the libraries—be controlled 
by competent, technical knowledge and skill concerning aims and 
natures of childhood. 


SELECTION OF READING. 


3. There is now ready a wealth of suitable reading for chil- 
dren. All literature for children has been classified as poisonous, 
criminal, insipid, platitudinous, too difficult, and finally, books suited 
to the interest of the child. There remain many disputed questions 
in the selection of such literature as, what is the right element of emo- 
tion and art in literature for children? Some would govern the 
matter by turning the child loose in a great library, some would 
expurgate and carefully select, some endeavor to utilize the emotional 
elements for children, but mistakenly use instruments or incidents, 
which are vivid to the adult, but of pallid hue to a child. Aristotle 
praised tragedy, because by a kind of process of vaccination he 
called ‘‘catharsis’’ in contemplating tragedy, he thought we are 
enabled to afford temporary removal, nullification of the passions, 
and to purge the soul of emotions, such as pity and fear, by the 
harmless excitation of them through the art of tragedy. Plato, on the 
contrary, objected because it might make one soft and sympathetic. 
The persistence of this ancient dispute until today evinces the neces- 
sity of serious study of the problem on the part of our leaders. 

Much of the time of the child at school is consumed in mere text 
book perusal, and in grammatical drill, some of which is useless. It 
is a responsibility upon the school to develop interest, eagerness for 
the best heritage of the race, as transmitted to us in literature. It de- 
volves upon the schools to see that the average child leaves, first, 
with an appetite for good reading, and, secondly, that he under- 
stands what he has read. Reading in the schools sometimes degener- 
ates into verbal teaching, the consideration of mere words, their visual 
representation, or distinct articulation. More than one person has 
suffered an experience similar to that of the young lady who told me 
last week that for years during her childhood she had pictured uni- 
formly to her fancy only a beautiful ball room whenever she heard 
the lines of the old hymn: 
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‘*Let every kindred, ev’ry tribe 
On this terrestrial ball, 
To Him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


The doctrine of formal discipline, which throws into medieval 
shapes the curricula of many high schools, remains with us. Many 
believe that a study is bound to yield all-round benefit solely because 
it is difficult, that a special practice will result invariably in a general 
effect upon the alleged mental faculties. Hence, reading erroneously 
is held to yield magic virtues because it is reading, and the more the 
better. The principle is in hurtful operation in high schools and 
colleges where languages are taught merely for discipline, instead 
of for other rich values. Perhaps no other literature has suffered 
more at the hands of youth than the Bible, on account of this very 
fallacy. The supposed virtue accruing from the reading in child- 
hood of so many verses, chapters, or books in a given time has re- 
sulted in unassimilated reading, afterwards in frequent aversion and 
blindness to the beauty of the scriptures. In the like manner, students 
preparing for college are in danger of reading their English require- 
ments by the yard as a nauseous prescription, instead of partaking 
as a delicious draught to satisfy the thirsty soul of youth. 


THE ETHICAL NEED. 


In conclusion, we confess that no cure-all has been found for the 
dangers and evils of our reading habit. Each individual and each 
situation presents a complex problem to be solved upon its merits, 
but with the guidance found in the experience of the past, as formu- 
lated by modern science. Whether we go further than Aristotle and 
adopt a hardening process which will put into the hands of youth 
the baser French novels and blood and thunder stories, or whether 
we expurgate and carefully pin the leaves of books, or whether we 
adopt no system, which is the policy of lassez faire, it remains that 
the import of reading, as affecting the millions on the earth, and those 
to be born, demands better success than we have achieved. It seems 
that a broad interpretation of the genetic method is an acceptable 
formula in the regulation and selection of reading for groups of chil- 
dren. From the standpoint of growth of the individual and of the 
race, this principle has regard for the instincts, interests, attention, 
imagination, memory, and dynamic aspects of childhood and youth. 
Already based upon it, reading courses suited to the age and develop- 
ment are offered, that go far in solving the question of literary selec- 
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tion. The folklore, legends and myths of the past now have a new 
meaning for childhood. We do not wait until the child can read to 
feed him upon a proper measure of it. Oral narrative is revived, and 
the ancient office of the story-teller has new dignity. Dr. Chas. Me- 
Murry says: ‘‘The old notion that children must first learn to read, 
and then find, through the mastery of this art the entrance to litera- 
ture is exactly reversed.’’ By this plan children of the age of nine 
or ten years will have become interested and acquainted with the early 
fables, myths, world stories, such as Ulysses, Aladdin, Crusoe, and 
Hiawatha, as well as some of the Old Testament narratives. Presi- 
dent Hall suggests that we can now perceive need for books of a kind 
that do not exist, we discern outlines of a method for selecting them, 
and that we have principles of elimination by which wise expurga- 
tion could be accomplished. Humanistic sympathy might be awak- 
ened and sustained with a series of animal and bird books frankly 
anthropomorphic, and yet true to fact. Condensed and simplified 
juvenile books culled from the great mythie cycles, epics, and classies 
that arose and took form in the youth of all the great races offer 
mental pabulum for childhood. He suggests that an ‘‘ethical vacuum”’ 
has been made by the elimination of the Scriptures in the schools of 
France. We need even more skilful editing of all this material, such 
as the great themes of Paradise, of the Golden Age, of Homer, and 
the Bible Literature, than we now possess. A third type of child 
book needed is an account of primitive and savage life. Simple, 
truthful stories of how lower races live, hunt, play, weave, manufac- 
ture, cook, eat, sleep, fight ; their ceremonies, family and tribal organ- 
ization. This type could use the vast resources of modern ethnology. 
This kind of thing interests a child and ‘‘so does the recital of how 
men of the past regarded sun, moon, stars, seas, trees, animals, and 
man.”’ ‘‘Thrice happy is the child who makes its first ac- 
quaintance with the great monuments of literature which arose when 
the world was young, not by reading, but under the spell of the 
story-teller’s art.’’ And as regards the reading of youths and maid- 
ens, he says, ‘‘Literature should perform moral choices, which having 
acted aright in ideal eases, will be more likely to do so in real and 
trying emergencies. Urgent as are the practical needs in our age and 
land, librarians seem now likely to be held more and more responsible 
as guardians of all those educational agencies that take the individual 
out of his narrowness into the larger life of the race.’’ 

With the kind and amount of literature good for the child agreed 
upon, there remains the problem of method—what is the most effect- 
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ive and economical method of teaching the art of reading? In this 
phase of the teacher’s profession great progress has been made. It 
has been the work of specialists to collate and improve the devices 
of educational explorers—of the Greeks, of Quintilian, Vittorino da 
Feltra, Comenius, Rosseau, Muleaster, Rabelais and Basedow. And 
the modern discussions of Monroe, Patrick, O’Shea, Bagley, and Mc- 
Murray are helpful to students of method. Now economical methods 
for the class room are invaluable, but it is dangerous to forget that 
these must be based upon knowledge of child-nature and upon sacri- 
fice for its welfare. In a word, the greater responsibilities of the 
school today in the matter of reading consist in the general measures 
we have gone over: (1) A more aggressive application of scientific 
principles for the protection of the health of the child, whether in 
religious or secular education. (2) In the education of teachers, 
supervisors and citizens in the scientific facts concerning children, 
and through them the race. (3) In renewed effort to correct open 
evils, and to edit and to make more available for reading the litera- 
ture which offers children deepest joys and most lasting benefit. 





SCHOOL AND READING. 


THE WIDER RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL AS TO THE READING 
HABIT IN CHILDREN 


Mary HANNAH JOHNSON. 
Iibrarian Carnegie Library, Nashville, Tenn. 


Almost everything in life is determined from ‘‘the point of 
view.’’ Some one has said, ‘‘Do not ask a man whether he is honest 
or whether he pays his debts, or drinks, ete., but ask him his philoso- 
phy of life, or his ‘point of view.’ ”’ 

Now my point of view on the subject of the ‘‘Reading Habit in 
Children’’ is colored from much work and long experience in a 
public library. So I might as well say at once that I believe that the 
close co-operation of school and library is the most significant cul- 
tural movement of the past few years, and that if a reading habit 
is to be ineuleated in children from the earliest age up and while 
they are at school, the library habit must be distinctly encouraged. 

It would be, of course, superfluous for me to begin to try to tell 
of the great and essential work done by the schools, public and pri- 
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vate. I am especially interested, at present, in the publie schools, 
for the reason that the close co-operation of the two institutions, 
public library and public school, is a phase of work which I believe 
is fundamentally important. Certainly, the school has a very grave 
responsibility when it forms in the child habits and tendencies that 
must remain as a part of the man and woman, and the great body 
of teachers are realizing more and more the far-reaching influence 
and effect of this labor as they sow the seeds which will help to make 
the wheat or the tares in the future fields of life. 

The appreciation by teachers of the necessity and value of train- 
ing children into a right habit of reading and of reading under- 
standingly, with suitable instruction in the selection and use of books, 
has had a marked manifestation and a notably practical and suc- 
cessful application in the City of Nashville. In many other cities 
throughout our country commendable and successful school work of 
this kind is going on, but I shall make more specifie mention of the 
Nashville schools and their co-operative work with the public library. 

The system of library and school co-operation in Nashville was 
suggested and devised by the librarian, with the approval of the 
Library Board of Directors. It was initiated after full and thorough 
consultation with the Superintendent of City Schools and with school 
principals and teachers, who gave the plan their hearty endorsement 
and assistance and who have ever since its inauguration expressed the 
greatest satisfaction in its working and in its results. 

At present the public library circulates 6,000 books for supple- 
mental reading among the pupils of the twenty white publie day 
schools and five night schools of the city. These books are carefully 
selected by the librarian and a committee of public school teachers 
and are especially adapted to the various grades in the grammar 
schools. It goes without the saying that only the best books are se- 
lected. There are so many good and wholesome books of this class 
published there is left no excuse for choosing any that are ques- 
tionable. These books are placed in boxes made for the purpose. In 
each box are placed 175 books. The number of books allowed for 
each grade is 50, or two titles of 25 each. Two of these boxes are 
sent to each school making 350 books to a school. The boxes are sent 
from the library to the schools and are returned at the end of each 
quarter to the library for examination and repairs and sent back to 
the schools. The boxes are distributed each quarter among the 
schools so that the schools will receive different books every quarter. 
Under this system the library owns the books and has supervision 
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of them and by this means is kept in closer touch with the children, 
who naturally turn to the library for reading and educational help 
when they leave school. 

At whatever age a child may stop school, if he be trained in the 
matter of good reading, he will likely go on reading good books. He 
may not follow any specifie course of study but having formed a 
taste for good books at school he will keep up the habit to his own 
advantage and mental profit. 

**Reading maketh a full man,’’ so says Bacon, and this truly is 
being recognized more today than ever before by the school and li- 
brary. What a privilege to have the opportunity of forming in a 
child a good and profitable habit, for, 

*‘Habit with him was all the test of truth, 

It must be right: I’ve done it from my youth.’’—Crabbe. 

My plea is that every city, town and village have a public library, 
that every school have, at least, a small library, and that the reading 
habit be encouraged from early childhood up. The library and school 
should be-so closely knit together in their interests that the child will 
soon come to recognize their unity of purpose in the work of true 
education. 

By library co-operation with the schools, the children of Nash- 
ville have learned to love the library next to their school. Twenty 
thousand books were taken out by children for home use in one year 
from the Carnegie Library of Nashville. At once you will ask are 
these good, wholesome books? I truly believe they are, such as his-. 
tory, science, literature and good fiction. The school is helping the 
library with this responsibility, and the library is endeavoring in 
every way to assist the school with its load of responsibility. 

I believe that we are now close on to the task of solving one phase 
of the problem of the ‘‘wider responsibility of the schools.’’ 

For all who have to do with youth there is inspiration in the 
picture of the great possibilities which William DeWitt Hyde holds 
up before teachers, in speaking of the value of good literature in the 
public schools: ‘‘To feed the mind of youth on the ideals of a noble 
and elevated human life; to win his fidelity to the family through 
sweet pictures of parental affection and filial devotion; to secure his 
loyalty to the state by thrilling accounts of the brave deeds of heroic 
men and women-—this is the social mission of good literature in the 
public schools. To interpret this literature, so that it comes home to 
the boys and girls, so that they see reflected in it the image of their 
better selves, so that they carry with them its inspiration through all 
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their after lives—this is the duty and privilege of the publie school. 
It is not of so much consequence what a boy knows when he leaves 
school as what he loves. The greater part of what he knows he will 
speedily forget. What he loves he will feed on. His hunger will 
prompt his efforts to increase his store. The love of good literature 
—a genuine delight in Hawthorn, ete. . . . is from every point 
of view, the most valuable equipment with which the school can send 
its boys and girls into the world.”’ 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


A REVIEW AND PREVIEW OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS * 


Rozert B. ApAms, 
Promoter of Service, Central Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia, Penna. 


In making a survey of the Religious Education in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association during the year just closed it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the fact that the Association has just entered 
upon one of the most important epochs in its history, viz., the era of 
federated activities in men’s work. 

The report of the International Committee for the year 1908-9 
indicates clearly that the Association is a constantly increasing force 
in the religious life and development of the continent. The following 
facts are worthy of attention. 

The attendance at Bible classes in city, town, county, colored and 
railroad associations totals 865,896 men and boys, a gain of 11.3 per 
cent over the total attendance of 1907-8 and the attendance at Bible 
classes of these associations a year ago showed an increase of 12.1 per 
cent over that of the year 1906-7. The total enrollment in Bible 
classes reported including student associations was 92,586 men and 
boys. The number reported three years ago was 81,000. The gain 
during the period has been slightly over 14 per cent. 





* The data and inspiration for this survey have been obtained largely from 
the following sources: International Year Book, Association Men, cal Associa- 
tion Papers, Report of Employed Officers’ Conference, Omaha, Neb., Report of 
Religious Work Conference, New York, Jan. 6, 1909; Reports from State Con- 
ventions; Silver Bay Institute; Conferences at Springfield and Chicago Training 
Schools; Personal conversations with many local secretaries; Questionnaire sent 
to 192 General Secretaries and Religious Work Secretaries, City and Railroad 
Associations, County and State or Provincial Secretaries. From 112 of these 
replies were received which have been of great assistance in the work, 
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There is no question that with the increased enrollment and 
attendance there has come greater thoroughness and increased definite 
study. A total of 73 courses are now published by the International 
Committee. The use of graded courses for men and boys has become 
general and is productive of greater respect for Bible study. The 
educational value of graded courses in the Association is now beyond 
dispute. 

The total attendance at religious meetings by city, town, colored, 
county and railroad associations was 4,921,156, an increase over the 
previous year; being in fact the largest attendance reported for one 
year in the history of the Association. This increase is all the more 
important when it is seen that there was a decrease in attendance at 
shop meetings, owing doubtless to the industrial depression which 
eut down the numbers of men employed in the shops. The average 
weekly attendance for the entire association, including student and 
army and navy associations, was 117,789 men and boys. The total 
attendance for the year being 6,124,628. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


As an indication of a broad grasp on the world problem of re- 
ligious education it is worthy of note that the gifts to the foreign 
work of the Association during the year 1908, reported May Ist, 
1909, amounted to $178,857.00. For the year previous the amount 
contributed was $168,556.00. The Foreign Department of the Inter- 
national Committee has been urged at many conferences to increase 
its work to a budget of $450,000.00 per year and work is planned by 
the committee to that end. 

The part which the Association has played during the past year 
in stimulating missionary giving through its work in connection with 
the Laymen’s Missonary Movement cannot be fully reported or even 
estimated. Prominent churchmen in a position to know have said 
repeatedly that in practically every one of the seventy-five cities 
organized in this particular movement, the Association has been the 
open door through which men of the communities have been reached ; 
the buildings have been the headquarters, the secretaries and com- 
mitteemen have been engaged in organizing and conducting the con- 
ventions. 

Contrary to the frequently expressed opinion the associations 
housed in new modern buildings have as a rule made splendid in- 
creases in their religious work. As the replies to questionnaires have 
come to the writer from all parts of the country, and by a perusal 
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of records it seems that the religious work of the Association has 
kept pace with the material advance. As the secretaries have been 
given a chance to record their conception of the main objective of the 
Association they have been unanimous that our main business is to 
win men to Jesus Christ, relate them to his church, train them for 
his service and set them to work in and for the church. 

It is significant that taking the past two years together when 
in many associations there has been a pressure for funds owing to the 
depression, and when there has been an era of remarkable growth 
in the expense of operating new large buildings, there has been a 
marked increase in the amount of money invested in religious work, 
although in proof of the religious activity of the large city associations 
the report shows that 19 of the larger associations gave 33 per cent of 
the total reported by 599 associations. 

The reported results in numbers of men and boys who have pro- 
fessed conversion under Association leadership during the past year 
was 20,116 of which 4,934 or nearly twenty-five per cent are reported 
as uniting with the church as a result of Association effort. 


IDEALS AND STANDARDS. 


A number of conferences and conventions held during the past 
year have developed ideals and standards that are significant from 
the standpoint of this convention. 

In January 1909 a conference of secretaries and committeemen 
was held in the International Building in New York City. The 
theme was ‘‘Federation and Co-operation.’’ In stating the purpose 
of the conference the chairman said: 

‘‘Two years ago at Bronxville the best men in our movement 
produced the most important statement of principles and methods of 
Association work made up to that time. Now we are met to consider 
the question of our relation to the federating movements either 
formed or rapidly forming in many of our communities. The word 
‘Federation’ does not appear in the statement rendered at Bronx- 
ville.’’ 

It was agreed that the important issue before ‘the men of the 
associations was the problem of relationships with the federated 
men’s movements in the churches, (1) ‘‘Because of the conflicting 
opinions concerning the attitude of the Association. (2) Many of 
these organizations have the same objective with no co-operation and 
with conflicting activities and duplications of effort. (3) The great 
work to be done demands co-operation,”’ 
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After full and free discussion the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

‘Resolved: That the local associations be encouraged to co-oper- 
ate with the church brotherhoods and laymen’s movements, and in 
solving the problems of federating the same. And to take such action 
in relation to the associations and these organizations as local condi- 
tions seem to justify, and to offer leadership therein where such 
leadership is heartily weleomed by such organizations.’’ 

‘‘Resolved: That the associations suggesting no limitations to the 
functions of the federation, place their emphasis on co-operation in 
evangelical religious work.”’ 

The report of the commission on the relation of the Association 
to young men and boys in the churches made to the Thirty-fifth Con- 
ference of the Association of Employed Officers of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North America held at Omaha, Nebraska, 
in June, 1909, contains the following significant statement: 

‘*The trend of the times clearly indicates the period into which 
we are now entering. when earnest emphasis will be placed upon co- 
operation with the church and with men’s chureh organizations in 
order to intensify and unify the religious work for men and boys. 

‘‘The possibility of aggressive work through direct federation 
of denominational agencies are rapidly inereasing. This is highly 
desirable. The progress will certainly modify more or less the pecul- 
iar functions of the associations and the associations should therefor 
place themselves in such relations of co-operation with all federated 
movements as to be able to constantly adjust themselves to the chang- 
ing conditions and to insure the most effective co-ordination of all 
Christian agencies.’’ 

The following is an extract from the resolutions adopted at this 
conference of the Association of Employed Officers of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of North America: 

Where cordial and proper relations exist and where overtures 
come to the Association a desirable relation may be arranged between 
the Association and Federation in any one or all of the following 
ways: 

(a) By encouraging Association men, as church members, to 
become active workers in the Brotherhoods, Bible Classes, or Church 
Clubs. 

(b) By electing to the Board of Directors of the Association, 
where practicable, an officer of the Federation. 
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(c) By an executive officer of the Association being appointed 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Federation, or acting 
as Executive Secretary of the Federation. 

(d) By the Association building becoming the headquarters of 
the Federation and the clearing house of its component bodies. 


FEDERATION AND CO-OPERATION. 


In many of the state conventions held during the past year the 
question of Federation and Co-operation has been a predominant 
issue. At conventions held in Ohio, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania with which the writer has intimate knowledge, Federa- 
tion was one of the main issues. 

In the questionnaire sent general secretaries and religious work 
directors in 118 associations, large and small, located in all sections 
of the country, this question was asked: 

‘‘Has your Association served, and how, in promoting the Fed- 
eration of Chureh Organizations such as Bible Classes, Sunday 
Schools, Brotherhoods, Church Clubs, Missionary Organizations, and 
has your Association itself co-operated with such organizations or any 
of them ?’’ 

Sixty-four replies were received all of which, except six, gave 
record of active co-operation in Federated movements. Two of these 
negative replies were from railroad secretaries located where such 
effort was not required. Four of the negative replies were from 
general secretaries. In one of these last mentioned fields the writer 
knows that such efforts are under way but are not sufficiently devel- 
oped to permit a modest secretary to record the movement. 

From many sources come the reports from secretaries and con- 
ferences of a determined effort to emphasize definite individual service 
and evangelistic effort on a sane educational basis, for instance, 

The Employed Officers Association of the State of Illinois is con- 
sidering,—‘‘The Relative Value of the Various Religious Activities 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association in the Producton of Posi- 
tive Results.’ After an exhaustive study it resolved in part as 
follows: 

‘*First in relative value, of all the religious activities in the pro- 
duction of positive results, is the study of the Bible, coupled with 
individual service. Co-ordinate with this is the winning of men to 
Christ by personal effort. Second in relative value, are evangelistic 
meetings, stated and special, these meetings, to a large degree, to be 
supplemental to Bible classes and groups for Christian culture and as 
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ereators of opportunities for individual service and enlistment in 
Bible classes.”’ 

This statement is regarded in many quarters as reflecting the 
sentiment of a large number of Association men. ‘‘No less evangel- 
istic meetings but more Bible classes.’’ 


FEATURES OF RELIGIOUS WORK. 


Six characteristic facts or tendencies have come into greater 
prominence in the religious work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. They are as follows: 

I. Federation and co-operation of existing Christian and social 
agencies to obtain economy and efficiency in concerted effort to reach 
the men and boys of entire communities. 

The record of 1909 is written largely in terms of Federation and 
Co-operation. New principles have been evolved or old ones remade 
in the splendid effort to measure up to the opportunity and do the 
work that was thrust upon us almost without a moment’s notice. In 
nearly every community men are doing work they never did before 
or in ways new to them. Such federated efforts as the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, Bible Class and Brotherhood Federations have 
tested the foree and adaptability of the Association as it has seldom 
been tried. From north, south, east and west, from large city and 
country town there has come a splendid response to the call for un- 
selfish service. 

The associations most fully meeting the requirements of their 
communities and receiving most largely the support of church and 
business men are those that have entered actively into the federated 
movements. A strong work in the building of the Association and 
a reputation for being expert has given many of our associations a 
position of peculiar power in the ‘‘Man’s Era of the Church.”’ 

II. Re-affirmation of the relationship of the Association to the 
Church as that of an auxiliary to the main body; and its relation to 
the community as of servant to all. 

In the many federated efforts that have been promoted during 
the year the Association has found that the best results are obtained 
when the Church is recognized as the divinely created organization 
and when church membership is regarded as far more important than 
membership in the Young Men’s Christian Association. By resolu- 
tion in representative gatherings and by definite action in many local 
centers the association men have indicated their policy of entering 
upon the federated activities as members of certain individual 
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churches and not by virtue of their connection with the Association. 

In many communities the Association has risen to the need and 
by work and deed has firmly fixed on the minds of men that it is 
not another kind of a church, is net the dictator of the church, is 
not in the business of simply making a living but that it is the auxil- 
iary of the church maintained by zealous consecrated chureh men for 
the purpose of rendering service to the men and boys of the entire 
community. 

It is sometimes held that the inability of the church to cope with 
modern conditions resu!ted in the organization of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and many other splendidly organized auxiliary 
forces; that the Association is the product of the weakness of the 
church. The record of the past two years has been especially effee- 
tive in dispelling such an error. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is the product of the force and vitality of the church mani- 
festing itself to the work of enthusiastic, praying, consecrated church 
men, who saw that the special work for men could best be done by a 
specially organized auxiliary force. 

III. Greatly increased responsibility of the Association as a 
result of the aroused interest among the laymen of the churches and 
the multiplied financial resources. 

During the period covered by this survey there has been a notable 
movement among the men of the churches. Men have been trained 
and inspired to attempt great things for conserving the good and for 
creating new conditions of progress in the uplift of society and the 
salvation of men. 

One of the striking facts is that the men of the country have 
contributed for buildings, equipment and current expenses in addi- 
tion to the vast sums paid by members for dues and privileges, on an 
average of one million dollars a month during the past twenty 
months. The flood of gold pouring into the treasuries and mingling 
with the stream of men as they surge on through our associations has 
multiplied the responsibility of the Association beyond calculation. 
The thinking men of the movement know that these vast sums have 
been entrusted to the Association because of the splendid development 
in religious work. These same men know that the most perilous 
epoch of the Association is now before it, the period when return 
must be made to the country for the vast sums of money placed in its 
keeping. 

IV. Definite activity by individuals for individuals on the basis 
of Christian Fellowship, touching all the features of a man’s life co- 
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ordinating the social, physical, educational and religious activities 
for the uplift of the man. 

From many associations through the answers given in the ques- 
tionnaire and from published statements in Association men, many 
state and local papers the writer has received the clear impression 
that we are now in a period when many movements are in progress 
for establishing the responsibility of man for man on the basis of 
Christian Fellowship. The Big Brothers’ Movement has found a 
hearty support in many communities. Thousands of men are serving 
each as the friend and adviser of a needy boy, rendering a great 
service in the saving to the Church and the State thousands of boys 
who otherwise would doubtless become members of the criminal class. 

In dealing with the immigrants it has been found to be the most 
satisfactory plan to have individuals deal with individuals. The 
foreigner is most easily won to American ways and to a love for the 
Christian church on a basis of friendship for the man who is leading 
him into the new relationships. This is recognized by the criminal 
and degenerate classes. ‘To accomplish the purpose of ruining the 
foreigner the individual touch on the basis of friendship is always 
used. 

The Sunday School Athletic League, bringing athletic Christian 
young men into active relationship with Sunday-school boys, is an- 
other illustration of the tendency of th. time to develop the personal 
touch. As soon as the boy is related to the Sunday school through the 
friendship for a man whom he admires and follows he remains and 
the Church has a chance to mould his life. 

Men are being reached throngh their group classifications as 
before but there is a remarkable emphasis placed upon the Fellowship 
basis in winning men to the better things of life, to Christ and His 
Church. 

V. Increasingly the Association has come to place religious work 
for men and boys on an educational basis. 

More and more the Bible class and small group or unit have 
come to be used as evangelistic agencies. Clubs, classes, in the Asso- 
ciation, in homes, in shops, and increasingly in the churches, often in 
the basements on week day evenings, have come into general use as 
means for winning men and boys to the Christian life and relating 
them to the church. 

The training classes in many associations are a source of great 
power in developing the co-operative work in the community efforts. 
In some Sunday schools the separate department for adolescent boys 
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is being tried with great success. The men who are doing the best 
work in Sunday-school fields are often men who have been trained 
by classes or service in the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

VI. Emphasis placed increasingly by the Association upon ef- 
forts to serve in its proper capacity as the relating factor in effecting 
united movements, based on volunteer service. 

A study of the entire field of Association activity reveals a re- 
markable resourcefulness in dealing with many and complex problems. 
Beginning with the county work and ending with the great metropol- 
itan organization one sees through it all an admirable holding to sane 
reasonable methods and plans and an astounding adaptability in ad- 
justing work to the situation. There has been marked increase in the 
numbers of employed officers but the Association is striving more 
and more to place volunteer service in the front rank as the more 
desirable and necessary of the two. The secret of the phenomenal 
success of the Association is due to the pressing in volunteer service 
of a large number of men doing definite work on a short term basis. 

In conclusion. 

The recent emphasis on the importance of expressional activities 
in education warrants a special study of the work of the Association 
in promoting personal service under the social motive on the part of 
young men. Surveying the efforts that are being made the writer 
has also, agreeable to the request of the officers of the department of 
Christian associations, in the last part of this article attempted to set 
forth a program of individual tasks of social service appropriate for 
young men. 

In determining a programme for individual effort in Social 
Service, it is well to state clearly three forms of activity, as follows: 

First: Individual tasks for individuals. 

Second: Individual tasks for groups or classes. 

Third: Individual tasks for the entire community. 

It is manifest that these three dovetail into each other. One 
eannot perform a task for an individual without benefiting a group 
and in the final analysis, the entire community. Im defining tasks, 
however, these three divisions seem to manifest themselves as aids in 
making plain the problem of setting individuals at work in Social 
Service.. 

In the establishment of clearly defined units of work, confusion 
arises as to where Social Service ends and Christian Service begins. 
The social and religious activities are so interlocked when the actual 
work is attempted, that it is difficult to separate the two. Therefore 
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the term Social will be dropped for convenience and the term Service 
used without a qualifying adjective. 

It is interesting to analyze the replies given by seventy-nine 
general secretaries and religious work directors, from associations 
large and small, from all parts of the country to the following ques- 
tions: 

I. Cite three definite ways in which individuals have performed 
personal tasks in helping individuals. 

II. Indicate one or more pieces of work accomplished in Service 
for groups or classes. 

III. Cite one or more definite ways in which members and 
workers of associations have been led to perform personal tasks for 
and in Social Service, for groups or classes of men or boys, or for the 
community. 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT FOR INDIVIDUALS. 


Nearly every one of the secretaries mention finding employment, 
ten report visiting the sick in homes and in hospitals, six state that 
the Big Brother Movement is working well, twenty list Soul Saving 
as the result of personal interviews. The following are some of the 
tasks mentioned: A good licking to help break off a detestable habit ; 
an ex-convict found a job and led into the Christian life; personal 
advice in helping to choose a life work; brotherly sympathy extended 
to one discouraged; a runaway boy induced to return home; finding 
homes for foreigners; voluntary probation officers; sending a young 
man to school to prepare for Association work; young Greek trained, 
educated and will be sent back to his country as a medical missionary. 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT FOR GROUPS. 


Ten secretaries to whom the questionnaire was sent, record teach- 
ing English to foreigners, six report taking part in the playground 
movement; twenty report the teaching of Bible classes in shops, 
hotels, hospitals, orphan asylums, boarding houses, clubs and churches; 
eleven report the formation of clubs for men and boys, such as 
‘Good Government Club,’’ ‘‘Book Reading Club,’’ ‘‘ Employment 
Club,’’ Debating Club,”’ ete. 

Other activities mentioned are as follows: Practical talks in 
shops and factories, soloists in various kinds of meetings, social cen- 
ters for young people, reception to ship men, talks on civie and re- 
ligious problems to labor unions, conferences on needs of men, leaders 
of gymnasium classes in and outside of the building, teaching boys 
how to raise chickens. 
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INDIVIDUAL EFFORT FOR ENTIRE COMMUNITIES. 


Three of the secretaries replying to the questionnaire report 
civic federations, two record evangelistic campaigns, three mention 
forming a Sunday-school Athletic League. Other forms of effort are 
as follows: Athletic Federation, City and State Federation in behalf 
of the foreigners, using the publie school houses as social centers. 

From the foregoing partial list of activities it is seen that the 
range of activity of the Association is as broad as the needs of men, 
varying according to the size and character of the community in 
which the Association is located or where the needy man or boy lives. 

Our task is therefore to arrange a programme that will be work- 
able in any and all communities, using the material at hand to do the 
job. One of the weaknesses of the Association work, is that we are 
lost in getting ready to do, and never really getting at the thing 
that needs to be done. The programme outlined is intended to begin 
at once, in any community, the work that needs to be accomplished 
and to begin by using the available men, relating them to the task 
according to their ability. 


I. KEY MEN. 


The first thing to be done is to discover the ‘‘key men’’ who are 
natural leaders in their respective circles of influence. These men 
are usually found to be busy with many things to do. Only by eare- 
ful leading can they be induced to recognize their responsibility for 
work which they have not hitherto recognized as theirs. One of the 
best ways to gain the support of such men is, to unite them on a 
basis of fellowship. When a leader has come to recognize a man as 
his friend, he will be loyal in his activity. A study of political con- 
trol reveals that much of the ‘‘machine”’ strength is based on friend- 
ship. There is no reason why an Association machine should not be 
built on honest friendship. 


Il. CLEARLY DEFINED TASKS. 


The best way to hold the strong man in active service is, to offer 
him definite things to do; many a good work comes to naught because 
efforts become confused ; many a good wood chopper is confused and 
discouraged because he is not given particular trees to cut and allowed 
to complete the job. 

Leaders in Association activities should plan to reach certain par- 
ticular individuals, groups or classes and to definite things with or 
for them. Men will spend splendid energies and valuable time 
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mourning over the rotten political condition of a town or lamenting 
over the way young men are wasting their young manhood in vice 
and sins, and never make a move to change conditions until some one 
points out the thing that ought to be done, indicates the particular 
young man who needs a friend, and then it is easy to do the one 
thing at a time to better conditions. 


MI. SHORT TERM UNITS. 


It has been found wise to discontinue standing committees as far 
as possible and to plan for a man and boy to do one piece of work 
that will oceupy a few days or a week or a month; when his part of 
the job is finished, thank him, discharge him and give him another job. 

Never allow a man to become a grafter by permitting him to re- 
ceive credit for work that he did not do. The Association as well as 
the Church has too many ‘‘dummy directors’’; too many men on 
paper committees; when a man ceases to be a producer, drop him. 
We must train men to be honest in service as weil as honest in paying 
their debts. 

IV. INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

Every man or boy delights in responsibility. Everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business. When a man accepts responsibility for a 
job, he will do it. Many a good volunteer in Association work has 
been lost because the secretary carried the responsibility. Give a man 
a task to do; allow him all credit if he succeeds; let him carry the 
blame if he fails. The uniform experience is that he will not fail. 

v. ‘SHINGLE DOWN.”’ 

Every community is a unit; outside interference is resented. Let 
the men bear the burdens of their own city or town. By connecting 
the man who is strong with the one who is a little weaker, the weak 
man is pulled up. Older boys make the best workers for younger 
boys. By making a roof of men, placing the thick ends of the shingle 
on the thin end of the one next to it a waterproof roof is made for the 
protection of the community. 

It is easy when no programme is established to have the men 
and boys in detached groups, like bundles of shingles; the thick ends 
on top of one another and the thin ends together; gangs of boys run- 
ning wild, ruining themselves and the community; while the good 
men and boys waste their energy assisting men and boys as competent 
as themselves who don’t need them. 

Promoters and pioneers are needed in every community and 
every community has them if they are given a chance. One will do, 
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let him begin at once relating ‘‘key men’’ to ‘‘definite tasks,’’ on a 
‘short term basis,’’ placing ‘‘responsibility’’ on men aecording to 
their ability, shingling men and boys down by distributing the strong 
so that they protect and strengthen the weak, and the Service problem 


is solved. 





WHAT BIBLICAL MATERIAL? 


WHAT PORTIONS OF THE BIBLE ARE BEST ADAPTED FOR PARTICU- 
LAR SUNDAY SCHOOL ENDS, AND HOW SHOULD THESE ENDS 
CONTROL THE METHODS OF USING THIS MATERIAL 


LESTER BRADNER, PH.D. 
Rector St. John’s Episcopal Church, Providence, R. I. 


In this paper we shall assume that the Bible is not the only 
subject-matter of Sunday-school study. Hence it will be impossible 
for a Sunday school to devote its entire study-time to Biblical ma- 
terial. This assumption is, of course, open to discussion, but the 
writer is convinced that the broader interpretations of the content 
of Religious Education, as well as the practical interests of Chureh 
life, demand that the Sunday-school curriculum inelude other subjects 
beside Biblical history, literature, and theology. The plan of sup- 
plementary lessons is but a temporary makeshift. Such subjects as 
Chureh History, Missions, Christian Doctrine, Christian Worship, 
ete., must be accorded a regular place in the curriculum of the 
Sunday school on a par with other subjects. This, of necessity, 
diminishes very materially the amount of time which can be spent 
upon the study of the Bible. To outline the Biblical material to be 
used under these conditions without knowing just what is the dis- 
tribution of these other subjects in the curriculum, must of necessity 
be a very tentative task, and ean only be accomplished in the rough. 

Accepting the usual grading of the modern Sunday school, we 
may assume that the Primary Department will give a very large pro- 
portion of its time to Biblical work. The Junior, Intermediate, and 
Senior Departments will give a relatively smaller portion, but one 
gradually increasing as the later years are reached. 


CROWDING THE CURRICULUM. 


We cannot help feeling that the recent plans for the Biblical 
work of the Sunday school tend to be over-crowded, even when no 
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extra-Biblical subject-matter has been introduced into the course. We 
are not referring here so much to the uniform scheme of the Inter- 
national lessons as to the various attempts to provide graded material. 
The outline lessons of the Bible Study Union Series demand far 
more careful work than is common in Sunday schools to master their 
rapidly moving chain of events. And other separate courses on the 
Old Testament, on the Life of Christ, and the Life of St. Paul, are 
apt tc be overloaded. This is increasingly felt to be true of the 
eatena of Biblical stories commonly used in Primary Departments. 
The leading motive in most eases has been to cover, so far as possible, 
the whole of the Biblical material. The aim is, practically, to cause 
the child, even as a child, to be fairly familiar with the whole of the 
Bible. This is to make the underlying motive not so much the study 
of a theme, which it ought to be, as the study of a literature. We 
are convinced that such an aim is impracticable in the Sunday-school 
curriculum even at present. We believe that it will become more 
and more impracticable as other subjects of religious instruction find 
their place in the regular course. Moreover, mere familiarity with 
the Bible is not the supreme aim in religious education. The Bible 
indeed forms a standard source-book of religion, and one far more 
readily used and comprehended than the sources in many other lines 
of study. Yet, unless we attach undue sacredness to the mere letter 
of the Bible, it is not a religious necessity for the average youth to 
be in complete command of so varied a literature. The accomplishing 
of any one section of the Bible, as such, is hardly a satisfactory edu- 
cational motive for any department of the Sunday school short of the 
Senior. 


THE STORY MATERIAL. 


So far as the Primary Department is concerned, it is at present 
thoroughly agreed that Biblical material is to be offered in free 
story form, from the mouth of the teacher, and not directly from the 
Book itself. The stories are to be selected in illustration and en- 
forcement of a scheme covering the fundamental relationships of re- 
ligion. For such a purpose the whole Bible lies open to the capable 
and independent teacher. It may be helpful in many eases to set 
forth a definite succession of stories, as is done in most of the modern 
books for primary teaching, such as the Cushman-Haven Series, the 
Palmer Lessons, or the book called ‘‘Religion in Song and Story.’’ 
But we all realize that in the hands of a skillful teacher any Biblical 
story is capable of a large number of different applications. Mrs, 
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Houghton, in her book, ‘‘Telling Bible Stories,’’ has most cleverly 
shown how the same story may be made to yield different truths, 
according to the development of the child for whom it is used, and the 
light in which the story is regarded. It is beside the mark, therefore, 
to endeavor to indicate in any hard and fast way just what portions 
of the Bible should be covered in the Primary Department. One 
might fairly frame a rough list of ‘‘Bible stories every child should 
know,”’ to serve as a kind of norm for the ultimate attainment of the 
child of,—say eleven years of age. Familiarity with such a list is 
a very desirable substratum for future Biblical study. Yet it might 
not always be feasible to make this list in itself a definite part of a 
school curriculum. We should expect a collection of this sort to in- 
elude at least the following: 

Stories of Creation, Eden, Cain and Abel, the Flood, the Tower 
of Babel; stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; stories of Joseph, 
Moses and the Exodus; stories of Joshua, and the Conquest, of Jep- 
thah, Gideon, Samson, and Eli; stories of Ruth, Samuel, and the first 
three Kings; stories of the division of the Kingdom, of Elijah and 
Elisha, of Micaiah, of the war with Moab, and the siege of Samaria; 
stories of Jehovah, of Uzziah’s irreverence, Hezekiah’s sickness, Sen- 
nacherib’s overthrow; stories of Josiah, the Book of the Law, of 
Jeremiah and Jehoiakim, of the capture and destruction of Jerusa- 
lem; stories of the Captives’ Return, and the new Temple, of Nehe- 
miah and Ezra; stories of Job, of Daniel, and of Jonah. 

In the New Testament we would have stories of the Life of 
Christ, of the Apostles in Jerusalem, of Stephen, and Philip, of 
Peter and the Gentiles, of Paul’s conversion and journeys, of the Gifts 
of Tongues, of the Temple of the Spirit, of the Christian Armor, of 
Timothy, and of Philemon; the vision of the Marriage Supper of the 
Lamb, and of the New Jerusalem. 

Some discussion has arisen of late as to whether the Old Testa- 
ment forms a desirable text-book of morals for children. This ques- 
tion is hardly applicable to the material for the Primary Department. 
Most of us have come to. feel that we must recognize a gradual 
progress in the morality reflected in the Old Testament, and that 
we could not conscientiously justify many of the actions and standards 
of the chief characters in the Old Testamnent scenes. But this need 
cause no trouble in Primary work, where most of the material is not 
read but re-told by the teacher. The well-equipped Primary teacher 
will, in the re-telling, easily adjust or explain the divergences of the 
narrative from the Christian standard. The teacher, of course, must 
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realize that such divergencies occur and be ready to understand and 
interpret them. But there is no need, for work in Primary grades, 
to enter upon any formal process of elimination. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL. 


The Bible story, as such, should give place in later childhood, 
or early adolescence to the Bible biography. The line of demarcation 
between story, biography, and history, while not always perfectly 
definite, is in the main clear. The amount of minor biographical 
material in the Bible is almost unlimited. But the major characters 
are not so numerous but what they can be accomplished. The Old 
Testament list should include the patriarchs Abraham, Jacob, and 
Joseph; the national leaders, Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Saul, David, 
Solomon, Hezekiah, Josiah, Nehemiah; the prophets Elijah, Elisha, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah; the women Ruth, Hannah, Esther. In the New 
Testament we should take beside the Life of Christ, the biographies 
of John the Baptist, Peter, John, and Paul. If this list be deemed 
too small, it could be wisely increased by the addition of any or all 
of the following: Job, Gideon, Samson, Jonathan, Jereboam, Rheo- 
boam, Ahab, Jehoash, Ezra, Zerubbabel, Amos, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Jonah, Miriam, Deborah, Barnabas, Stephen, Timothy, Luke. 

The treatment of these characters would necessarily be in out- 
line in many eases. It would, an the whole, be more practicable to 
compile a biographical text-book largely in Biblical phraseology, than 
to attempt to make the pupil pick out the facts from scattered refer- 
ences in the Bible. What is needed in this period is not so much an 
acquaintance with the Bible as a’ bock, as a forcible presentation of 
great personalities, and their religious experiences. If the Biblical 
material bearing on these various lives were brought together, with 
as few alterations as possible, and with brief introductions and ex- 
planatory notes at required intervals, it would be far preferable to 
the usual lesson schemes. It would not be of vital importance that 
these biographies should be studied in chronological order, or even 
by periods. There should be freedom to bring together from any 
period lives which have striking points of similarity or contrast. 

Doubtless the fullest presentaton, in comparison with the rest, 
would be given to the life of Christ. It would depend upon the 
general shaping of the curriculum of the school whether or not this 
should be the last elementary survey of the biography of Jesus, It 
is widely recognized as a desirable thing that the period at which 
most boys and girls enter personally into church membership, at 
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about 14 or 15 years of age, should be introduced by a broad, incisive 
treatment of the Master’s life. Whether this should repeat in a more 
expanded way the simpler study of the biographical course, or wheth- 
er this part of the biographical framework should be reserved for 
that age, is a question to be settled in reference to other subjects 
claiming a place in the curriculum at this period. In our opinion the 
double treatment is preferable, and the outlines on this subject fur- 
nished in Pease for the Junior and Intermediate Department (An 
Outline of a Bible School Curriculum, pp. 170ff, 245ff) are very 
satisfactory as indicating the difference in method between the two. 

Along with the biographical study of the Bible should begin the 
manual training in geography. The principles underlying the so- 
called ‘‘Travel Lessons’’ are appropriate at this period, and note- 
book work should be freely used, as well in forms of illustration and 
character study as in geography. 


ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Somewhere near the close of this period should be introduced a 
simple study of ethical principles largely illustrated by Biblical in- 
cidents and statements. There is abundant material for this pur- 
pose, but it has not to our knowledge been gathered with a view to 
the instruction of young adolescents. Yet a plain, practical, objective 
course in simple Christian morals is of prime necessity in our Sunday 
schools. It is not to be a course on the Ten Commandments, though 
the decalogue will enter into it; nor yet a course on the Teachings of 
Jesus, although these will be normative in it, but rather a course on 
Christian Conduct as reflected in the development of the Seriptures. 
Selected portions of the Old Testament, from the codes, from the 
prophets, from the Book of Proverbs, from historical incidents, would 
illustrate the fundamental laws of obedience, justice, and social re- 
sponsibility. The climax in the Christian principles of inner right- 
eousness, love and service, Christian brotherhood and sympathy, 
would be secured from the words of Christ, and passages from the 
Acts and Epistles. 

Returning to the main lines, we assume that a treatment of the 
life of Christ forming a transition from biography to history will in 
most schools find a place at about the age of 14 to 15, and would 
form the portal to the work of the high school grades. It is natural 
to follow such a course with the history of the early Apostolic Church, 
and the missionary labors of St. Paul as found in the Acts and the 
Epistles. 
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HISTORICAL MATERIAL. 


This brings us to the proper period for a true historical study 
of the Old Testament, and indeed of the making of the Bible as a 
book, including the introduction to the separate books. We believe 
that all of these topics have hitherto been placed too early in the 
general course. We can gain from the Old Testament all that is 
necessary in story and biography for the early life of the child with- 
out endeavoring to carry him through the intricacies of Hebrew his- 
tory. But when the historical sense has fairly come to its develop- 
ment, and the youth is able to appreciate the gradual processes of re- 
ligious thought and literary structure, then the history of the Old 
Testament comes with illuminating power to a mind ready to compre- 
hend and remember it. To study it at this period is to lay a logical 
and attractive foundation for the more detailed study of the life of 
Christ which should be the main feature of the Biblical training of 
later adolescence. 

The same holds true, in our opinion, in regard to Biblical Intro- 
duction, and the general literary knowledge of the Bible. It is of 
course possible to teach the child of 11 to 14 years many facts con- 
cerning the Books of the Bible, especially with such excellent out- 
lines as Miss Chamberlain’s, but in any school where time must be 
devoted to other subjects outside the Bible, we question the expe- 
dieney and economy of such an attempt. 


TOPICAL STUDIES. 

We have now reached a point in the curriculum of the school, 
whether it be a Senior Department or a Graduate Class, where the 
possibilities of Biblical study are very wide. We may study certain 
periods as wholes, or certain Biblical books. We may take up the 
Prophets, or the Epistles. Most certainly we shall not omit a careful 
study of the Teachings of Christ based upon the harmony of the 
gospels. As the pupils near the age of twenty, a large array of at- 
tractive courses will be appropriate. Topical studies may be made of 
the Wisdom Literature Old Testament Religion or of Christian Doc- 
trine. The Social Teachings of Jesus, or of St. Paul, the Canon of the 
Bible, the inter-testamental period, and other topics will readily sug- 
gest themselves. It would be fruitless to try to except any portion of 
the Biblical material from survey at this point in the curriculum. 
Consequently, we may close our paper here, 






























COLLEGE LEADERSHIP IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EFFICIENCY.* 


Henry F. Corps, 
General Secretary, The Religious Education Association. 


If we continue to cherish the conception of the college with its 
quiet cloisters, the home of culture, for the privileged few, and if we 
continue to regard the Sunday school as a wholly inefficient institu- 
tion, purposeless, powerless, educationally discredited, it will seem 
a far ery indeed from the one to the other. The fact, however, that, 
as I hope to indicate, educational leaders are more than hospitable to 
the thought involved in the title is due to this: that our conceptions 
of the place and purpose of the college are changing under the infiu- 
ence of the ideal of ‘‘social efficiency’’ while the Sunday school is 
demonstrating its social importance and its possibilities of educational 
efficiency. 

In the matter to which this paper is addressed our coneern is 
not with technical or professional training for religious service. That 
is a work greatly needing attention, but it belongs to graduate and 
professional schools. The plea is for such a comprehensive recogni- 
tion of the undergraduate student’s social and religious future on the 
part of the college as will insure, first, that ideals of culture shall be 
religious; second, that the leadership for which the college prepares 
a man shall include leadership in religious service ; third, that in seek- 
ing to bring men to the full heritage of their lives the college shall 
recognize their religious heritage and in training men for social living 
in the future it shall have regard to the fact that the life of the 
church, its activities and services, is an essential part of every normal 
man’s social existence. The question as to what place particular 
studies, especially those which relate directly to Sunday-school service 
shall oceupy, is a minor one compared to this; whether our cultural 
ideals shall develop from those of an age in which the highest values 
of life were found in art and literature, not essentially Christian, 
and in which the highest aim in life was individual satisfaction and 
development, to those of this age in which the spirit of Christianity 
stands for the best and the highest aim, that is, the social aim and 
ideal under which a man learns to live and serve as a member of that 
vast community which embraces God and man in one. 





u sath paper read at the World’s Sunday School Convention, Washington, D. C., 
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RELIGION AND SOCIAL EFFICIENCY. 


If the work of the college is that of general broad preparation 
for the whole of life, the college is bound to consider the Sunday 
school. Religion, religious service, and aspiration are essential parts 
of life. No college prepares for the whole of life that does not recog- 
nize the spirit of religion running all through life. But religion is 
more than a spirit. It has forms of expression and modes of activity. 
In itself it is a social force and through these it becomes a tremendous 
social factor. We are saying today that the single comprehensive 
aim of education is social efficiency. No man ean possibly be efficient 
as a social being if his training has neglected the greatest single social 
and socializing dynamic in history, the religious life and religious 
work. Now the one particular ageney which gives popular, specific 
and systematic training for righteous, religious living, is the Sunday 
school. It is the one school of religion. The decline of the home and, 
under full Christian ideals, the necessary separation of church and 
state has left to this single institution practically all popular instruc- 
tion in religion whether conceived of as history, philosophy or prin- 
ciples of living. The Sunday school, on this account, has a definite 
function in respect to human culture. It is the institution upon 
which we are laying the heaviest loads and to which we are commit- 
ting the most delicate and important tasks, especially for those who 
are in the highly impressionistic, the determinative period of life. 
It is the one institution, governed by the churches, which may be 
properly called the school of character. Every time we are confront- 
ed by any of our modern complex problems of living, political cor- 
ruption, social evils, labor troubles, crime, unnecessary disease and 
suffering, we recognize that all these are personal at roct; we know 
that if we would remedy them we must redeem and transform indi- 
viduals. Every problem is a problem in character. The one solu- 
tion which lies in our hands is that of education. The one agency 
we have for the direct education of righteous character, the only one 
designed and maintained exclusively for this is the Sunday school. 
We have faith to believe that if we might have all the children of our 
day and were ourselves adequate to the task of teaching them the 
right life and ourselves sufficiently versed in the laws of the higher 
life we could be sure that for our nation the good would come in the 
next generation. How can any think that the college, the school of 
leadership, has no responsibility toward this institution designed so 
large, so important in its work and upon which so many increasing 
demands are now made. 
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CULTURE FOR AND THROUGH SERVICE. 


We talk of the college as existing for the broad general culture 
of men. But culture to what end? That its graduates may be able 
to wear evening clothes with ease, to make graceful speeches, to refer 
intelligently to the classics peacefully reposing on their shelves, to be 
graceful admirers of ancient art and scoffers at modern beauty? 
Culture to what end if not to the end of service? The ideal of edu- 
cation is the development of the life of each for the sake of a rich, 
efficient life to give to all, the social efficiency of each for the sake ef 
service to all. It is idle folly, a blindness to present large oppor- 
tunity to talk about social efficiency while we neglect so large a 
chance for service as the Sunday school offers. 

The college has a responsibility for the Sunday school because 
the Sunday school demands, needs, the best, trained leadership. The 
school of leadership, the college, must provide leaders here. We have 
a right to expect that the social investment which has been made in 
the college man,—an investment not made by parents alone nor by 
himself alone nor by faculty alone, but made by society which, 
through its sacrifices, makes the college possible—that such an invest- 
ment shall receive an adequate return, that men shall come back to 
their churches and homes and communities ready not simply to 
forge ahead in business, but to go in the lead of every good and 
worthy movement. The higher standards we are setting for the 
Sunday school, its fast growing tasks, its increasing opportunity is 
revealing to the cultured men and women of our day what a splendid 
chance for leadership it offers. College men and women are coming 
into the Sunday school, not simply because there are more college 
men and women in our communities but because the Sunday school 
means more than ever before and especially because the school gives 
to these young people just that chance for ideal service for which 
they hunger, a chance to do big things and to do them under great 
discouragements. But when these men and women come into our 
Sunday schools, while they have the advantage of broad general cul- 
ture, to them as essential for technical purposes as the maul is to 
the wedge, they are as ignorant as anyone else as to the real signifi- 
cance of this institution, as to its educational function and as to the 
general principles under which its work must be done. They have 
studied Athenian constitutions; they could organize a ‘‘field of cloth 
of gold’’ or tell just how a June bug came to be, but they do not 
know how their churches came to be, still less how to organize life 
for character ends. 









COLLEGE LEADERSHIP. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE. 


The time has come when we must turn to the colleges and de- 
mand that they justify their existence. To what purpose are the 
denominations making investments in their colleges? The president 
of the Carnegie Foundation has called attention to some aims and 
purposes, such as denominational rivalry, sectarianism, jobbism, etc., 
which cannot satisfy honorable people. The colleges as schools of 
leadership must make a return to those institutions which have made 
them possible. Practically all are of religious origin. They would 
have been impossible but for religious institutions. They are as much 
a part of our institutional religious life as are the churches themselves. 
Now, especially in view of the efficiency of the state universities, what 
possible excuse for existence can a denominational college have if it 
does not exist to make ideals of culture religious and to spiritualize 
the ideals of the community, the state, the nation? In other words, 
whatever forms of leadership we may have a right to look for from 
college men and women, this we have always a right to expect and 
without this we must count the service of the college incomplete, 
namely, that its men and women shall be those who are religious lead- 
ers, who help men to interpret life in terms of higher values, who can 
be counted upon for service in every endeavor to make real right- 
eousness. 


TRAINED LEADERS. 


I am aware that on the other side we may say that the church 
is not quite ready to use trained men, that is, trained laymen. It is 
urged that the church is not yet ready to give the college man a 
trained man’s job. But what of those churches that are? Specifically 
and practically what are the colleges doing to turn over to the 
churches efficient laymen? It is time that, so far as the increment 
to the churches is concerned, the denominations were demanding a 
return for the money they put into the colleges. 

Now this is not an argument which would turn our colleges into 
technical schools on church work and Sunday-school management. 
It is simply a demand in line with the modern recognition of the 
social place of the college and of man’s social necessity for religion. 
No college would count itself responsive to the life of today if it did 
not have courses in social studies. Every college catalogue indicates 
this social inclusiveness of the curricula. It is on this ground and 
on that of the function of religion in the life of today and of the 
great service which the Sunday school has to render that we must 
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turn to the college and demand that in the course of that training, 
developing of life, which it seeks to give to our sons and daughters it 
shall consider them not simply as linguists, mathematicians, philoso- 
phers, but as the children of God who have a service to render to their 
brothers and upon whom will rest the responsibilities peculiarly of 
the development of the religious life by educational means and 
through the educational agency of the church. 

That we are not blazing a solitary trail becomes evident when we 
turn to the colleges to ask whether they have accepted the responsi- 
bility for training youth to religious social efficiency. Here are some 
answers from college officers written in response to a recent letter 
of inquiry: 

Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, Calif. President 
David Starr Jordan writes: ‘‘It is desirable, however, that courses 
comparable to those given in engineering should be given in lines 
looking toward religious leadership.’’ 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. President J. H. George writes: 
‘*We have courses in Drury designing to train college students for 
church and Sunday-school service. This is a new department. Our 
plans are not at all perfect.”’ 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kas. President Frank K. Sanders 
writes: ‘‘I am in thorough sympathy with this proposition. I be- 
lieve that the time has come when our colleges should study this prob- 
lem and devise specific ways of meeting it. Washburn at the present 
time offers a very thorough series of courses in the English Bible, in 
Sociology, Comparative Religion, Mission Study—which afford a gen- 
eral preparation for religious service. We are contemplating courses 
which will specifically offer training along the lines of social and 
Sunday-school service, but have not yet organized them.’’ 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. President John H. T. Main 
writes: ‘‘For several years I have been thinking of the possibility 
of introducing a course looking to efficiency along the various lines 
suggested in your letter, namely, church work, Sunday-school leader- 
ship and all forms of social service.’” * * * 

Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio. President A. B. Church writes: 
‘‘T think your ground well taken, as to the importance of college 
young men and women being prepared for and taking an active part 
in church work for their efficient preparation in social life; for I 
firmly believe that the main business of the college is to prepare 
young men and women to be more useful members of society.”’ 
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Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. President Sharpless writes: 
“*‘T quite agree with your idea that college work should train for 
church activity in the broadest sense.”’ 

Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio. President Walter G. 
Clippinger writes: ‘‘I am thoroughly convinced of what you say, 
that there is more and more a turning of educators everywhere to a 
recognition of the fact that religious control must be a part of all 
educational processes and feel that no organization in the world has 
done more to bring this to pass than the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. The following courses have been given by myself this year 
at Otterbein: Educational Psychology, in which I take full account 
of the principles stated in your letter. Religious Education, which 
covers the entire field of this subject. Child Psychology, into which 
I inject as a very prominent factor of training the religious side. I 
am planning within a year or two, as soon as we have the means to 
employ a professor, to have a distinct series of courses upon applied 
Christianity, which must be based upon pedagogical and psychologi- 
cal principles.’’ 

Earlham College, (Biblical Department), Earlham, Ind. Pres- 
ident Kelly writes: ‘‘Both of us approve your proposition that a 
college course ought to have regard to a man’s needs and responsibili- 
ties as a church member and worker. We have a course in the history 
of the Society of Friends, one on church history, one in methods of 
religious work (partly homiletics), and are offering next year one 
on Sunday-school methods.’’ 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. President Joseph W. Mauck 
writes: ‘‘Referring to yours of May 7, among our electives is a 
semester of four hours a week upon Sunday-school methods, organiza- 
tion, administration, ete. Those who take this subject receive the 
same credit on our bachelor’s degree as would be given for history, 
literature, or any other subject. We also have one year of elective 
Bible study four hours a week with the same credit as for another 
subject. On special application, we have allowed two years of such 
study. We also have a semester on Missions, four hours a week. I 
unqualifiedly believe the college should attempt to give the training 
recited in your circular letter. Furthermore, I have long been strong- 
ly of the opinion that church colleges have been diverted to a con- 
siderable extent from their original mission. The higher education 
of the state with large resources from taxes has set definitions as to 
what a college is or should be, and since they are viewed as excluded 
from distinctly religious instruction, their definition is almost wholly 
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in terms of so-called secular subjects, their aim being primarily to 
fit young people for civic pursuits. The church colleges undertake to 
live up to the definition set by the state institutions and then propose 
to add instruction in general suited to religious training. There be- 
ing competition only in the so-called secular subjects, it is easy for 
the religious to be neglected. In short, there is an almost hopeless 
‘eompetition in kind’ with institutions which have all the taxing power 
of the state behind them. It is my conviction that the non-state 
colleges must give greater emphasis to the spiritual side, make that 
strong, and so justify their existence. In other words, they should 
offer in a strong way what the state avowedly does not offer, and not 
bend their energies to competition in kind. I do not say that Hills- 
dale College has done this, but it is my ardent hope that a chair or 
two devoted to distinctly spiritual demands will in due time be pro- 
vided here.’’ 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. President Herbert 
W. Welch writes: ‘‘While I am thoroughly in sympathy with the 
general conception indicated, it would seem to me that the only 
courses appropriate to the college would be such as the study of the 
English Bible, or the Bible in the origina! tongues, ethics, philosophy, 
economies, Christian evidences, and the like. In a word, courses of 
a general character rather than those on specific questions of Sunday- 
school organization and work.’’ 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. President Slocum writes: 
‘‘The college ought to give more attention to the training that will 
fit young men and women for church relations and activity and I 
fear that only a limited amount of that kind of work is being done. 
Trained laymen are certainly greatly needed in our churches and the 
colleges ought to supply them.”’ 

Ewing College, Ewing, Ill. President Leavitt writes: ‘Ewing 
College requires two years of Bible study for graduation. We usually 
have two classes daily, one in the Old Testament and one in the New. 
The requirements will probably be greatly increased the year to 
come. Ewing College also has a class in Sunday-school Pedagogy. 
This course consists of outline studies of the books of the Bible and 
some standard works in Sunday-school Pedagogy.”’ 

Des Moines College, Des Moines, Ia. President Loran D. Osborn 
writes: ‘‘I am a thorough believer in such education and that it is 
one of the functions of the college which justifies its existence.’’ 

University of Denver, University Park, Colo. President Henry 
A. Buchtel writes: ‘‘I think you are quite right in insisting that the 
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college ought to inspire the life of youth for social efficiency in re- 
ligious and Sunday-school leadership.’’ 

Boston University. President Huntington writes: ‘‘In answer- 
ing your inquiry in regard to the courses given in the College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston University, which look toward the equipment 
of young people for social efficiency, and also for work in the 
churches, such as Sunday-school leadership, and other offices connect- 
ed with religious societies, we have no teaching that is directly related 
to such distinctive social and religious activities.’’ 





COLLEGE ENGLISH AND THE BIBLE. 
WHY NOT THE BIBLE?* 


Witu1Am Lyon Puetps, M.A., Px.D., 
Lampson Professor of English Literature, Yale "niversity. 


If I were appointed a committee of one to regulate the much- 
debated question of college entrance examinations in English, I 
should abolish the distinction between English A and English B, 
I should erase every list of books that has thus far been tried or 
suggested, and I should confine the examination wholly to the 
Authorized Version of the Bible. This is a radical suggestion, but 
something may be said in its defense. 

The ignorance of eollege students of Biblical literature is uni- 
versal, profound, and complete. The students at Harvard and 
Yale, different as they are in many respects from their brothers in 
small colleges, resemble them closely here. If all the under- 
graduates in America could be placed in one room, and tested by 
@ common examination on the supposedly familiar stories of the 
Old Testament—I mean on such instances as Adam, Eve, and the 
Garden of Eden, Noah, Sampson, David and Goliath, Moses and 
Pharaoh—the results would be a magnificent contribution to Ameri- 
can humor. The experience of teachers with other books is almost 
never the same in two institutions of learning; but ask any teacher 
in the United States what luck he has with the Bible, and he throws 
up his hands in despair. I inquired of one fine young specimen of 
American manhood what he thought Shakespere meant by the phrase, 





* Reprinted by permission. 
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‘Here feel we not the penalty of Adam,’’ and he replied, ‘‘It was 
the mark put on Adam for having slain his brother.’’ To another 
lad, who was every inch a gentleman, I put the question, ‘‘ Explain 
the line—Or memorize another Golgotha,’’ and his face became a 
blank; I came to his relief with the remark, ‘‘Golgotha is a New 
Testament reference.’’ A light of intelligence illumined his hand- 
some face. He replied, ‘‘It was Goliath.’’ Instances like these two 
are of constant and almost daily occurence in the work of American 
college teachers. It is certainly unfortunate that the best book ever 
printed should be so little known, and that the frequent references 
to it in practically every English author should be meaningless. 

I would therefore refuse to allow any candidate to enter a 
university until he had satisfactorily passed an examination on the 
Bible. The Bible has within its pages every single kind of litera 
ture that any proposed list of English classics contains. It has 
narrative, descriptive, poetical, dramatic, argumentative, and 
oratorical passages. It covers everything that the ingenuity of a 
committee in arranging for an English A or an English B list could 
by any possibility discover. Furthermore, as the case now stands, 
books that are proposed by some examiners are ridiculed by others, 
either because they are too difficult, or too simple, or because they 
are not really literature at all. No such objection could be made 
to the Bible. Priests, atheists, skeptics, devotees, agnostics, and 
evangelists are all agreed that the authorized version of the English 
Bible is the best example of English composition that the world has 
ever seen. It combines the noblest prose and poetry with the utmost 
simplicity of diction. 

The substitution of selected portions of the Bible would be 
an enormous convenience to examination boards. It would stop the 
wrangling over various authors and over various editions. It would 
instantly silence the vast majority of complaints that any other list 
of books immediately arouses. It would not in the least interfere with 
the more advanced work in English literature done in college courses. 
It would fit the needs of every candidate. 

But, besides solving at one stroke a host of perplexing and 
complicated problems, it would remove the universal and disgrace- 
ful ignorance of the Bible among college undergraduates. Since, 
no matter what our individual differences of opinion may be, we 
are all agreed on three propositions, why eannot we substitute for 
a heterogeneous mass of books the English Bible? And the three 


propositions are these :— 
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1. It is impossible to make a list of English authors that will 
satisfy a majority of teachers in secondary schools. 

2. It is deplorable that college students should be so ignorant 
of the greatest classic in their mother-tongue. 

3. Every possible variety of English composition suitable for 
teaching purposes can be found in the Bible. 

I wish we might try the experiment. 


Comment on the Suggestions Made by Professor William Lyon 
Phelps 


By CoLonet C. W. LARNED, 
U. 8. A. Professor, United States Military Academy, 


The student entering upon the final years of his apprenticeship to 
learning would by this requirement have at least been brought into 
contact with the Bible, and would have been compelled to familiarize 
himself with some of its finest sections. If the institutions of higher 
education would unite in this policy regarding English the High 
Schools would be compelled to introduce some form of Bible study in 
their courses, and the first step will have been taken towards its recog- 
nition as an essential. There remains to be determined what can be 
done to continue the work in the higher courses. Notwithstanding the 
prevalence of the elective fallacy in undergraduate courses I believe 
there is no institution which leaves everything optional to the callow 
students; every institution requires certain fundamental studies. But 
the only supreme source of human inspiration; the only great field 
of literature; the only great historic chronicle; the only great system 
of philosophy and ethics that is not considered fundamental and 
essential, and to be required in some one of the courses of higher 
training of the man of our western civilization, is that of the Book 
which embodies the very life springs of that civilization, and to which 
it owes most that makes it supreme and distinctive on earth. 

No youth whom we profess to educate is allowed to be totally 
ignorant of the geography of man’s short abiding place; of the history 
of his blunders and crimes; of the literature of his hopes and dreams, 
his loves and hates, his guesses and negations; of the discoveries and 
uses of the natural forces that effect his body ; of the methods of secur- 
ing the various possessions and advantages that minister to his appe- 
tites and comfort: but we permit him to be totally ignorant, if he so 
elects, of the geography of his ethical life; of the history of the deal- 
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ings of God with man in his uplift from polytheism and idolatry, and 
of the people whose influence upon our ethical and social development 
has been tremendous and determinative; of the majestic literature 
of the soul, shot through and through with the spirit of God, so 
transcendent, so vital, so authoritative that all other literatures, relig- 
ious or secular, shrivel into insignificance before it; of the forces 
that energize his personal actions, that differentiate him from the 
beast—that make him an immortal soul; of the methods of feeding 
his spiritual being. 

I never cease to wonder that with all our teaching (even in relig- 
ious instruction) we do not teach, to be learned absolutely by heart, 
the Great Discourse of the Master of Nazareth—the ‘‘oracles’’ of 
Matthew which we know as the Sermon on the Mount. Here is the 
epitome of Christianity; the canon of the highest life; here is an 
ethical philosophy in a nutshell whose supremacy is not disputed by 
skeptic or agnostic, the full and sufficient guide to the paths of right- 
eousness: but, although we Christians spend years of the very best 
period of our lives in filling our minds with every variety of intel- 
lectual lumber, and notwithstanding that we all learn the ten com- 
mandments of the old covenant as a matter of course, to say nothing 
of our catechisms and creeds, scarcely any of us know the brief 
masterpiece of our faith. 

It seems to me that no Christian, and I will add no man, should 
be called educated who does not know the Sermon on the Mount; 
and, equipped with this and a few of the noblest Psalms—say, among 
others, the XIX, the XXIII, the XXXIV, the XXXVII, the LI, the 
XCI, the CIII—a Christian can carry about with him a full liturgy 
for every emergency of the soul and every religious emotion of the 
heart. But in the culture training of the college and university life 
why is it that, entirely aside from its religious bearings, this Book is 
not found worthy as literature, as history, as philosophy, of a place 
among those fundamental elements of knowledge which are compul- 
sory in all institutions of learning. 

Gentlemen of the Faculties of Higher Education in America, 
if I were to propose the matter for formal action I would move: 

I. That an examination in the authorized version of the English 
Bible, of a character to be hereafter determined, be required as the 
test for the entrance examination in English for institutions of 
Higher Education. 

II. That the study of the Bible in its literary, historieal, and 
philosophical aspects be made a part of the compulsory studies in 
each of the courses offered to the undergraduate student in our Uni- 
versities, Colleges and Technological Academies. 


THE RELIGIOUS DAY SCHOOL. 


Rev. Freperick M. Waite, A.M., Pu.D. 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Winthrop, Mass. 


The Religious Education Association keeps this problem a live 
issue. University presidents, prominent secular specialists and ear- 
nest pastors have all discoursed learnedly upon it. Already a very 
respectable amount of literary material has been collected concerning 
it. It is the problem of the better religious education of the youth 
in America. It faces the churches everywhere throughout the old 
Christendom, except the state churches, the most perfect example of 
which is in Germany, where the religious instruction in the day 
schools is the most thorough and systematic. So far in the United 
States, we have depended upon the home, the Sunday school, the 
junior organizations and the public school system, to meet the situa- 
tion. It is my pleasure to propose the Religious Day School as an- 
other helping factor in the solution. An experience of over four 
years suggests that I speak of the reasons, methods and results of 
the Religious Day School as I have known them. 

The first reason for the Religious Day School is that it restores 
the pastor to his teaching function. He is the ordained teacher of 
all the boys and girls connected with his church. Most pastors have 
excellent pedagogical instincts. Many of them were teachers some 
time during their preparatory course. All pastors, however, find 
that the organizations of their churches tend to eliminate them as the 
teachers of the youth. This responsible work is usually delegated to 
some few gifted women who as Sunday-school teachers or junior lead- 
ers have wrought nobly. But it was a principle of Christian ethics 
taught by Dr, Alvah Hovey that a personal responsibility cannot be 
delegated. It is the pastor’s business to get by all interference and 
instruct his boys and girls. A most satisfactory way of doing this 
is to have his Religious Day School. It restores him to the strategic 
position of teacher of youth. It reseats him in a throne during the 
week as teacher, equal to the pulpit throne he occupies on Sunday 
as preacher. 

The second reason for the Religious Day School is that it affords 
an easy return to the inculcating of doctrinal fundamentals. Paul 
wrote to Timothy, a young pastor, 1 Tim. 4:11, ‘‘These things com- 
mand and teach.’’ To boys and girls, the external world, material 
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things, athletics and gymnastic training are very real. It means 
much for them to be taught face to face by the pastor that ‘‘ Bodily 
exercise profiteth little, but godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.’’ 
Moreover, boys and girls readily grasp the true significance of the 
Ordinance of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. These doctrinal sub- 
jects may be taught to them without fear of the usual criticism. 
This is what the ritualistic churches are doing. Their heretical schol- 
ars may keep some of our own denomination and others in a ferment, 
but the parish priest is sticking closely to the ritualistic fundamentals. 
Walter Camp has shown that the teams that won out in the last half 
of the football season of 1909, did so by quitting tricks and returning 
to first principles. The Religious Day School makes such a work 
easy for the pastor. 

The third reason for the Religious Day School is the conviction 
that it is better to have one child under pastoral instruction five days 
in the week than five one day in the week. It pays the church to 
have the church doors open for religious instruction, every day the 
publie school doors are open for secular instruction, at least for a 
portion of the school year. What is needed is a deeper impression. 
To meet that need requires more time than once a week. It is the 
opportunity for review which makes the Religious Day School excel. 
Some children learn very quickly and they forget easily. The secret 
of fixing some things in their minds is repetition day after day. 
Usually the first teaching of a lesson is inadequate. It is necessary 
to review and review. So perfectly does this method work in the 
daily recitation, that when the course is completed, it is fixed forever 
in minds that are like wax to receive and like marble to retain. A 
few thus well trained move like a solid phalanx; while many poorly 
trained are a scattered battle-line with a mere smattering of religious 
ideas. 

The fourth reason for the Religious Day School is that it check- 
mates the argument for the parochial school or the attempt to teach 
religion in the public schools. With reference to the former, the 
Religious Day School, conducted by each denomination for one-half 
hour every school day, teaches all that needs to be taught in the sub- 
ject of religion for that day. With reference to the latter, even as 
France in 1882 prohibited religion from the publie schools, so in the 
United States, the public schools must be wholly secular and abso- 
lutely neutral. Hence the Religious Day School conducted by each 
church for its own boys and girls does what the state tacitly assumes 
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the churches will do. Educators recognize five great elements of a 
true education, Literature, Science, Art, Institutions and Religion. 
The modern state provides actively for instruction in the first four 
of these elements and sanctions passively instruction in Religion, the 
fifth element, to be given by the churches. There is a rising tide of 
opinion in this country that the churches ought to do more religious 
teaching; the Religious Day School directs that opinion into safe 
channels. 

Next, let us notice the methods of the Religious Day School. 

Its sessions may be held at the close of the publie school each 
afternoon. The first year I had these afternoon sessions, I had a 
total enrolment of forty. At first I had a general class. But after 
a conversation with Dr. E. E. Chivers, who was much interested in 
this work, I graded the school, the seventh grade met Tuesday; the 
eighth, Wednesday ; the ninth, Thursday; and the high school pupils, 
Friday. The course of study was as follows,—the seventh grade had 
catechetical instruction in ten lessons on the Bible, theism, sin, grace, 
law, life and the means of grace, ordinances, the church and final 
things. The eighth grade had instruction in Christian morals, the defi- 
nition of right, conduct in relation to self, to others in domestic, so- 
cial, business, civil! and church relations, and in relation to God. The 
ninth grade studied the law of sacrifices, the temple offerings, the 
cross and the Lord’s Supper. The high school grade studied general 
church history, memorizing the main chronological divisions. 

The second year of these afternoon sessions I had an enrolment 
of forty-two. They were a new set of pupils, so I retained the same 
course of memory Bible drill on the ten fundamental topies for the 
seventh grade, but varied the courses for the other grades. I gave 
the eighth grade a series of ten studies from a little old text-book 
translated from the German entitled, ‘‘An Allegory on the Heart of 
Man, a Temple of God or a Workship of Satan.’’ This book was 
originally written in French by a Roman priest, in 1732 it was Ger- 
manized and in 1812 it was revised and evangelized. The ninth 
grade consisted of seven boys, they read Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
taking the different parts in dialogue. The high school pupils studied 
with me Vedder’s Baptist History. Personally, I obtained the most 
intellectual stimulus from these fifteen young people who were be- 
ginning to think for themselves according to high school methods. 
But I think all the pupils recall with pleasant memories the three 
months of each of these years spent together in the Religious Day 
School. 
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the public school session, each morning, for one-half hour. The first 
year I had an enrolment of twenty-six. The class met in a small 
vestry heated by a wood stove, necessitating a new fire every morning 
at half past seven o’clock for five days in the week. But when he 
is working in the laboratory on a test case, the true investigator 
does not halt at inconveniences. I carried that class through from 
October to February, until they had finished the little text-book I 
then used. This was an interdenominational text-book by Doremus 
Seudder, a series of catechetical lessons on the religion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. In point of time, this was my first experience, and like 
some others I wished to assure the parents who sent their children to 
my school that they would not be taught anything denominational. 
But I know better now, and consider it a waste of time for a Baptist 
pastor not to incorporate into his teaching the whole truth plainly 
stated. 

The second year of these morning sessions, I had an enrolment 
of forty-two. Hitherto I had begun my classes ten or twelve weeks 
before Easter. This time, I began September 27, and closed Decem- 
ber 23. I went back also to the fourth and sixth grades feeling that 
I ought to reach boys and girls younger than those I had been teach- 
ing. The text-book was the Baptist Catechism written by the Rev. 
Charles Keyser. Some of the words in it were too classical for young 
minds, but no more so than Romanist children of the same age have 
to grapple with in the ‘‘New Boston Edition’”’ of their catechism. 
My pupils did not have to wrestle with such big ones as the ‘‘author- 
ity, infallibility and indefectibility’’ of the church. They learned the 
answers to the one hundred questions, and gave an exhibition mem- 
ory drill at our annual Bible school concert. Every week they learned 
a new stanza of choice poetry. They were also trained in finding 
Bible references, and were taught that every answer in the Baptist 
Catechism was true, because based upon the Bible. 

What are some of the results gleaned from the Religious Day 
q School ? 

The first result to the pastor is that the problem is not what to 
teach. I have seen some most excellent courses outlined, one especial- 
ly I recall, published by a committee of the Episcopal denomination. 
Our own Baptist Young People’s Union has issued some of the best 
educational material. Any pastor can easily outline the essential 
things he wants to teach boys and girls. But the erux of the whole 
situation is how to bring the boys and girls and their divinely or- 
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dained teacher together. The Religious Day School does it. It meets 
in the vestry on a week day when the pastor can have his own way 
with his pupils. It brings to bear upon them the person of all others 
who by training and by divine appointment is the best qualified for 
this work. It gives him a free hand to choose his own courses, adopt 
his own methods, and drill his boys and girls. It solves the problem 
of the better education of our youth, because it brings pastor and 
youth together as teacher and pupil. 

The second result to the pastor is an excellent review of doctrine. 
If he goes through the one hundred questions of the Baptist Cate- 
chism with a class of bright boys and girls every year, he will not 
need to go back to the Theological Seminary every few years to find 
out where he is at. He will find his ‘‘ Acres of Diamonds,’’ brilliantly 
set forth in Dr. Russell H. Conwell’s famous lecture, right in his 
home field. Probably many pastors come to feel that their intel- 
lectual resources are rather limited, but the best wit sharpener is 
the contact of mind with mind, and here are these youthful minds all 
about us. They can sharpen older wits, if not by their questions, then 
even more by their childish trust which makes you all the more ecare- 
ful what you teach them, what you say, how you deport yourself, 
even how you dress to appear before them each day. The pastor 
will find the disorderly boy and girl in his Religious Day School. 
He must discipline them, but in doing this he will get a review of 
golden precepts no other school can ever give him, unless he becomes 
a teacher of a mission school in distant lands. 

There are also tangible results to the pupils. When I finished 
my last Religious Day School session, I asked the boys and girls to 
tell me what they had learned in the school they had never learned 
anywhere else. One replied,—‘‘We have learned all about ourselves 
from the Creation to the Judgment.’’ I regard that answer as a 
fitting tribute to the whole comprehensive idea of catechism instruc- 
tion. I do not disparage strictly Bible study, but I do agree with 
a dear old friend who in her girlhood had every advantage of edu- 
cational training. Contrasting her training with present methods, 
she lamented that the catechism had dropped out of the instruction 
given our Baptist youth. Another replied,-—‘‘We have learned all 
about Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.’’ I knew she could not have 
learned it from the pulpit; for out of my forty-two enrolled, only 
five ever attended the preaching service. The Bible school is the 
church of these children; I hoped she might have learned it there, 
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but she said she had not. But she had learned about it in the 
Religious Day School. 

On one oceasion, in finishing the course outlined for the Relig- 
ious Day School, I passed out to every pupil decision cards. I care- 
fully explained it all to them and requested that they ask their par- 
ents about it and bring the cards back to me whether signed or not. 
One-half of them returned the ecards signed. 

On another ceeasion, just after we had had the lesson.on how 
we may be saved, one of the girls came to see me at the forenoon 
recess of the public school. She had been erying and said to me as 
I opened the door, ‘‘Mr. White, I have been thinking about the lesson 
all morning, I can’t think of anything else till I confess Christ as 
my Saviour; for I want to be baptized to please Him.’’ 

Another result to the pupils has to do with children’s prayers. I 
have found that the eld evening prayer, ‘‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep,’’ still is taught most children, although the Christianizing last 
line, ‘‘ And this I ask for Jesus’ sake’”’ is often omitted. I have had 
to teach the boys and girls a morning prayer, as they did not know 
of such a thing before. 

In conclusion, I hope no pastor will regard the Religious Day 
School proposition as a counsel of perfection, but rather a feasible 
plan growing out of assured knowledge. It appeals to our patriotism ; 
for it more adequately meets what the state expects the churches to 
do in providing instruction for the youth in the fifth element of a 
true education, namely, Religion. It appeals to our delight in seeing 
the progress of the kingdom, for there can be no more pleasing sight 
to a pastor’s eyes than to see the doors of his meeting house bom- 
barded by dozens of eager children trying to get into the Religious 
Day School. It appeals to our love of the first principles of truth; 
for when we read of over fifty thousand Romanist children in the 
Boston district being grounded in their doctrines in parochial day 
schools, we spring to our feet and say that we love our doctrines as 
well as those priests love theirs, and we too will pass ours on to the 
rising generation, sowing the seed in the furrows of the twentieth 
century ‘‘for the reaping by and by.’’ 

It appeals finally to the growing sense of the teaching function 
of the modern ministry. President Faunce has fully elaborated this 
in his Yale lectures. But the Religious Day School clearly seats 
the pastor in the teacher’s chair, it elevates him to the high level 
of practical dignity so readily accorded today to the teaching pro- 
fession. The very spirit of the time calls every local pastor to rise 
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to the occasion, adopt the Religious Day School and add it to his 
equipment. It was said of Huxley that there was not a thing his great 
mind knew about natural science that he would not make fascinating 
to a little child. If that was true of the physicist, it may be more 
true of the metaphysician, the theologian, the Christian teacher, to 
whom the unseen realities are as real as the temporal things of sense 
perception, and for whom there exists a supreme revelation in the 
person of God in Christ reconciling a sinful world unto Himself. 
—The Watchman, Boston. 





RECREATION AND AMUSEMENTS. 


We are coming to recognize the importance and values of recre- 
ation and amusement in relation to character development. Besides 
the splendid book by Miss Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth and 
the City Streets, a book which every pastor and social worker ought 
to read, one which is easily the most inspiring and helpful recent 
contribution to this problem, a number of articles have appeared in 
the papers and magazines, and the American Unitarian Association 
has published a pamphlet by Dr. Luther Gulick entitled, Popular 
Recreation and Public Morality. Mr. C. M. Robinson has written on 
‘‘The Educational Value of Public Recreation Facilities (see Annals 
of Am. Acad., March, 1910). The Christian Register (for July 28, 
1910) reprints an article on ‘‘Religion and Baseball.’’? In the number 
of the Annals of the American Academy mentioned above there are 
other papers on recreation and playgrounds. 

On the Theatre, from this particular point of view, much has 
been written lately. The Standard, Chicago, had in the issues of 
Feb. 26th and March 5, 1910, two articles by Earl H. Cressy. C. M. 
Sheldon writes on reforming the theatre in The Independent, April 
7th, and another article appears by C. Andrews on May 5th. In 
The American Magazine, Jan., 1910, ‘‘Plays That Make People Think’’ 
and in McClure’s Magazine, Jan., Feb. and March, 1910, under the 
title, ‘‘What the People Want.’’ Those who are perplexed on the 
matter of the moving pictures should look through the articles in 
The Congregationalist for July 9th and 16th, on ‘‘The Case for Mov- 
ing Pictures,’’ and in The Christian Endeavor World for August 4th, 
1910. By permission of Messrs. Harper & Brothers we reprint the 
last half of a significant article, by William Winter, entitled 
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‘*Shadows of the Stage,’’ appearing in Harper’s Weekly for May 7th, 
1910, not because it states all the case but because it states so strongly 
the question of decency in the drama. 

‘Where shall the line be drawn?’’ It is not prudery that protests 
against the fabrics of theatrical writing which that admirable actor 
and mature and wise thinker, Mr. Forbes-Robertson, in a recent 
speech, rightly designated ‘‘the prurient drama;”’’ it is common sense; 
it is reverent devotion to the great art of acting, and therewithal an 
abiding confidence in the Theatre as a potent social institution, natur- 
ally of great beneficence to the community; it is rational, inveterate 
opposition to decadence in dramatic art;—not decadence from any 
standard, actual or fanciful, of writing or acting, in any period of 
the Past, but decadence from the plain, simple, truthful, right stand- 
ard of god morals and good taste in the Present. The welfare of 
society does not require that the Theatre should concern itself with 
admonitory illumination of ‘‘the dark places’’ of the social system. 
The Press, day by day, attends (and attends far too minutely) to that 
branch of illumination, and the Courts are continuously industrious, 
as they are obliged to be, in the same afflictive employment. The 
public has no need of theatrical documents about miscegenation, 
‘‘marriages of convenience,’’ cellular pathology, hereditary disease, 
functional disorders and physical and mental aberrancy. It is not 
as a place exclusively for the much-mentioned ‘‘young person”’ that 
the Theatre is advocated; but the Theatre should be—and as such it 
is advocated, a place to which persons of all ages and of all classes 
can repair, with the full assurance that they will neither be nauseated 
by vice nor insulted by filth. It does not seem unreasonable to urge 
that the same spirit of refinement which, among decent persons, is 
peremptory in private life, should be respected and maintained in 
assemblies of the public. In the vast population of the United States 
there must, necessarily, exist a prodigiotis variety of tastes, and, 
accordingly, the popularity of many kinds of theatrical exhibition 
is comprehensible. The Theatre requires the support of the multitude 
and could not long exist without it. The favor of the multitude, ac- 
cordingly, must be sought—though there are limits, often disregarded, 
beyond which no theatrical suitor for the popular approval is entitled 
to pass. But intellect should lead, not follow, and it is in alluring the 
multitude to wish for what it ought to have that a theatrical manager 
manages, and thus discriminates himself from the mere unscrupulous 
speculator in theatrical wares—the huckster who, willing to present 
fine and true drama ‘‘if it will pay,’’ does not hesitate to debauch 
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the stage for the sake of profit, just as the dishonest manufacturer . 
does not hesitate to make tools for the burglar as readily as he makes 
them for the carpenter. 

‘*Evil, unhappily, has its place in the scheme of creation, and, 
accordingly, it enters human life and it enters art; but the introduc- 
tion and treatment of it in art should always, and very sternly, be 
governed by the intellectual law of selection. The sewer and the 
cesspool exist, and man is capable of bestial conduct and shocking 
depravity. The world contains many horrible things, but the analysis 
of them is out of place in the Theatre, because destructive of taste 
and injurious to the public morals. The play that introduces upon 
the public stage any subject improper to be presented there, or treats 
any subject there presented in an improper manner, is a play to be 
condemned, and the condemnation should be made as severe as lan- 
guage can make it, and should extend to its author as represented by 
it, to its producer, and to the actors who appear in it, all of whom 
are implicated in an offense against society. A pussy-footed and 
mealy-mouthed press will not avail. Some minds are pervious to 
nothing less than a trip-hammer. If the mission of the dramatic art 
be not to help mankind—to cheer, instruct, inspire, and improve men 
and women, making the soul pure, the mind gentle and strong, and 
the whole being spiritually finer, then dramatic art has no place 
which intellect is called on to recognize and advocate, and it should 
be dismissed at once into Milton’s ‘limbo,’ at the back side of the 
world, far off, the Paradise of fools. 

‘*No insisteney, therefore, can be excessive that urges the duty of 
all intellectual authorities—writers, actors, artists, all persons who 
have the power of reaching the public intelligence—to present, for 
sympathy and admiration, ideas of nobility, objects of beauty, themes 
of joy and hope, truths that intensify the life of the affections, images 
of fidelity and courage, the virtue that is never insipid, and the love- 
liness that is never tame; and thus, by giving blessings, to create, ex- 
tend, and make universal the desire for the blessings that they give. 
With a Theatre administered in that spirit there would indeed be 
ample ground for conviction that every cloud will pass away from the 
Temple of Acting. Let us strive unceasingly for that goal. All 
human life has, for its ultimate object, a spiritual victory. The divine 
spirit works in humanity in many subtle ways. It is man’s instinctive, 
intuitive imitation of Nature that creates artificial objects of beauty— 
the arch of the cathedral repeating the vista of the forest. Those ob- 
jects, in turn, react on the human mind, and deepen and heighten its 
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sense of grandeur and beauty. It is a man’s interpretation of human- 
ity that has disclosed to him the idea of a Divine Father and a spirit- 
ual destiny. All things work together for that result—the dramatic 
art deeply and directly, because, when rightly administered, it is the 
clear mirror of all that is splendid in character and all that is noble 
and gentle in conduct—showing ever the excellence to be emulated 
and the glory to be gained, soothing our cares, dispelling thoughts of 
trouble, and casting a glamour of romantic grace over all the common- 
places of the world. Against whatever is inimical to the stage, thus 
valued and thus employed, the intellect of the time should surge like 
a sea of fire, to blast, to wither, to destroy.”’—From Harper’s Weekly, 
Copyright, 1910, by Harper & Brother. 





WHAT IS MODERN BIBLE STUDY ?* 


We are constantly hearing the words ‘‘modern methods of Bible 
study.’’ Many things are exploited as modern which are essentially 
ancient and unpedagogical in method, and modern only in the fact of 
print and paper. It is well for us to have some criteria of judgment 
in choosing from the so-called ‘‘modern’’ materials for study. The 
method to which this abused term properly belongs is known as the 
inductive method. 

The inductive method seeks to arrive at general conclusions and 
theories through the consideration of specific facts. To have value the 
facts must be comprehensive, observed with accuracy, carefully re- 
corded, and co-ordinated with other facts to which they may be related. 
So employed this method finds no place for prejudice. The facts 
furnish the first and the last word. They are the fixed things in the 
process. They constitute the only authority. 


ITS WIDE ACCEPTANCE. 


In the world of science the method has found practically general 
acceptance at the present time. The laboratory, the experiment sta- 
tion, the museum, the clinic, the astronomical observatory, the scien- 
tific expedition, and other such means of discovering truth are all of 
them instruments of the inductive method. Since its adoption by 
scholars in this field, science has gone forward by leaps and bounds. 

The so-called ‘‘exact sciences’’ furnish us the best examples of 





* Excerpts from editorial in The Biblical World, June, 1910. 
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the successful employment of the inductive method. But it has not 
stopped with these; it has forced its way into more elusive and in- 
tangible subjects. The sociologist faces the facts of life and listens for 
the message they have to bring. In literature and art, realism is a 
type of induction. Even philosophy has been compelled to acknowl- 
edge the legitimacy of the inductive method, for pragmatism boasts 
of its adherence to a strictly inductive method. 


THE INDUCTIVE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


In the realm of Bible study the inductive method has come to be 
accepted as the true one by the large majority of present-day scholars. 
Even those who sppose the findings of modern historical criticism admit 
the legitimacy of the method by which the results have been attained. 
The ground of disagreement is found not in the inductive principle 
itself, but in the ways in which the principle is applied. Intelligent 
opponents of historical criticism would resent the charge that their 
own point of view and method were not fully as inductive as that of 
the most pronounced critic, which fact, incidentally, indicates that a 
good method wrongly applied may be productive of just as unfor- 
tunate results as a bad method. The inductive method in the hands 
of students well trained in historical and literary criticism has brought 
Biblical study into a prominence it perhaps never before enjoyed. The 
Bible has become a new book for large numbers of people. Many 
for whom the reading of it had become a mechanical or ritualistic ex- 
ercise attended by no real quickening of spiritual power, when made 
acquainted with the real men and women who live and move in the 
pages of the Old and New Testament, and enabled to appreciate fully 
and systematically the burdens they bore and the problems they faced, 
have received a new increment of zeal for the study of the Bible, and 
have come to look upon it as indeed the Book of Books. Students can 
never look upon the Bible as an uninteresting book after they have 
come to know Hosea, the broken-hearted, as he brings forth from his 
bitter experience words of warning and reproof for his beloved na- 
tion; Ezekiel, standing upon the ruins of Israel’s national hopes and 
striving to lay the foundations for a new theocracy; the Maccabean 
brothers, opposing a firm front to the assaults of heathendom that 
threatened to sweep away the religion of Jehovah; or Paul, the mis- 
sionary of the cross, laboring with unremitting zeal for the further- 
ance of the gospel, and pausing now and again to send back by letter 
to the churches he himself had founded, words of guidance and cheer. 
Its men and women become real personalities struggling toward a 
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fuller life and seeking a better knowledge of God just as do godly 
men and women of every age. The task of their day is seen to be the 
same kind as the task of this age; the struggle that absorbed their 
enthusiasm and energy is still with us; and the achievements they 
made it is ours to possess, only that we too may achieve and hand 
down to posterity. This new appreciation of the Bible is bound to win 
more and more enthusiastic followers; and it is safe to say even now, 
that the Bible was never so well understood as it is today. For this, 
the inductive method is chiefly responsible. 

You have doubtless been a student of the Bible. Perhaps you 
have tried different methods of study. If you have not tried the in- 
ductive method you have not yet gained the understanding and appre- 
ciation of its contents which is possible to you. You have not yet 
given the Bible a chance to do its work in forming your Christian 
ideals, and inspiring your Christian activities. 





READING COURSES IN SOCIAL SERVICE. 


A COURSE OF SOCIAL READING FOR MINISTERS AND WORKERS 
ARRANGED BY THE SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 
OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


The Social Service Commission submits the following outline of a 
course of reading for ministers who desire to understand the social 
duty of the church, and seek to promote the redemption of society. 
The commission believes that this outline will be of great value to all 
Christian workers who are interested in social questions. 

The problems of this time are the most complex and difficult that 
man has ever had to face; but they must be solved by Christian leaders 
and by Christian factors. 

The social question—the question how men shall live together in 
right relations and share in the blessings of life on just principles— 
is up for hearing, and Christian men musi? consider this question and 
must aid in its solution. 

The program of the kingdom contemplates not alone the saving 
of the person, but the salvation of society ; in fact these two ends are 
so intimately related that one cannot be realized without the other. 

The churches of today face the most splendid opportunity of his- 
tory to assume the leadership of the social faith, and to demonstrate 
the power of the gospel to save society. 
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The people of our churches who would lead the faith and efforts 
of men, must themselves have an intelligent comprehension of the 
work to be done and of the way to do it. 

In view of this we submit these courses of study, believing that 
those who follow them will find them helpful. 











PART I 





Subject 


Suggestive 


Alternative 


Reference 





Social Teaching of Je- 


Christianity and _ the 


The rages as the Sub- 
o 











The Social |SUS: Mathews; Jesus/Social Crisis, Rau -jject Redemption, 

G ear Christ and the Social/schenbusch; The Next|Fremantle; The Social 

osp Question, Peabody. reat Awakening,|/Message of the Modern 
Strong. Pulpit, Brown. 

The Family, Thwing;/The Tenement House/History of Human 

The Famil The Peril and Preser-|Problem, De Forest;|Marriage, Westermar; 

e Famuy vation of the Home,|The Bitter Cry of the|Matrimonial _ Institu- 
Riis. Children, Sparge. tions, Howard. 

The Social Unrest,|Social Work, Chad-|Country_ Life, Com- 

Social Brooks; The Church|wick; The City, Howe. |mission Report; Presi- 

Changes dent’s Homes, Com- 


and the Changing Or- 
der, Mathews. 


mission Report. 





Wealth and 
Industry 


The Social Problem, 
Hobson; Labor Prob- 
lems, Adams and Sum- 
ner; Letters to Work- 
ing Men, Stelzle. 


The Church and 
Working Men, Thomp- 
son; Organized Labor, 
Mitchell. 


Elements of Econom- 
ics, Ely; *Distribution 
of Wealth, Spahr; In- 
dustrial Evolu- 
tion, Buecher; Trust 
Problems, Jencks. 





Politics 


The Christian State, 
Batten; Ethics of Citi- 
zenship, MacCunn. 


The Spirit of De- 
mocracy, Dole; The 
Nature of the State, 
Willoughby. 


The 
State, 
Citizenship, 
Sheldon. 


Theory of the 
Bluntschli ; 
Ww. L. 





Social 
Waste 


Dependents, Defective 
and Delinquent 
Classes, Hender- 
son; Misery, Devine. 


American Chari- 
ties, 1908 Edition, 
Warner; Principles of 
Relief, Devine. 








Reformation and Pun- 
ishment, Wines; Spe- 
cial Studies in Saloon, 
Social Evil, ete. 





PART II 





Subject 


Suggestive 


Alternative 


Reference 





Sociology 


Text-book of Sociology, 


Dealey and Ward; In- 
troduction to Sociol- 
ogy, Fairbanks. 


Approach to the ie 
Que 8 tion 

body Introduction “0 
Sociai Philosophy, Mac- 
Kenzie. 


General Sociol- 
ogy, Small; Elements 
of Sociology, Gedding. 





Social 
Ethics 


Social Duties, Hender- 
son; Ethics, Dewey 
and Tufts. 


Some Ethical —_—- in 
Legislation, Kelley ; 
Sin and Society, Ross. 


A 
Paulsen ; 
Ideals of Peace, 
dams. 


System of Ethics, 
The ew + 4 





Socialized 
Church 


Christian Ministry and 
the Social Order, Yale 
Univ. Press; Institu- 
tional Church, Judson. 


The Socialized Church, 
Ti Others; 


Social rder, 
bell, Socialists at 


The Church and Mod- 


“lern Society, Gladden. 





Socialism 


New Worlds for Old, 
Wells; A History of 
Socialism, Kirkup. 


Work, Hunter; Ortho- 
dox Socialism, Le Ros- 
signol; Spiritual Sig- 
nificance of Socialism, 
Spargo. 








Socialism in_ Theory 
and Practice, Hillquit ; 
Truth About  Social- 
ism, Balfour and 
Others. 











* Out of print, may be secured from the library. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The minimum for one year’s reading should be one book on 
each topic. 

2. Where the student has read the first book named, the alterna- 
tive should be substituted. 

3. Wherever possible, the student should read some supplementary 
volume. 

4, The second division may be taken as a second year’s course by 
those who cannot carry the two divisions in one year. 

5. In addition to the books named, the student should use the 
Social Service Series, issued by the Social Service Commission and 
published by the American Baptist Publication Society. 

6. For general reference, the student will find ‘‘ Bliss’ Cyclopedia 
of Social Reform’’ most valuable. 

7. For current information on many of these topics, the reader 
is referred to ‘‘The Survey’’ and the publications of the Religious 
Edueation Association. 

8. For those who desire a more fundamental discussion of social 
questions, the ‘‘ American Journal of Sociology’’ will be helpful. 

9. The Social Service Commission believes that the literature sug- 
gested will prove helpful; but the commission does not hold itself 
committed to every position taken by the writers. 

10. Those who desire further suggestions with reference to these 
two topics may consult any member of the commission, or may corre- 
spond with the chairman, Prof. S. Z. Batten, D.D., Des Moines, Iowa; 
or the Secretary, Geo. T. Webb, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 














STUDENT ASSOCIATION WORK. 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THomas St. Cua Evans, 
Secretary, Student Y. M. C. A., West Philadelphia, Pa. 


Experience at the University of Pennsylvania would seem to 
prove that it is possible for the Christian Association to direct suc- 
cessfully the religious activities of a large University. The member- 
ship basis at Pennsylvania is both religious and ethical, the control 
of the Association being in the hands of the religious members as 
reauired by the intercollegiate organization. 

The activities of the Association are as follows: 

1. The University Service conducted each Sunday morning by 
distinguished Christian leaders invited by the Association. 

2. The University Settlement in Philadelphia consisting of a 
$60,000 building with adjoining Children’s Playground; a large 
Athletic field and a farm for Summer Camps. The General Secre- 
tary and his family live in the Settlement building with twelve 
other residents and make it a centre for the students so far as 
possible. 

3. The University Medical School in Canton, China, where there 

are three medical graduates of the University and a trained nurse, 
developing a Christian Chinese Medical School to be supported by 
University men. 
___ 4. Religious diseussion groups and Bible Study classes in the 
fraternities, dormitories, department buildings and churches. These 
elasses are led by professors, clergymen, association secretaries and 
students. 

5. Personal calls upon Freshmen and other students by the Secre- 
taries, ministers and the regular Association members. 

6. Vesper Service in the University Hospital each Sunday con- 
dueted by the Association. 

7. Special lectures given in the department buildings by distin- 
guished men on social, moral, and religious subjects. 

8. Denominational receptions and banquets given jointly by the 
leading clergymen and laymen of each church under the auspices 
of the Christian Association. 

9. Raising an annual Budget of $30,000.00. 
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There seems to be no limit to the activities which may be con- 
ducted by the Association. 

The Provost, Vice Provost, Deans and other officers of the Uni- 
versity, consistently refer all matters of a religious nature to the 
Association just as they refer athletic matters to the Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

Our present relations with the churches and ministers are most 
cordial and co-operative. 

The experiments with denominational receptions and banquets 
have led the Association to propose a definite plan of denominational 
co-operation along the following lines, which have not been worked 
out in detail: 

1. That the Association shall employ mature Secretaries, who 
may be graduates of seminaries, or men with special religious training, 
to serve the various denominations in vital connection with the 
Churches surrounding the University in West Philadelphia. 

2. That denominational clubs of University students shall be 
formed in these Churches as nuclei to attract other students into the 
regular Church life. 

3. The Ministerial Associations and Church Clubs or Social 
Unions of the city shall be invited by the Christian Association to 
appoint joint Committees which would work with the Association 
along denominational lines. 

This plan provided also that the members of the Christian Asso- 
ciation should be divided into their religious denominational groups 
by the officers of the Association and that these groups should be 
ealled together to select a representative who would work with the 
officers of the Christian Association along denominational lines. 

Both branches of the Lutheran Church in Philadelphia have in- 
vited the Association to take care of its students in the University. 

The plan outlined above was submitted to the Lutheran Co-opera- 
tive Committee. The action taken is interesting as indicating the 
judgment of one group of Church leaders. At a special meeting of 
the committee after having carefully considered this plan, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the Lutheran Co-operative Committee has considered 
with great care, the draft of a tentative plan submitted by Thomas 
St. Clair Evans, Esq., Secretary of the Christian Association of the 
University of Pennsylvania, for dividing the members of the Chris- 
tian Association of the University of Pennsylvania, into denomina- 
tional clubs; 
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And Whereas, the said Committee is entirely satisfied with the 
excellent spirit with which the religious and moral affairs of the said 
Association are now conducted ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that any change in the present method of administering the 
affairs of the said Association is undesirable at this time; that the 
Committee feels that the individual student’s denominational alle- 
giance is not likely to be disturbed by the methods now employed by 
the said Association; that the instruction now given tends to main- 
tain a moral and religious activity in the life of each student with 
which the said Association comes in contact that will lead him, upon 
his return home from the University, to reassociate himself with his 
paternal church. 

And It is Further Resolved, that the said Committee, recogniz- 
ing that the labors of the said Association extend to students other 
than its own members, it is further of the opinion that it would be 
unwise to introduce the system of denominational clubs, for such 
action the Committee fears would tend to disturb the existing soli- 
darity of the students as well as the membership of the Association ; 

And that the said Committee highly recommends that the said 
Association employ secretaries to work primarily with students within 
their own denominational lines so that the disturbing fear of denomi- 
national supremacy may not arise. 





SOCIAL STUDIES IN CHURCHES. 


The following are the subjects which the National Federation of 
Churches, through its Social Service Commission, has adopted and 
recommended to all the Churches for their attention and activity 
during 1911: 


First QUARTER—THE CHURCH AND Sociau Purity. 


January: Safe-Guarding Children and Youth.— 
1. The Scriptural Principles Involved. 


2. The Dangers of Ignorance. 

3. How to Give Needed Instruction. 

4. Impurity in the Schools. _% 

5. Impure Literature and Pictures. Zt 3 
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February: Amusements.— 
1. The Need of Amusements. 
2. The Perils in Amusements. 
3. The Supervision of Amusements. 
4. Religion and Amusements. 
March: The Social Evil— 
1. Gravity of the Situation. 
The White Slave Traffic. 
Methods in the Sccial Crusade. 
The Double Standard and Christian Teaching. 


fm oo bo 


SECOND QUARTER—-IMMIGRATION. 


April: Scope of Problem.— 
1. The Internationalism of Christ. 
2. Facts of Immigration. 


3. Economic and Industrial Effects. 
4. The Immigrant in the City. 
5. The Immigrant in the Country. 


May: The Needs Created by Immigration.— 
1. The Need of Control. 
2. The Need of Distribution. 
3. The Need of Assimilation. 
4, Christian Treatment of the Immigrant. 
June: What the Churches Can Do. 
1. What the Churches Are Doing. 
2. What the Y. M. C. A. Is Doing. 
3. Our Opportunity Through the Returning Immigrant. 
4. The Church and the Immigrant. 


Tuirp QuaRTER--THE CruRCH AND THE WORKINGMAN. 


July: The Gradual and Reasonable Reduction of the Hours of Labor 
to the Lowest Practicable Point, and that Degree of Leisure 
for All which is a Condition of the Highest Human Life.— 

1. Existing Hours of Labor. 

2. Evils of Long Hours. 

3. Advantages of Short Hours. 

4. Effect Upon Employers’ Interest. 

5. What Can the Church and Organized Labor Do About It? 

August: A Release from Employment One Day in Seven. — 

1. The Workers Need of Rest One Day in Seven. 
2. The Domestic and Social Need. 
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4. What Can We Do About It? 
3. What Sunday Work Is Necessary ? 
September: A Living Wage as a Minimum in Every Industry, and 
the Highest Wage that Each Industry Can Afford.— 


1. Existing Wages. 

2. The Rising Cost of Living. 

3. Organized Labor and Wages. 

4. Christian Principles as to Wages. 


FourTH QUARTER—DANGEROUS AND UNSANITARY OCCUPATIONS 
AND CONDITIONS. 


October: Accidents.— 

1. Christ’s Valuation of Life. 
Our Increasing Number of Accidents. 
The Reduction of Accidents in Foreign Countries. 
What We Should Do. 

5. Employers’ Liability. 
November: Sanitation and Hygiene.— 

1. Health a Christian Duty. 

2. Unsanitary Oceupations. 

3. Sanitary Legislation. 

4. Housing and Sanitation. 
December: Tuberculosis.—- 

1. The Tuberculosis Crusade. 

2. Economies Causes of Tuberculosis. 

3. The Need of Education. 

4. What the Church Can Do. 

5. Review of the Progress of the Kingdom During the Year. 

The American Institute of Social Service collects information on 
these subjects, and publishes outlines containing late and reliable data 
for classes. Further particulars may be had by addressing the Sec- 
retary, Studies Committee, 85 Bible House, New York City. 
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CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT. 


A remarkable exhibit will be shown in the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory, New York City, during January and up to February 12th, 
1911. By an immense number of photographs, diagrams and objects 
the conditions, forces and possibilities of child welfare will be graph- 


ically shown. 

The New York Child Welfare Committee has been incorporated 
to study comprehensively how the vast multitude of coming citizens 
is being trained in the homes, in the streets, in the schools and 
churches, in libraries, in parks and playgrounds, in theaters, in stores 
and factories, in courts, reformatories and institutions, in settlements, 
associations and clubs. 

The seope of the Exhibit is indicated by the following committees, 
all of which are now actively engaged in gathering and considering 
facts in relation to (1) the health of children, (2) their recreational 
life, (3) their vocational adjustment, (4) their civic training, (5) 
their preparation for home-making, and (6) their moral and spiritual 
development. 

Health. Practical parental and civie methods of reducing the 
16,000 infant deaths per year in New York City; how to help the 70 
per cent of public school children who have physical defects; health 
conditions in various shop and home trades, ete. 

Homes. Crowded tenement life and its effects; suburban and 
tenement possibilities; good and bad methods of purchasing and pre- 
paring foods; problems of the milk supply; care and training of 
children; practical suggestions for the development of home life in 
the city, ete. 

Recreation and Amusement. Indoor and outdoor, publie and pri- 
vate recreation facilities; where do our children find recreation, and 
what do they find? Cheap theaters, moving picture shows; athletics; 
street games; playgrounds. Suggested improvements in recreational 
opportunity and standards. 

Churches, Temples and Sunday Schools. The organized provi- 
sion for instruction and training in religion and morals; how many 
children are reached; by what methods; to what purpose? Examples 
of the best curricula, methods, devices, results to be found in the city 
or elsewhere, ete. 

Besides these there are seven other committees on public schools 
and other agencies and forees. Mr. Charles F. Powlison is general 
secretary in charge. 
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UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN RELIGION. 


The name of the Ann Arbor School of religion has been changed 
to the Ann Arbor Federation for Students in Religion. The courses 
for 1910-1911 are now arranged. 

The Council under whose auspices the announcements are made, 
consisits of representatives of seven of the religious orgainzations of 
Ann Arbor, and of five members of the Faculty of the University of 
Michigan. It is an organization working co-operatively for the realiza- 
tion of a School of Religion in Ann Arbor, through the co-ordination 
of the existing agencies in this city for the religious education of 
students in the University of Michigan, and through the development, 
as rapidly as circumstancees will permit, of a broad, well taught 
system of courses which shall provide adequate opportunities for 
every student interested in religious problems. 





A SEMINARY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


At least one theological Seminary recognizes its dual responsibility 
for community service and for laboratory work for its students. The 
following announcement should suggest similar undertakings at other 
Seminaries: 

**On Sunday. November 6th, 1910, a Sunday School, to be known 
as The Union School of Religion, will be opened by the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary at its buildings on Broadway at.the northwest cor- 
ner of 120th street. 

‘‘The purpose of the Seminary in establishing this School is not 
to weaken existing religious organizations but to strengthen them, 
and to meet a local need. 

‘*Parents whose children are not attending Sunday School are 
invited to enrol! them here. Young persons of high school and college 
grades who are similarly unattached will also be welcome. 

‘‘The sessions will be held on Sunday mornings from 9:30 to 
10:45 o’clock. The summer vacation will last from June to Septem- 
ber inclusive. 

‘*Friends of the School and of the Seminary provide for all 
general expenses such as the cost of instruction and administration. 
Tuition will therefore be free. But in the elementary grades an 
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enrollment fee of fifty cents a year will be charged in order to provide 
notebooks, pictures, and other material that must be purchased for 
pupils’ use. In the high school and college grades the student will 
purchase his own text-books and other helps. There will be no other 
charges, but each class will be expected to make some contribution 
to works of mercy and help. 

‘*The School will be supervised by a Committee from the Semi- 
nary consisting of President Francis Brown, Professor George A. Coe 
(Chairman), Professor Julius A. Brewer, Professor Thomas C. Hall 
and Mr. Gaylord S. White, with the co-operation of an Advisory Com- 
mittee from Teachers College consisting of Dean James E. Russell, 
Professor Samuel T. Dutton and Professor Frank M. MeMurry. 

‘*For further information address the Principal, Mr. T. H. Wil- 
son, who may also be seen at the Seminary on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, from 12:00 to 12.30 o’clock, and on Wednesdays and Fridays 
from 11:00 to 12:00 o’clock. A representative of the School will call 
upon any who desire an interview in their own homes.”’ 





ADDITIONS TO TITLES IN SPECIAL SECTIONS ON RELicIous Epucation. 


(We give first a somewhat brief review of the more important 
books in one or two departments or in several departments, and fol- 
lowing this a list of the books received in different departments.) 

The summer and fall seasons have seen the production of a num- 
ber of important books of value to those who are interested in Re- 
ligious Edueation. 


I. PRINCIPLES AND THEOLOGY. 


PRINCIPLES OF Epvucation, Wm. C. Reudiger, Ph.D. (1910; 300 
pp., Houghton Mifflin & Co., $1.25 net.) A text book on education 
designed for college students and those preparing to teach. It sur- 
veys the aims, materials, agencies and methods of education in a 
comprehensive manner; takes, of course, the modern view-point and 
is excellent for its particular purpose. On page 86 the author quotes 
fifty authoritative definitions of education (reprinted elsewhere in 
this magazine). If one is seeking a general text book on modern 
education he can hardly find anything better than this. 

PsYCHOLOGY AND THE TEACHER, Hugo Miinsterberg. (1910; 325 
pp., D. Appleton & Co., $1.50 net.) The importance of this book is 
first of all as an interpretation of the meaning of education and of 
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its ideal ethical aims. The second part of the book deals with psy- 
chology and offers a concise statement of the genesis and meaning of 
modern psychology with chapters on different aspects. The third 
part has to do with the work of the school in view of modern psycho- 
logical principles. The book is to be strongly commended as a survey 
of the influence of modern psychology on education and as valuable 
to the non-professional worker in giving the new point of view. It is 
stimulating and helpful at every point. 


How Ws Te ik, John Dewey. (1910; 224 pp., D. C. Heath & 
Co., $1.00.) Dr. Dewey believes that the child mind with its normal 
attitude of curiosity, imagination and experimentation is really the 
scientific attitude of mind. the attitude and habit of mind toward 
which all our intellectual training should trend. He gives us a text 
book on the training of thought, the psychological and logical pro- 
cesses, a stimulating and wonderfully suggestive piece of work. It 
strikes at the very heart of one of our larest problems in the whole 
round of educational activity, namely, the multiplication of studies 
and the consequent intensification of the demands on the student. 


GOVERNMENT BY INFLUENCE, Elmer E. Brown. (1910; 245 pp.. 
Longmans, Green & Co., $1.35 net.) These are many of the more 
important papers presented by the United States Commissioner of 
Edueation and grouped together in this book. The papers of greatest 
interest to the religious educator are the following: ‘‘Some Relations 
in Religious Education and Secular Education.’’ ‘‘The Culture of 
Righteousness,’’ ‘‘Children in the United States: Some of Their 
Needs,’”’ ‘‘Training for the Mother Work.’’ The other essays and 
addresses deal with important topics such as the work of women’s 
organizations in education, the functions of university and normal 
schools in the preparation of teachers, agricultural education, indus- 
trial education, ete. They are all marked by the calm earnestness and 
eareful study which has distinguished the work of Dr. Brown. 


AMERICAN Epucation, Andrew S. Draper. (380 pp., Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $2.00 net.) Following the introduction by President 
Nicholas M. Butler, Dr. Draper considers first, the organization and 
administration of our school system; second, elementary and second- 
ary schools; third, the college and university ; fourth, special aspects 
and problems. While it is evident that many of these chapters were 
delivered as papers at special occasions the book, nevertheless, has 
a fair degree of unity. Each paper makes its special contribution 
to our edueational problem. The more interesting chapters to the re- 
ligious educator are those entitled ‘‘Unsettled Questions,.’’ ‘‘Teach- 
ing in the High Schools,’’ ‘‘The Trend in American Education,’’ 
‘‘Limitations of Academie Freedom,’’ ‘‘Edueation for Efficiency,’’ 
‘*Publie Morals and Publie Schools,’’ ‘‘The Spirit of the Teacher.’’ 
For its effect of producing a sympathetic, broadening understanding 
of our schools this book is to be highly commended. It would be 
well if every preacher would take time to read it, while of its value 
to the teacher there can be no question, 
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PusLic ScHoot RELATIONSHIPS, John Sogard. (1910; 200 pp., 
Hinds, Noble and Eldredge, $1.00 net.) A book for publie school 
teachers and for school officers, dealing particularly with the practical 
sides of administration and school work. 


Twice Born Men, Harold Begbie. (1910; 280 pp., Fleming H. 
Revell & Co., $1.25 net.) The author calls his work a ‘‘elinie in 
regeneration.’’ It is the recounting of a collection of religious ex- 
periences, particularly of striking religious phenomena in the lives 
of uneducated persons of emotional temperament, a notable addition 
to the descriptive material in the psychology of religion. 


THE PRINCIPLES oF RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT, George Galloway. 
(1910; 360 pp., The Macmillan Company, $3.00 net.) A highly im- 
portant interpretation of the history and psychology of religion. Its 
especial value lies in the careful use of the historical and descriptive 
material and in the recognition of the important element of psychol- 
ogy. From the point of view of style and arrangement and by the aid 
of excellent paper and type we have here a thoroughly enjoyable and 
at the same time a scientific treatise. While one may not agree at all 
with some of the conclusions every student will feel deeply grateful 
to the author for his careful work, especially in tracing the char- 
acteristic features of historical religions, in relating the psychological 
and metaphysical elements, and in indicating the philosophical in- 
terpretation which gives a rational justification of religion in history. 


THE PsycHoLocy or ReLicious Experience, Edward Scribner 
Ames. (1910; 425 pp., Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.50 net.) This is a 
thorough, careful, scientific study of the religious aspect of human 
experience. The author is assistant professor of philosophy in the 
University of Chicago. He believes that the problems of the philoso- 
phy of religion are to be solved by the method of psychology. His 
conception of religion is that of consciousness of the higher social 
values. He traces religion genetically and then comes to a study of 
the rise of religion in the individual, and last to the psychology of 
religion in personal and social experience. Dr. Ames has given us a 
work which no student can afford to ignore, which will take front 
rank for breadth of view and loyalty to facts. It may leave the 
reader in some question as to what religion really is but without un- 
certainty as to the importance of psychology in relation to religion. 


Tue Unity or Reuicions, George W. Knox and others. (1910; 
360 pp., Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., $2.00 net.) Twenty-two papers 
and addresses, edited by J. Herman Randall, D.D., and J. Gardner 
Smith, D.D., on the great religions of history with a paper on ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Edueation’’ and the ‘‘Religion of the Future.’’ Each 
paper is by a recognized authority, although the treatment is usually 
somewhat popular and intended for the layman. The most significant 
thing about this book is the fact that these addresses were delivered 
on suecessive Sunday mornings before an adult class in the Bible 
school of the Mt. Morris Baptist Church, New York City, and that the 
attendance upon these lectures varied from 200 to 430. Apart from 
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their intrinsic value which is very high they suggest to pastors and 
religious teachers a splendid course of studies. 

A BEGINNER’s History or Prtosopuy, Herbert E. Cushman. 
(1910; 400 pp., Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.60 net.) The first volume 
of this promising series is valuable net only for its evident purpose as 
a college text book but also for its readable qualities and lucid ar- 
rangement for the average man who desires to become acquainted 
with the history of human thought. It is especially strong in the 
ancient period. 

THe CuHRISTIAN CnuRcH AND Epucation, Thomas F. Gailor. 
(1910; 100 pp., Thomas Whittaker, $1.00.) The four chapters of this 
book are the Bedell Lectures of 1909, delivered by the Bishop of 
Tennessee. The topies are ‘‘The Meaning of Education,’’ ‘‘Educa- 
tion: Moral and Religious,’’ ‘‘Religion in University Education,’’ 
aud ‘‘The Episcopal Church and Education.”’ 

Tue INFINITE PRESENCE, George M. Gould. (1910; 240 pp., 
Moffat, Yard & Co., $1.50 net.) The principle value and interest of 
this book will lie in the popular statement of the biological basis of 
ethics and religion in the second chapter, and in the study of ‘‘Ma- 
ternal Love in Organie Evolution’’ in the third one. 

ScrentTiric CHyristiAnity, Gerald Leighton. (1910; 290 pp., 
Moffat, Yard & Co., $1.25 net.) The sub-title of this book is illumi- 
nating: ‘‘A Study in the Biology of Character.’’ It is the applica- 
tion of the laws or organic evolution, particularly adaptive in re- 
sponse to environment, to man’s spiritual development, and the ap- 
proach is almost wholly from the physicist’s view point, with the in- 
tent particularly to show the unity of all the laws of life, including 
those which describe the religious life. A refreshing and helpful book 
for any preacher to study. 


II. THE HOME. 


MAKING THE Best oF Our CHILDREN, Mary Wood-Allen. (1909; 
two volumes, 250 and 280 pp., A. C. MeClurg & Co., $1.00 net each.) 
These are excellent, plain, straightforward studies, many of them in 
narratve form, of right and wrong ways of child training in the 
home. It would be hard to find anything better for the average 
mother to read, or father either. They are to be heartily commended. 
The first series deals with children from 1 to 8 years of age, the 
second with those from 8 to 16. Would that we might see a class in 
every Sunday school having weekly discussions based on these chap- 
ters! 

Buitpine Your Boy, Kenneth H. Wayne. (1910; 88 pp., A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) Short and simple chapters, especially for fathers on 
the development of ideal boyhood. 

Srart Your Critp Ricut, W. L. Howard, M.D. (1910; 134 pp., 
Fleming H. Revell & Co., 75e net.) A book for parents, not for 
children, on sex knowledge and hygiene. If it can but awaken par- 
ents to a sense of the duty which belongs to them to instruct their 
children, a duty which while it can hardly be delegated to any others 
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they are with cowardly, morbid, hypocritical modesty ignoring, then 
it will have been well worth while. 

HYGIENE AND Morauiry, L. L. Dock. (1910; 190 pp., G. P. Put- 
nams, $1.25 net.) Miss Dock, a trained nurse and secretary of the 
International Council of Nurses, writes this clear manual on the 
medical, social and the legal aspects of venereal disease. A book of 
courage and sanity, morally hygienic, presenting the facts that ought 
to be known by every adult person. 

THe RENEWAL oF Lire, Margaret W. Morley. (1909; 200 pp., 
A. C. MeClurg & Co., $1.25.) A book for parents on when and how 
to tell the story which every child longs and needs to know of the 
facts of his own life beginnings and reproductions. This book can be 
recommended to any person who may be puzzled especially as to the 
method to be used and as to helpful material. 

Story TELLING, Edna Lyman. (225 pp., 12 mo. A. C. MeClurg & 
Co., 75¢e net.) An excellent little book dealing with the art of story tell- 
ing and especially with the selection of stories and the method of 
their presentation. There is a very good chapter on how to use 
the epic. | 

Some Great Stories, Richard T. Wyche. (1910; 181 pp., New- 
son, $1.00.) The organizer and president of the National Story Tell- 
er’s League studies here the materials of story telling and gives us 
some chapters on methods in story telling, particularly in the home, 
the Sunday school, the library and the playground. He also retells 
some of the fine old stories. Mr. Wyche has been doing excellent 
service as a story teller, charming large audiences and inspiring 
parents to this valuable exercise. 

L’EpucaTion Famiuiate. (In 8 paper-bound volumes.) The 
reports of the third International Congress on Home Education held 
at Brussels in connection with the International Congress in July, 
1910. The greater number of these papers have to do with the eco- 
nomic aspects of home life. The eighth volume contains a paper on 
‘Religious Education in The Home,’’ by Henry F. Cope, and papers 
on ‘‘Moral Education in the Home,’’ by M. Gustave Spiller and 
others. Nearly all the papers are in French, a small number only 
being translated into English. 


Ill. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Oren Arr Scuoots, L. P. Ayres. (1910; 170 pp., Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.20 net.) Gives a story of the development of the open 
air school idea and describes those schools in England and the United 
States with particulars as to their cost, methods and values. It con- 
tains a good bibliography, important in view of the physical basis of 
character. 

THE TEACHING or Crtizensuip, E. H. Hughes. (1909; 240 pp., 
W. A. Wilde, $1.25.) Bishop Hughes, formerly president of DePauw 
University, sees signs of a decline in ideals of patriotism and believes 
that it is the duty of the publie schools to restore those ideals. He 
suggests the starting points for the teaching of patriotism in the 
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great lessons that are to be drawn from history and from current 
events. 

Conpuct Stories, Ff. J. Gould. (1910; 330 pp., Swan Sonnen- 
schein, London.) This is the last volume issued by the Moral Edu- 
cation League of Great Britain. It contains a large number of 
stories suitable for conditions of children, classified under their ap- 


propriate lessons. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY-EXHIBIT. 


Books here given by title, author and publisher only, classified 
as nearly as possible according to general subject. The more import- 
ant works are described at greater length in special reviews where 
books are grouped also under general subjects. 


PRINCIPLES. 


Principles of Religious Development, The, Geo. Galloway. (Mac- 
millan, $3.00.) 

The Psychology of Religious Experience, Edward 8S. Ames. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.50 net.) 

The Christian Church and Education, Thos. F. Gailor. (Thos. 
Whittaker, $1.00.) 

Religious Freedom in American Education, Joseph H. Crooker. 
(American Unit. Association, $1.00 net.) 

Psychology and Psychic Culture, Reuben P. Halleck. (American 
Book Co.) 

Psychology, John Dewey. (American Book Company.) 

Religious Education; How to Improve It, C. L. Drawbridge. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Evolution of the Child Mind, Mary Higgs. (The Froebel 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland.) 

Moral Education, A. G. Flack. (Cochrane Publishing Co., 50ce.) 

Can Religion Be Taught?, George A. Coe. (Reprint, Union 
Theol. Seminary.) 

The Ninth Year-book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Thomas D. Wood. (University of Chicago Press, 75c.) 

The Why of the Will, P. W. Van Peyma. (Sherman French & 
Co., 80e¢ net.) 

A Beginner’s History of Philosophy, Herbert E. Cushman. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.60 net.) 


RELIGION. 


The Unity of Religions, J. Herman Randall, D.D., and J. Gard- 
ner Smith, D.D. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., $2.00 net.) 

Scientific Christianity, Gerald Leighton. (Moffat, Yard & Co.. 
$1.25 net.) 
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The Infinite Presence, George M. Gould. (Moffat, Yard & Co., 
$1.50 net.) 

The Religion of a Sensible American, David S. Jordan. (Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, 80c¢ net.) 

The Great Affirmations of Religion, Thos. R. Slicer. (American 
Unitarian Association. ) 

The Facts of Faith, Charles E. Smith. (Sherman, French & 
Co., 80¢ net.) 

What Is Essential?, George A. Andrews. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., $1.00.) 

The Making of Religion, Samuel M. Crothers. (American Uni- 
tarian Association. ) 

Seeking After God, Lyman Abbott. (Thomas Y. Crowell, $1.00 
net.) 

Modern Light on Immortality, Henry Frank. (Sherman, French 
& Co., $1.85.) 

The Faith of a Modern Christian, James Orr. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, $1.50.) 

The Work of Christ, Peter T. Forsyth. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
$1.50 net.) 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Getting and Holding, William H. Hamby. (Sunday School 
Times Co., 50¢ net.) 

Starting to Teach, Eugene C. Foster. (Young Men’s Christian 
Association Press, 40c.) 

Our Big Boys and the Sunday School, A. H. MeKinney. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 50¢ net.) 

Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide, Martha Tarbell. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) 

Thirty Years at the Superintendent’s Desk, J. R. Pepper. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., 25c.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Government by Influence, Elmer E. Brown. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., $1.35.) 

American Education, Andrew S. Draper. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., $2.00 net.) 

State School Systems, Edward C. Elliott. (Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington. ) 

Open-Air ‘Schools, L. P. Ayres. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.20 
net.) 

What to do at Recess, George E. Johnson. (Ginn & Co., 25c.) 

The Teaching of Citizenship, Edwin H. Hughes. (W. A. Wilde 
Co., $1.25.) 

Character Building, Vol. I and II, Marian M. George. (A. Flan- 
agan Co.) 
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Conduct Stories, F. J. Gould. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lon- 
don, $1.00.) 

Health Lessons, Alvin Davison. (American Book Company, 40c.) 

The Young Citizen, Charles F. Dole. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Church Work in State Universities, Chas. J. Galpin and Richard 
H. Edwards. 

College and the Man, David 8. Jordan. (American Unitarian 
Association, 80¢ net.) 


THE HOME. 


Start Your Child Right, Wm. L. Howard. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 75¢ net.) 

Hygiene and Morality, Lavinia L. Dock. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.25 net.) 

Building Your Boy, Kenneth H. Wayne. (A. C. MeClurg & Co., 
50e. ) 

Making the Best of Our Children, 2 Vol., Mary Wood-Allen. 
(A. C. MeClurg & Co., $1.00 net each.) 

Making the Most of Ourselves, 2 Vol., Calvin D. Wilson. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co., $1.00 net each.) 

The Renewal of Izfe, Margaret W. Morley. (A. C. MeClurg & 
Co., $1.25.) 

The Altar at Home, 2 Vol. (American Unitarian Association.) 

STORIES AND STORY TELLING. 

Story Telling, Edna Lyman. (A. C. MeClurg & Co., 75¢ net.) 

Some Great Stories and How to Tell Them, Richard T. Wyche. 
(Newson & Co., $1.00.) 

The Story of Jesus Told For Children, EB. F. Jones. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., $1.00.) 

Ladder of Moonlight, Edith O. Harrison. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Polar Star, Aurora Porealis, Edith O. Harrison. (A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co.) 

Bible Stories to Tell Children, Wm. D. Murray. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., $1.00.) 

Old Testament Stories For Little Children, Laura E. Cragin. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.25 net.) 

L’Education Familiale, 8 ppr. bound vols. of report. Goemaere, 
Bruxelles. 


THE CHURCH. 


Music in the Church, Peter C. Lutkin. (The Young Churehman 
Co., $1.00.) 

Experimental Object Lessons, Charlotte E. Gray. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 75ce.) 

From Text to Talk, Addison Ballard. (Sherman, French & Co., 
$1.20 net.) 
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A Book of Prayers, Charles G. Ames. (American Unitarian As- 
sociation. ) 

Unitarianism in America, George W. Cooke. (American Unitar- 
ian Association, $2.00 net.) 

The Study and Teaching of the English Bible, G. Campbell Mor- 
gan. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 50e¢ net.) 


TEXT BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL, ETC. (Junior). 


The Hebrew Prophets, Part I, (Constructive Series), Georgia L. 
Chamberlain. 

Early Heroes and Heroines, Prof. Charles F. Kent, and Rev. 
Harold B. Hunting. (Bible Study Publishing Co.) 

Early Heroes and Heroines, Rev. Harold B. Hunting. (Bible 
Study Publishing Co.) 

Bible Lessons on the Creed, Charles H. Hayes. (Edwin S. Gor- 
ham.) 

Questions on the Life of Christ, Miss L. L. Robinson. (The 
Young Churchman Co., 15c.) 


TEXT BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL, ETC. (Senior and Adult). 


The Conquering Christ, Isley Boone. (Bible Study Publishing 
Co.) 

Direct Answers to Plain Questiens, Charles Seadding. (The 
Young Churehman Co., 25e net.) 

A Catechism of Church History, Rev. C. E. Gardner. (The 
Young Churchman Co.) 

A History of New Testament Times in Palestine, Shailer Math- 
ews. (Maemillan Co., $1.00 net.) 

The Apostolic Age, E. Von Dobschiitz. (American Unitarian 
Association. ) 

The Sources of Our Knowledge of the Life of Jesus, Paul Wernle. 
(Philip Green, London.) 

Christian History in Its Three Great Periods, 3 Vol., Joseph H. 
Allen. (American Unitarian Association. ) 

The Jewish Religion in the Time of Jesus, G. Hollman. (Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association.) 

Hebrew Men and Times, Joseph H. Allen. (American Unitarian 
Association. ) 

The Origin and Character of the Bible, Jabez T. Sunderland. 
(American Unitarian Association. ) 


SOCIAL. 


Christianity and Social Questions, W. Cunningham. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 75¢ net.) 

Business Morals, Richard H. Edwards. (10c.) 

From Servitude to Service, Kelly Miller and others. (American 
Unitarian Association. ) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The New Bible Country, Thomas F. Day. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.) 

Writing on the Clouds, Arthur Newman. (Sherman, French & 
Co., 90c net.) 

Can the World Be Won for Christ?, Norman MacLean. (Hod- 
der & Stoughton, $1.25 net.) 

From Passion to Peace, James Allen. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., 50¢ net.) 

The Beauty of Every Day, J. R. Miller. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., 65¢ net.) 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


ORIGIN. 


rhe Religious Education Association was organized by the Convention 
for Religious and Moral Education, which met in Chicago on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, February 10-12, 1903. The movement was initiated by the 
Council of Seventy on August 20, 1902. Six weeks later, in October, the move- 
ment received the public indorsement and support of more than four hundred 
eminent representatives of religious and moral education throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The Call for the Convention was voted by the Senate of the Council of 
Seventy, on recommendation of a large majority of the Council, at a meeting 
held October 13. 

A General Committee, appointed by the Senate of the Council developed 
the plans for the Convention, the completion of which was the work of spe- 
cial committees consisting of about two hundred persons. The members of the 
General Committee were: Professor George L. Robinson, Chairman; Presi- 
dent William R. Harper, Professors C. W. Votaw, Shailer Mathews, H. L. 
Willett, Dr. W. F. McMillen, Judge H. V. Freeman. The Association was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of Illinois, in 1903. 


CONVENTIONS. 


The First Convention met in Chicago, February 10-12, 1903. It was 
largely attended and attracted attention everywhere. 

The Proceedings of the first Convention were published in a volume of 
420 pages. 

The Sreconp CONVENTION met in Philadelphia, March 2-4, 1904. The 
Proceedings were published in a volume of 640 pages, entitled “The Bible in 
Practical Life.” 

Since then Conventions have been held as follows: Boston, February, 
1905, Proceedings in volume. “The Aims of Religious Education’; Rochester, 
February, 1907, volume, “The Materials of Religious Education”; Washington, 
February, 1908, volume, “Education and National Character’; Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1909, Proceedings in the magazine, “Religious Education.” Nash- 
ville, March, 1910. (Convention for 1911 will be held in Providence, R. I., 
February 14-16, on the theme, “Religious Education and the American 
Home.” ) 


ACTIVITIES, 


The activities of the Association have been too broad and varied to be 
described in particular. Only the barest summary can be given. 

Over 2,500 educators, ministers, Sunday-school workers and others united 
in the association. 

Published 5 volumes, a magazine and numerous pamphlets. 

Printed in all 4,500 pages of new matter on religious education. 

Circulated over 14,000 volumes, over 160,000 pamphlets on religious edu- 
cation, ‘ ited tind. taniltoacbe ll 
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ASSOCIATION’S DIRECTORY. 


Circulated, in 1909, over 2 million pages of printed matter. 

Mail (for publicity and Bureau of Information) in 1909, 75,000 pieces. 

Conventions: 7 great conventions with over 800 addresses by educa- 
tional leaders and experts. 

Conferences at important centers, over 800. 

Department meetings held between conventions. Special investigations 
conducted by departments. 

Guilds organized and conducting lecture courses, classes, investigations, 
etc. ; 

Denominational, educational, fraternal and inter-denominational conven- 
tions and summer assemblies reached by addresses on religious education. 

Thousands of teachers, pastors, parents aided by Bureau of Information, 
Permanent Exhibit and Library. 

Secured and devoted to religious education over $89,000. 


PURPOSE. 


At the Boston Convention, the following statement was proposed and~- 
adopted: 

“Impressed with a deep conviction of the need of a general revival of 
religious and moral education, and guided by the experience of the last two 
years, the Religious Education Association offers the following statement of 
its purpose: 

“The threefold purpose of the Religious Education Association is: to in- 
spire the educational forces of our country with the religious ideal; to inspire 
the religious forces of our country with the educational ideal; and to keep 
before the public mind the ideal of Religious Education, and the sense of its 
need and value. 

“In detail its purpose is: 

“1. To bring together in one comprehensive organization the leaders 
and workers of all ecclesiastical, evangelical, educational, cultural, and social 
organizations who wish for fellowship, for mutual interchange of thought, 
information, and experience, and for co-operation in achieving the highest 
ideal of personality and citizenship. 

“2. By means of this organization of leaders, to promote the interrela- 
tion of all existing agencies of religious and moral education, for mutual 
knowledge and sympathy, for economy of effort, for friendly co-operation, and 
for united strength. 

“3. To survey the whole field of religious and moral education, promot- 
ing a study of conditions, reporting the organized and individual forces at 
work within it, fostering thought, discussion, and experiment, determining 
the principles and the methods of progress. 

“4. To reach and to disseminate correct thinking on the relation of 
religion and morality to education. 

“5. To make religion a pervasive power for personal and social good- 
ness. 

“6. To maintain the high ideal of education, in which character and 
service are the goal. 

“7, To show that religious education taken comprehensively includes 
evangelism as a vital factor. 
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“8. To apply to religious and moral education the best educational prin- 
ciples and modes of practice derived from modern psychology and pedagogy, 
and thereby to put the religious forces of the country in sympathetic touch 
with the matured results of scholarly research in all lines. 

“9. To promote the study and interpretation of the Bible, and to en- 
courage all methods by which its truth may be learned and made effective for 
the development of religious and ethical life. 

“10. To promote worship and social service as essential to the highest 
culture, and to this end to emphasize the educational function of the church. 

“11. To discover the means by which the Sunday school may be made 
more efficient in the religious culture of the young. 

“12. To assist those who are in the process of education to co-ordinate 
their intellectual development with the maintenance and deepening of a relig- 


fous experience and to enlist the interest and support of the intellectual” 


leaders of the nation on the side of the moral and religious life.” 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 


For purposes of conference, investigation and service the membership 
in the Association is grouped under a number of departments. The officers 
in each department consist of, in addition to a committee of seven members, 
a President, Recording Secretary and an Executive Secretary, shown in this 
order below. 

Each Department, under the direction of its Executive Committee, con- 
ducts investigations in its subject, issues reports of such investigations, pre- 
pares and publishes annually some real contribution to progress in its field, 
spreads information as to ideals, facts, methods, and opportunities, holds 
meetings of the Department with special programs in connection with the An- 
nual Convention, and at other times, and in all ways promotes the work of 
the Association. 

Department I., “The Council of Religious Education,” is limited to sixty 
active members, formally elected by the Board of Directors. 

The other Departments of the Association have no fixed membership. 
All members of the Association are entitled and urged to connect themselves 
with such Departments as may be of special interest to them, attending the 
meetings and joining in the work. 


THE COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Dealing with the scientific and theoretic aspects of the subject, to reach 
and to disseminate correct thinking on all general subjects relating to relig- 
ious and moral education. Is now conducting an investigation into the moral 
influences of the public schools and preparing for special conferences on this 
subject. 

Greorce ALBERT Coz, PH.D., LL.D., Professor Union Theoogical Seminary, 
New York. 

L. L. Doaeett, Pu.D., Pres. Intern. Y. M. C. A. Train. School, Springfield, 
Mass. 

CLyDE W. Voraw, Pu.D., Professor University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Concerned with the improvement and increase of religious and moral 
training and instruction in all higher institutions of learning. 

Wit11am H. P. Faunce, LL.D., Pres. Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

BLANCHE ZEHRING, PH.D., Professor Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Epwin D. STagsuck, PuH.D., Professor State University, Iowa City, Iowa. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINABIES. 


Aiming to provide, in the regular training of the minister, adequate 
preparation for his peculiar duty as a teacher of religion and morality. 
CHARLES M. Stuart, D.D., Editor “N. W. Christian Adv.,” Evanston, Ill. 
CLAYTON R. BowEn, Prof. Meadville Theological Seminary, Meadville, Pa. 
SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D., Dean Divinity School, University of Chicago. 


CHURCHES AND PASTORS. 


Promoting the highest welfare and efficiency of organized Christianity. 
Wo. C. Covert, D.D., Forty-First Street Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill. 
ArtTuur E. Hoxt, D.D., Pastor Congregational Church, Pueblo, Colo. 
Wo. P. MERRILL, D.D., Pastor Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Il. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND TEACHER TRAINING. 


Seeking the realization of educational ideals in the school, and promot- 
ing increased training and efficiency of teachers. 

Frank K. SAnpeErS, D.D., President Washburn College, Topeka, Kas. 

E. Morris Fercusson, A.M., Educational Secretary Presbyterian S. S. 
Board. 

HERBERT W. Gates, University Y. M. C. A., Evanston, IIl. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Seeking the introduction and development in the public schools of specific 
moral training, and of such religious training as can properly be given. 

NATHANIEL ButTier, LL.D., Dean College of Education, Univ. of Chicago. 

GrEorGE N. CARMAN, Dean Lewis Institute, Chicago, II]. 

Wru1aM C. Bactey, Pu.D., The University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Promoting mora! training through settlements, social organizations and 
institutions. 

Rurus M. Jongs, Litt.D., Professor Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

SAMUEL Z. BATTEN, D.D., Prof. Des Moines College, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Watter M. Woop, A.M., Secretary, Central Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Promoting the Christian ideal of character and service by adequate in- 
struction in the Bible, and in the application of its teachings to present con- 
ditions in the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. and like institutions. 

Rosert B. Apams, Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 


Relating the educational work of these organizations to that of the 
churches. 

Hervert L. WiLtert, Pi.D., The University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

E. BourRNnER ALLEN, D.D., Pu.D., Washington Ave. Cong. Ch., Toledo, O. 

HARRIE R,. CHAMBERLAIN, Pastor Immanuel Baptist Ch., Newton, Mass. 


THE HOME. 


Studying methods of character development in the home. 
Austin K. DeBtois, Pu.D., LL.D., Pastor 1st Bap. Ch., Chicago, III. 
ALLAN Hosen, Pu.D., Professor The University of Chicago. 


THE PRESS. 


Developing the possibilities of the daily and weekly press in inculcating 
ideals in morals and religion. 

NoLaN R. Best, “The Continent,” New York, N. Y. 

Cuartes M. Stuart, “The Northwestern Christian Advocate,” Chicago, 
Ill. 

Gipron H. Baskettr, “The Nashville Banner,” Nashville, Tenn. 


RELIGIOUS ART AND MUSIC, 


Promoting an intelligent appreciation and use of pictures, music, and 
literature in religious and moral education. 

Wa po S. Pratt, Mus.D., Professor Hartford Theological Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

HARRINGTON BearD, Beard Art Galleries, Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. Augustine Smiru, Professor Chicago Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME. 


This Association shall be entitled “The Religious Education Associa- 
tion.” 


ARTICLE II.—PURPOSE. 


The purpose of this Association shall be to promote religious and moral 
education. 


ARTICLE III.—DEPARTMENTS. 


Section 1. The Association shall conduct its work under several depart- 
ments as follows: (1) The Council of Religious Education; (2) Universities 
and Colleges; (3) Theological Seminaries; (4) Churches and Pastors; (5) 
Sunday Schools; (6) Secondary Schools; (7) Elementary Public Schools; (8) 
Fraternal and Social Service; (9) Teacher Training; (10) Christian Associa- 
tions; (11) Young People’s Societies; (12) The Home; (13) Libraries; (14) 
The Press; (15) Foreign Mission Schools; (16) Summer Assemblies; (17) 
Religious Art and Music. 
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Sec. 2. Other departments may be organized on the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Board hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. In each Department except the Council of Religious Education 
the voting membership shall consist of such members of the Association as 
express in writing their desire to be affiliated with the department and are 
accepted by the Executive Committee thereof. 

Sec. 4. The Council of Religious Education shall consist of sixty mem- 
bers, who shall be active members of the Association. The original mem- 
bership shall be selected by the Executive Board of the Association, ten for 
one year, ten for two years, ten for three years, ten for four years, ten for 
five years, ten for six years. 

Vacancies in the Council shall be filled, in alternation, one half by the 
Council itself, the other half by the Board of Directors hereinafter provided. 
The absence of a member from two consecutive annual meetings of the 
Council may be regarded as equivalent to resignation of membership, and a 
new member may be elected for the unexpired term. 

There shall be a regular annual meeting of the Council, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Association. The regular election of members 
of the Council shall take place at this meeting. If the Board of Directors 
shall for any reason fail to elect its quota of members annually, such vacancy 
or vacancies shall be filled by the Council itself. 

The Council shall elect its own officers and adopt its own by-laws, pro- 
vided that these shall not be inconsistent with the Constitution of the As- 
sociation. 

The Council shall have for its object to reach and to disseminate correct 
thinking on all general subjects relating to religious and moral education. 
Also, in co-operation with the other departments of the Association, it shall 
initiate, conduct, and guide the thorough investigation and consideration of 
important educational questions within the scope of the Association. On the 
basis of its investigations and considerations the Council shall make to the 
Association, or to the Board of Directors, such recommendations as it deems 
expedient relating to the work of the Association. 

There shall be appointed annually some person to submit, at the next 
annual meeting, a report on the progress of religious and moral education 
during the year; this person need not be selected from the members of the 
Council. 


ARTICLE IV.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. There shall be four classes of members. Active (individual 
and institutional), Contributing, Sustaining and Corresponding. 

Sec. 2. Active members shall be (1) teachers, pastors, and any persons 
otherwise engaged or interested in the work of religious or moral education 
as represented by the seventeen departments named in Article III. (2) In- 
stitutions and organizations thus engaged. 

Sec. 3. The Corresponding Members shall be persons not resident in 
America who may be elected to such membership by the Board of Directors. 
The number of Corresponding Members shall at no time exceed fifty. 

Seo. 4. The fees of membership shall be as follows: Active Members 
shall pay an annual fee of three dollars. Contributing members, persons pay- 
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ing annually from five to ten dollars. Sustaining members, an annual fee of 
ten dollars. Corresponding members shall pay no fees. All fees shall become 
due annually on the date of joining the Association. Members who have 
paid the Association the amount of One Hundred Dollars at one time shall 
be designated life members. 

Sec. 5. A written application for active membership shall constitute an 
agreement to continue such membership and pay annual dues, unless written 
notice of discontinuance is sent to the General Secretary one month before 
the end of the year for which dues have been paid. Membership may be 
resumed on payment of the current fee. 

Sec. 6. All members of the Association whose fees are paid shall re- 
ceive the Proceedings of the Annual Convention. 

(By special act of the Executive Board, passed May 11, 1905, the Journal 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, Will be sent to all members without extra charge.) . 

Sec. 7. All members of the Association shall be eiected by the Board 
of Directors. 

Sec. 8. Only those members whose fees are paid shall have the right to 
vote and to hold office in the Association and its departments. 

ARTICLE V.—OFFICERS. 

Secrion 1. The officers of the Association shall be as follows: Presi- 
dent, sixteen Vice-Presidents, General Secretary, Editorial Secretary, Record- 
ing Secretary, Treasurer, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The President, and Vice-Presidents, shall be chosen by ballot 
on a majority vote of the Association at its annual meeting, and shall hold 
office for one year, or until their successors are chosen. The Association 
shall also choose at each General Convention one or more temporary Secre- 
taries to assist the Recording Secretary; they shall hold office only during 
the meeting at which they are chosen. 

Sec. 3. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Association, 
and of the Board of Directors, and shall perform the duties usually devolving 
upon a presiding officer. In his absence the first Vice-President in order who 
is present shall preside, and in the absence of all Vice-Presidents, a pro- 
tempore chairman shall be appointed on nomination, the Recording Secretary 
putting the question. 

Sec. 4. The Secretaries shall be elected by the Executive Board, which 
shall fix their compensation and their term of office. The Recording Secre- 
tary of the Association shall also be the Recording Secretary of the Board of 
Directors and of the Executive Board. 

The Recording Secretary shall keep a full and accurate report of the 
proceedings of the general meetings of the Association, and of all meetings 
of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall be elected by the Executive Board. He 
shall receive, and hold, invest, or expend, under the direction of this Board, 
all money paid to the Association; shall keep an exact account of receipts 
and expenditures, with vouchers for the latter; shall render the accounts for 
the fiscal year, ending December 31, to the Executive Board, and when these 
are approved by the Executive Board, shall report the same to the Board of 
Directors. The Treasurer shall give such bond for the faithful discharge of 
his duties as may be required by the Executive Board. 
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Sec. 6. The Board of Directors shall consist of one member from each 
state, territory, district, or province, having a membership of twenty-five or 
more in the Association, together with twenty members chosen at large, to 
be elected by ballot on a majority vote of the Association at the Annual Con- 
vention. These members of this Board shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors are chosen. In addition, the President, First Vice-President, Secre- 
taries, Treasurer, and the members of the Executive Board, shall be members 
of the Board of Directors. In 1903 one member shall be elected by the Asso- 
ciation for each state, territory, district, or province, represented in the list 
of signers to the Call for the Convention. 

Each President of the Association shall at the close of his term of office 
become a Director for life. 

The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in their 
own body and in the several departments of the Association; shall have in 
charge the general interests of the Association, excepting those herein in- 
trusted to the Executive Board; and shall make all necessary arrangements 
for the meetings of the Association. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Board shall consist of twenty-one members 
elected by the Board of Directors, to hold office for seven years. In 1903 the 
Executive Board shall be elected by the Association, and at the first meeting 
of the Board the term of service of each member shall be determined by lot, 
three for one year, three for two years, three for three years, three for four 
years, three for five years, three for six years, and three for seven years. 
The President, First Vice-President, Secretaries, and Treasurer shall be 
ex-officio members of the Executive Board. This Board shall elect its own 
chairman. 

This Board shall be the corporate body of the Association, and (1) shall 
provide for the safekeeping and expenditure of all funds accruing to the 
Association; (2) shall carry into effect the actions of the Association and of 
the various departments; (3) shail publish the annual report, the reports of 
departments and of special committees, and such other material as shall 
further the purpose of the Association; (4) shall exercise the functions of 
the Board of Directors during the interval of its meetings; (5) shall fix its 
quorum at not less than seven members. 

This Board shall make an annual report of its work during the year to 
the Board of Directors. 

This Board, with the approval of the Board of Directors, may appoint 
from time to time such special secretaries for the conduct of its work as 
shall be deemed advisable. These secretaries shall be ex-officio members of 
the Executive Board. 

Sec. 8. Each of the seventeen departments under the Association shall 
be organized with a President, a Recording Secretary, and an Executive 
Secretary. The President shall preside at the meetings of the department, 
and shall perform the other duties of a presiding officer. The Recording 
Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the meetings of the depart- 
ment, and a list of the members of the department. The President, the 
Secretaries, and not less than three nor more than seven members of the 
department, shall constitute the Executive Committee for the department. 
The Executive Secretary shall be appointed by the Executive Board, and shall 
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hold office continuously, subject to the action of the Board. His duty shall 
be to keep the machinery of the department in motion. The President, the 
Recording Secretary, and the remaining members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected by ballot on a majority vote of the members of the department 
present and voting at a meeting held at the time of the annual convention, 
and they shall hold office for one year, or until their successors are chosen. 
The action of these departments shall be recognized as the official action of 
the Association only when approved by the Board of Directors. 

In the year 1903 the officers of each department shall be appointed by the 
Executive Board. 

ARTICLE VI.—MEETINGS. 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the Association may be called by the Presi- 
dent at the request of five members of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 3. Any department of the Association may hold a special meeting 
of the department at such time and place as by its own regulation it shall 
appoint. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Directors shall hold its regular meetings at the 
place, and not less than two hours before the time, of the assembling of the 
Association. Special meetings of the Board may be held at such other times 
and places as the Board, or the President, shall determine. 

Each new Board shall organize at the session of its election. 


ARTICLE ViII.—AMENDMENTS. 

This Constitution may be altered or amended at a regular meeting of 
the Association by the unanimous vote of the members present, or by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present, provided that the alteration or amend- 
ment has been substantially proposed in writing at a previous meeting. 

ARTICLE VIII.—BY-LAWS. 


By-laws, not inconsistent with this Constitution, which have been ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors, may be adopted at any regular meeting, 
on a two-thirds vote of the members of the Association present. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ST. LOUIS GUILD OF THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.* 


ARTICLE I.—NAME. 

This organization shall be entitled “The Saint Louis Guild of the Relig- 
ious Education Association,” and shall exist as an auxiliary branch of this 
Association. 

ARTICLE II.—PURPOSE. 
The purpose of this Guild shall be to promote religious and moral edu- 


cation in Saint Louis, according to the spirit and methods of the Religious 
Education Association, and in full co-cperation therewith. 





* An example of a local organization for the promotion of religious educa- 
tion and the condition of agencies in a community. 
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ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP. 


1. AcTIvE MempBers shall be members of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation who have been duly elected to membership in the Guild, and who have 
subscribed to the Constitution of the Guild. 

2. ASSOCIATE MEMBERS shall be any persons who have been duly elected 
to membership in the Guild, and who have subscribed to the Constitution of 
the Guild. 

3. THE ANNUAL Fee for membership in this Guild shall be one dollar. 
Those who pay their annual membership fee of $3.00 to the Religious Edu- 
cation Association shall have no further fee. 


ARTICLE IV.—OFFICERS. 


1. The officers of this Guild shall be a President, Vice-President and 
Secretary-Treasurer, whose duties shall be those usually performed by such 
officers; and an Executive Committee of seven with the President of the Guild 
as Chairman, the Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and four other persons 
elected by the Guild. 

2. It shall be one of the duties of the Secretary-Treasurer to keep the 
Executive Office of the Association fully informed concerning the Guild—its 
officers, members, meetings, programs and achievements. 

3. The three officers, and the four additional members of the Executive 
Committee, shall be chosen by ballot, on a majority vote of the members 
present, at the annual business meeting of the Guild, and shall hold office for 
one year, or until their successors are chosen. 

4. The President and Secretary-Treasurer shall be chosen from the 
active members of the Guild. 

5. The Executive Committee shall have power to fill vacancies in the 
offices of the Guild in the interval of the annual meetings. 

6. An Advisory Council consisting of representatives from established 
agencies for moral and religious education in this city shall be selected an- 
nually by the Executive Committee and approved by the Guild. It shall be 
the duty of the Council to consider the specific problems of moral and relig- 
fous education in our city and to recommend to the Guild such action as 
seems wise. 

7. Committees for the study of particular problems or for the promotion 
of desirable ends in moral and religious education may be elected by the 
Guild upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee or Council. 

8. The fiscal year of the Guild shall correspond to the fiscal year of 
the Association, namely, from January 1 to December 31. 


ARTICLE V.—MEETINGS. 


1. The annual business meeting of the Guild shall be held at the close 
of the fiscal year, as provided in Article IV., Section 8, that is, about Decem- 
ber 31. 

2. The regular meetings of the Guild shall be held quarterly, or as may 
be determined by the Executive Committee. 

8. Special meetings of the Guild may be called by the President, at the 
request of the Executive Committee. 

4. A quorum of the Guild shall consist of not less than ten members, 
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ARTICLE VI.—AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution, in such matters as are not fixed by the Religious 
Education Association, and in harmony with the spirit and methods of the 
Association, may be altered or amended at a regular meeting of the Guild by 
@ unanimous vote of the members present, or by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present, provided that the alteration or substance of the amendment 
has been proposed in writing at a previous meeting. 


ARTICLE VII.—BY-LAWS. 


By-Laws, not inconsistent with this Constitution, may be adopted at 
any regular meeting, on a two-thirds vote of the members present. 





MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL---1910-1911 


The year number under each name indicates the date to which the member’s term 
of office extends. 


ABBOTT, ERNEST HAMLIN (1916), Editorial Staff “The Outlook,” 287 Fourth Ave., 
Yew York City. 

ADDAMS, JANE (1988), Founder and Head Resident of Hull House, Chicago, III. 

BAGLEY, WILLIAM C., Ph.D, (1914), Professor University of INinois, Urbana, IIl. 

BALLANTINE, WILLIAM G., D.D., LL.D. (1913), Professor International Y. M. C. A 
Training School, Springfield, Mass. 

BRADNER, Rev. Lester, Ph.D. (1913), Rector St. John’s Episcopal Church, Provi- 
dence, eB 

Brown, ELMER ELLSworTtTH, Ph.D. (1914), United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D, C. 

BRowN, Miss MARIANNA C., Ph.D. (1914), 35 W. 180th St., New York City. 

BRUMBAUGH, MarTIN G., Ph.D., LL.D. (1912), Superintendent of Schools, 3324 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BurtTON, ERNEST D., D.D. (1915), Professor, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

ButTLer, NicHOLAS Murray, Ph.D., LL.D. (1912), President Columbia University, 
New York City. 

BUTTERFIELD, KENYON L, (1916), President Massachusetts Agricultural College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

CHAPPELL, Rev. E. B., D.D. (1915), Editor S. S. Publications, M. E. Church South, 
Nashville, Tenn, 

CoE, Genet 2. Ph.D., LL.D. (1912), Professor Union Theological Seminary, New 

ork ity. 

CopPE, cig (1914), General Secretary Religious Education Association, Chi- 
cago, 3 

CUNINGGIM, Rev. JessE L. (1911), Director Correspondence School, M. E. Church 
South, Nashville, Tenn. 

DAWSON, GEORGE E., Ph.D. (1912), Professor Hartford School of Religious Peda- 
gogy, Hartford, Conn. 

DEVINE, Epwarp T., Ph.D., LL.D. (1912), Professor Columbia University, Gen’l 
Secretary Charity Organisation Society City of New York, Editor “The Sur- 
vey,” New York City. 

Docesrt, L. L., Ph.D. (1913), President International Y. M. C. A. Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

DuBois, PATTERSON (1911), Literary Advisor and Editor, 401 So. Fortieth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DutTTon, SAMUEL T. (1911), Professor Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Eviot, SAMuEL A., D.D. (1911), President American Unitarian Association, 25 Bea- 
con &t., Boston, Mass. 

Faunce, wean H. P., D.D., LL.D. (1915), President Brown University, Provi- 

ence, 


FisHer, Grorce J., M.D, (1916), Secretary International Committee Y. M. C. A. 
New York City. 
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HALL, amen C., D.D. (1911), Professor Union Theological Seminary, New York 
y. 


HAMMOND, Rev. J. D., D.D. (1911), Secretary of Education, M. E. Church South, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


HaARROWER, Rev. PascaL (1915), Rector Church of the Ascension, West New 
Brighton, N. Y. 


HENDERSON, CHARLES R., Ph.D., D.D. (1911), Professor University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, g 


Hervey, WALTER L., Ph.D. (1912), Examiner Board of Education, New York City. 
HEvstTIis, Rev. CHARLES H. (1913), Pastor M. E. Church, Red Deer, Alberta, Canada. 


em, Rev. RicHAarRD M., D.D. (1914), Extension Teaching, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


HorNE, HERMAN H., Ph.D. (1913), Professor New York University, Leonia, N. J. 

KENT, CHARLES F., Ph.D. (1912), Professor Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

KING, bmg CHURCHILL, D.D., LL.D. (1916), President Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
io. 


KIRKLAND, JAMES H., Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. (1914), Chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 


LINDLEY, ERNEST H. (1914), Professor Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


MACKENZIE, WILLIAM D., D.D., LL.D. (1915), President Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, Hartford, Conn. 


MEsseR, L. WILBUR (1914), General Secretary Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


een ~s oa <. , Ph.D. (1913), President University of South Carolina, Colum- 
a, 


NortH, Rev. FRANK M., D.D. (1913), Sec’y N. Y. City Extension Society M. E. 
Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


siete tigi R., Ph.D. (1916), Professor University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
a. 


PreaBopy, FRANCIS G., D.D. (1914), Professor Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


PRATT, keg, A S., Mus.D. (1915), Professor Hartford Theological Seminary, Hart- 
or onn. 


Rosse, — og te .M. (1915), General Agent Peabody Education Fund, Wash- 
ngton, 


RuGuH, CHARLES E. (1912), Professor University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
meen, E. M. (1916), Secretary International Committee Y. M. C. A., New York 
ity. 


SANDERS, FRANK K., Ph.D., D.D. (1916), President Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 
ener, Mrs. FreperiIc (1913), President National Council of Mothers, Philadelphia, 
a. 


SOARES, jl ~ sae G., Ph.D., D.D. (1914), Professor University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, 

STARBUCK, EDWIN D., Ph.D. (1911), Professor University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

pian x _——— B., D.D. (1915), President Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, 


Sr. JoHN, Epwarp P. (1912), Professor Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
Hartford, Conn. 


SwAIN, JosEPH, LL.D., (1915), President Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


THWING, CHARLES F., D.D., LL.D. (1915), Professor Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRACY, FREDERICK, Ph.D. (1911), Professor University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 
Voraw, CLypE W., Ph.D. (1911), Professor University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Woop, Irvine F., Ph.D. (1913), Professor Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
beasts Miss Mary E., Litt.D. (1914), President Mt. Holyoke College, South Had- 








THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION---1910 


{The names are arranged alphabetically by states and larger cities. The 
year following each name indicates the year of joining the Association. The signs 
prefixed have the following significance: * Sustaining Members; ft Life Members; 
t Contributing Members.] 


ALABAMA. 


Banks, L. FRAZER (1910), Union Springs. 

Cooper, D. C., Jr. (1910), Oxford. 

CooPER, GEORGE FREDERICK, B.A. (1910), Oxford. 

GREEN, P. E. (1910), 1823 B tt 37: Ave. S., New Decatur. 

GREEN, REV. i A B., (1910), Newton. 

JOHNSON, REv. w. Pisi0). “Gadsden 

LuoyD, Oscar Sams (1910), Creek Stand. 

Martin, W. B., AM., Ph.D. (1910), President The Woman’s College of Alabama, 


Havana. 
MAsseEy, JOHN (1910), Tuskegee. 
MILLER, Miss EMMA L. (1903), Selma University, Selma. 
Murrreg, H. O., M.A. (1903), Assistant Superintendent, Marion Military Institute, 


Marion 
Price, N. H. (1910), Fabiu 
Rice, Rev. HERBERT wo., A. b. (1910), Pastor M. E. Ch. So., Coden. 
Rocers, Rev. Cuarirs T.. B.S. (1910), Pastor and Teacher, Newton. 
WEBSTER, CHARLES H. (1910), La Pine. 


ARIZONA. 


Gray, Rev. C. R. (1910), 615 N. 4th Ave., Phoen 
WILLIAMS, Rev. DAVID Cart, Lit.B., A.B. (1909), Paster 1st Baptist Church, Globe. 


# RKANSAS. 


ARKANSAS CONFERENCE COLLEGE (1907), Methodist Episcopal, Siloam Springs. 

GALLOWAY, JAMES JESSE, A.B. (1909), Pastor M. E. Church, Paris. 

HENDRIX COLLEGE rg Conway. 

HO.uueTT, REv. C. Ph.D., D.D. 1904), Presiding Elder M. E. Church, 1311 Sum- 
mit Ave., Little Rock. 

OUACHITA COLLEGE (1905), Arkadelphia. A 

RHINE, RABBI ABRAHAM BENEDICT, B.A. (1909), 315 W. Grand Ave., Hot Springs 

SHarp, T. BE. (1910), Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY. 


Bape, Wn. F., Ph.D. (1903), Prof. Pacific Theological Seminary, 2223 Atherton St. 

BRINSTAD, C. W., A.M., B.D. (1903), 15 Eucalyptus Road. 

BuCcKHAM, JoHN W., A. B., D.D. (1963), Professor Theology, Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Castor, GEORGE D., B.D., Ph.D. (1908), Professor New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis, Pacific Theological Se ey 2223 Atherton St. 

HILL, REv. CLAIBORNE MILTON, A.M., D.D. og President, Pacific Coast Baptist 
Theological Seminary, 2509 Thies i 

HopcKIN, Rev. WiLrrep R. H. (1 909), Vicar ‘nl Soul’s Chapel, Protestant Epis- 
copal gg os 2316 Cedar St. 

LATHROP, REV. JOHN Homan A.B., B.D. (1908), 2247 College Ave. 

Lewis, E. P., Ph.D. (1908), Professor of Physics, University of California, 27 
‘Panoramic Way. 

*McLEAN, Rev. JOHN VENOx, D.D. (1903), President Pacific Theological Seminary. 

MESERVE, REv. Manenas. (1909), 2223 Atherton St. 

MILEs, Rev. H, (1903), Pastor ist Congregational Church, 2611 Parker St. 

MorcGan, Rev. Frap E., A'B. (1 908), Instructor Religious Pedagogy, Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, 2606 Dwight Way. 


NasH, CHARLES S., A.M., D.D. 903), Dean and Mary A. Crocker Professor of 
Homiletics and Pastoral heolody, Pacific Theological Seminary. 
OVERSTREET, Proressor H. A. (1908), 14 Benvenue Ave. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY rea). Rev. J. K. McLean, President. 

PAciIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE MINISTRY ig IE pe St. and Allston Way. 

PALACHE, Mrs, WHITNEY (1909), 2801 Claremont Bou 

Parsons, REV. EDWARD LAMBE, BA. (1904), Rector St. Marks Church, 2532 Durant 
Avenue. 

RucuH, CHARLES Epwarp, A.B., M.L. (1908), Assistant Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, 2323 Aeron St. 

WHEELER, BENJAMIN IDE, LED. (1904), President, The University of California. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 
BURLINGAME, REV. Goonee E., D.D., (1903), 924 Guerrero St. 
CLAMPETT, Rev, F. W. . (1908), Rector Trinity Episcopal Church, 
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Dittz, Rev. EvBert R., D.D. (see). 1444 O'Farrell St. 

FisHER, CHARLES R., ‘A.B. B.D. (1903), Gen’l. Sec’y. ‘of Northern California S. s. 
Ass'n., 941 Phelan Bldg. 

HANSON, Roy O. (1908), Director Boys’ Clubs, Y. M. C. 

*NICHOLS, Rr. Rev. WiuiaM F., S.T.D. (1908), Bishop — of California Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, "2515 Webster St. 

Sunpay ScHOooL CoMMISSION (1904), Diocese of California, 1215 Sacramento St. 


OTHER CITIES. 
ALLAN, Mrs. EvELYN WIGHT (1908), Dean of Women Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity, Palo Alto. he 
BALDWIN, Rev. C. G. (1903), Pastor First Congregational Church, 1527 Waveriy 
St., Palo Alto. 
BAKER, NEHEMIAH A. (1910), Box 196, Eureka. 
BARNARD, GRACE EVERETT (1909), 1374 Franklin St., Oakland. 
BELL, BisHop Wm. M., D.D. (1908), Bishop Pacific District, United Brethren in 
Christ, 227 W. 51st St., Los Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA STATE NORMAL ScHOOL (1909), Chico. 
Coney, J. W., D.D., B.D., A.M (1909), 1344 O St., Fresno. 
CREIGHTON, REv. JOHN (1903), Altadena. 
Davies, WILLIAM, B.D. (1907), Pastor Vernon Ave. Congregational Church, 1270 
E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles. 
tDay, THomas F., D.D. (1903), Professor Old Testament Language and Litera- 
ture, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo. 
Day, Rev. a Horace, M.A., B.D. (1903), First Congregational Church, Los 
Ang 
DOANE, Rev. JOHN ay rye wr Congregational Church, Long Beach. 
FECHTER, JOHN, JR. (1907), M. C. General Secretary, Fresno. 
FIEDLER, CAROLINE L. (1908), Yine -acher ae Social Worker, Sausalito. 
GARDNER, Rev. D. CHARLES (1908), Chaplain Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto. 
GuTH, Wm. W., D.D. (1909), President University of the Pacific, San Jose. 
HENDERSON, Harry FINLEY (1907), rere Student Secretary Y. M.C. A., Los Angeles. 
HIL1, Pror. JoHN G., A.M., S.T.B. (19 09). Chair Biblical Literature, "University of 
Southern California, 438 Pine Ave., Long Beach. 
HULu, Rev. Wo. C. (1903). 560 Galena Ave., Pasadena 
Huston, Pror. C. A. (1908), Department of Law Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
048 Ramona St., Palo Alto. 
Koss, Rev. CHARLES L. (1904), Pomona. 
Luoyp, Rev. Louis D. (1903), R. F. D. No. 3, Box 27, Los Angeles. 
LYNCH, bons RoBERT NEWTON, Th.B., A.T.S. (1907), Pastor First Baptist Church, 
etaluma, 
MACAULAY, REv. JosEPH P. (1903), Pastor M. E. Church, Penryn. 
tMarsToNn, GEoRGE W. (1905), San Diego. 
McInTyYRE, R. G. (1910), San Pablo. 
MERIAM, Morrison E., M.A. (1907), Professor Normal School, Chico. 
MILLS, FLORENCE HOWLAND (1909), 810 Beacon St., Los Angeles. 
MITCHELL, Mrs. JOHN W. (1909), 252 Kingsley Ave., Palo Alto. 
MuRGOTTEN, REv. F. C. (1908), San Mateo. 
NEWLIN, THOMAS, A.M., Ph.D. (1903), President Whittier College, Whittier. 
REED, REV. CLARENCE (1908), 1043 Copper St.. Palo Alto. 
ScuppDeErR, Rev. Wm. H. (1903), Box 176, Rio Vista. 
—— La oa A. C., M.A., Pastor First Christian Church, 1500 W. Adams St., Los 
ngeles. 
TUTTLE, HAROLD S. (1909), Sunol Glen. 
WicHeErR, Rev. EDWARD ARTHTR, M.A., B.D. (1994), Professor New Testament Inter- 
pretation, San Francisco Theol. Sem., San Anselmo. 
Witcox. B. B. (1909), State Secretarv Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles. 
ZAHN, EDWIN L. (1904), Mountain View. 


COLORADO. 


Boues, FREDERICK (1907), Superintendent City Schools, Rocky Ford. 

CHURCH, Mary M., A.M. (1908), 913 11th St., Greeley. 

CoLoRADO COLLEGE (1903), Wm. F. Slocum, Pres., Colorado Springs. 

Cotorapo STaTE NoRMAL ScuHoot (1907), Greeley. 

CORBETT, VIRGINIA a (1909), Dean of Women Colorado Agricultural College, 428 W. 
Laurel St., Collins. 

Crow, ALLEN B. *is09)° Colorado Springs. 

Davis, Rev. Atva L. (1906), Boulder. 

FORWARD, Rev. DEWITT DANIEL, A.M. (1904), Pastor First Baptist Church, 1024 

8th St., Greeley. 
FRANKLIN, REV. JAMES H. (1909), Pastor First Baptist Church, Colorado Springs. 
Gnaverz, oa JosHva (1909), Pastor Galilee Baptist Church, 3137 Arapahoe St., 


er. 

Huan, D. ™D. (1908), Professor State Normal College, 1927 9th Ave., Greeley. 

tMASON, c& FR. Cis 08), 1105 6th St., Greeley. 

Parsons, Epwarp S., A.M.. B.D., Litt.D. (1905), Dean i Professor of English, 
Colorado College, 1130 Wood Ave., Colorado Spring: 

Pavttn. Rev. WM. THEOD. B.D., Ph.D. (1909), Pastor Capitol Hill Baptist Church, 
2008 Vine St., Denver. 

PERSHING, REV. ORLANDO B. (1903), 217 Routt St., Pueblo 

PHILLIPS, REV, WILLIAM ANDERSON, A.B. (1908), ‘Pastor °u. P. Church, 1109 9th St., 


Greeley. 
PINKHAM, Henry W. (1903), Pastor Bethany Baptist Church, Denver, 
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RANNEY, Rev. Wm. W. (i903), 1501 Wood Ave., Colorado Speman. 

STEPHENSON, REV. 7 7 (1910), paptat S. S. Missionary, niversity Park. 
STOCKHAM, ‘A. :. & Gs 9), a. 

TAYLOR, Mary " 1508). 423 B. Vrain St., Colorado Sprin; ngs. 

TREAT, J. P., A.M. (1909), President Colorad o Woman’s College, Montclair, Denver. 
VAN AREDALL, ‘itey Grorcn B., M.A. 903), Pastor Central Christian Ch., Denver. 
WADE, B. C. 909), Care M. _" on ver. 

WeEsT, EDNA Ww (1909), Fecetae. 714 10th. St., Greeley. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. 


me ~~" JOHN COLEMAN, A.M., D.D. (1903), Pastor Universalist Church, 83 

gnourney § 

¢BassetTtT, Rev. ‘AUSTIN BRADLEY, D.D. (1903), Associate Professor and Secretary 
artford Theological Seminary. 

CaAsE MEMORIAL LIBRARY (1903), Hartford Theological Seminary 

{GILLETT, cm L. (1905), Professor Hartford Theological Bensinary, 1 Wethersfield 


Ave 

*JACOBUS, =. MELANCTHON W., 2? LL.D. (1903), Professor Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 39 Woodland § 

KNIGHT, Rev. E. H., D.D. (1903), Bias Hartford School of Religious Pedago; 

*MACKENZIE. REV. WILLIAM Douc.as, D.D., LL.D. (1903), President Hartford P Fheo- 
logical Seminary 

MERRIAM, REV. ALEXANDER R., D.D. ges), Professor Hartford Theological Seminary. 


tMITCHELL, Rev. EpwIn K., D.D. 03), Professor Hartford Theological Seminary. 
ovnenene “a CALVIN’ (1903), "Gaduse Manual Training High School, 61 So. 
eacon 


PaToNn, Rev. Lewis Boyes, Ph.D. (1906), Professor Old Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism Hartford Theological Seminary, 50 Forest Street. 
PERKINS, HENRY A. (1905), 27 Marshall Street. : 
sores, Rev. RocKWELu H. (1903), Pastor First Church of Christ, 142 Washington 
reet. 


PRATT, WALDO S., Mus.D. (1903), Professor Hartford Theological Seminary. 
SMITH, Mrs. CHARLES B. (1904), 66 Forest Street. 
St. JoHN, Epwarp P. (1903), Professor of Pedagogy Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, 1566 Broad Street. 
SUNDERLAND, Rev. J. T., A.M. (1903), 65 Oxford Street. 
THAYER, CHARLEs S., Ph.D. (1903), Librarian Case Memorial Library. 
¢TWICHELL, Rev. JosppH H. (1903), Pastor Asylum Hill Congregational Church, 125 
Woodland Street. 
MIDDLETOWN. 
ACHESON, Rev, EDWARD CAMPION, M.A. (1908), Rector Holy Trinity Parish, 162 
Broad Street. 
Craic, Georcre A. (1905), Broad Street. 
GREENE, REV. FrepErRIcK W. (1903), Pastor South Congregational Ch., 60 Crescent St. 
HAZEN, REv. AZEL W., D.D. (1903 ie Pastor hand Congregational Ch., 299 Court St. 
RAYMOND, BRADFORD P. (1910), 107 Lawn witty: 
tRIceE, WILLIAM NortuH, Ph.D., p?. LL.D. 1903}, Professor Wesleyan University. 
SHANKLIN, WILLIAM ARNoLD, A.M., D.D., LL.D. (1906 
WINCHESTER, CALEB T., L.H.D. (1903), Professor Wesleyan University, 342 High St. 
NEW HAVEN. 
Rev. RoBert Ev.iott (1907), Pastor Pilgrim Congregational Church, 303 
"tculnaeen Ave. 
CLapPp, Rev. RAYMOND G. (1908), Instructor Yale Divinity School, 613 Yale Station. 
Curtis, Rev. Epwarp L., Ph.D., D.D. (1903), Professor Yale Divinity School, 61 
Trumbull St. 
CuTTING, Mrs. CHARLES (ists). 821 Whitney Ave. 
tIves, Mrs. CHARLES L.(1903), 66 Trumbull St. 
KENT, CHARLES FOSTER, Ph. Dz (1993), Professor Yale University. 
Lrprary YALE Divinity ScHooL (1909), Yale University. 
7, FRANK C., Ph.D., D.D. (1903), Professor Yale Divinity School, 266 Bradley 
treet. 
Srokres, ANSON PHELPS, Jr., M.A. (1906), Secretary Yale University. 
TWEEDY, Rev. Henry H., Pastor South Congregational Church, 112 Huntington St. 
WALKER, ! aa Ph.D., D.D. (1903), Professor Yale University, 281 Edwards 
Street. 
YaLe UNIVERSITY LiBpraRY (1905), Yale University. 


is niaiesi 


BROWN 


Cott, LUMAN C. (1904), Walnut S 

ELMER, REV. PAR oye D. (1 903). .——on First Baptist Church. 

ELMER, Mrs. FRANKLIN D. (1907). 

Maytort, W. F. (1910), Bald and Treasurer of Local Guild, Y. M. C. A. 
Sunpay ScHoou (1903), First Baptist Church, 


OTHER CITIES. 
ADDI80N, Rav, CHARLES Morris (1904), Rector St. John’s Parish, Stamfo: 
Barto pet. ——— E., Ph.B. (1903), Pastor Washington Park M. = “Church, 
ridgeport. 
BaarpD, Rev. Gerard H., Ph.D. (1903), 319 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport. 
BLAKELEY, REv. Quincy (1905), Farmington. 
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Brown, ‘er. T. Epwin (1904), Pastor First Baptist Church, 31 High St., New 
Britain. 

tTBURNHAM, WATERMAN R. (1903), 362 Main St., Norwic 

Burt, Rev. ENocH HALE (1903), Pastor Congregational Purch, Ivoryton. 

DARLING, Rev. RoBert (1906), Simsbury 

TEARNSHAW, ReEv. ALBERT F. (1905), Pastor Congregational Church, Mystic. 

ENSIGN, JOSIAH R., M.A. (1904), Simsbury. 

F'AVILLE, THEODORE R. (1910), 35 Sherwood P1., Greenwich. 

THALL, WILLIAM H. (1903), Superintendent of Public Schools, West Hartford. 

HAZEN, Rev. AUSTIN (1903), Pastor Congregational Church, Thomaston. 

THILLIARD, Mary R. (1904), Westover, Middlebury. 

tHoLMEs, REv. WILLIAM T. (1903), Pastor Congregational Church, Watertown. 

HULL, Rev. GEorcE W. (1907), 12 Main St., Bristol. 

Ives, Rev. HowarD Coisy (1906), Pastor First Unitarian Church, 114 Hempstead 
St., New London. 

LATHROP, REV. WILLIAM a (1903), Pastor Shelton Congregational] Church, 301 
Coram Ave., Shelto: 

Lutz, ADAM R., A.M., BD. ion Bloomfield. 

MacArtuur, Rev. Rost. S., D.D., LL.D. (1903), Box 151, Suffield. 

MATHEWS, Mrs. EvMer J. (1909), South Willington. 

NEwTON, Rev. W. E. (1909), East Hampton. 

OLMSTEAD, Rev. Epcar H. (1903), Pastor Congregational Church, Fairfield. 

Pratt, Rev. LEWELLYN, D.D. (1905), Pastor Broadway Congregational Church, 149 
‘Broadway, Norwic 

tSrrearns, Rev. WILLIAM F., M.A. (1903), Pastor Congregational Church, Norfolk. 

TALMADGE, Rev. Evutiott Forp (1903), General Secretary Connecticut S. S. Associa- 
tion, Wauregan. 

WHITE, CHARLES = (1903), Lock Le omg 176, Groton. 

WituiaMs, Mary L. (190 13 Be 


+WILLIAMS, SAMUEL H (1904), Manufacturer, Goonteniars. 
WILLIAMS, Mrs. SAMUEL a (1904), Glastonbur 
t WORCESTER, Rev. Epwarp §&., D.D. (1903), 122 Union St., Norwich. 


Youo, J. W. (1910), 46 Walnut St., West Haven. 


DELAWARE. 


WILMINGTON INSTITUTE FREE LiBRARY (1904), (George W. Bowerman, Librarian), 
Wilmington, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


ALL Sous’ SUNDAY ScHooL (Unitarian) (1908), Fourteenth and L. Sts., N. W. 

BARKER, Mrs. S. N. (1909), Chevy Chase College and Seminary. 

BROWN, ELMER ELLsSwortTH, Ph.D., LL.D. (1904), United States Commissioner of 
ucation, 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION (seer Department of The Interior, U. S. A. 

Butter, Rev. CHARLES H. (1908), 229 2nd St., E. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA (1909). 

CooPER, Watian KNowLes (1905), General Secretary The Y. M. C. A., 1736 G. 


St., N 
Craic, Pror. ARTHUR W., B.S. (1993), Professor of Mechanical Drawing in Arm- 
strong Manual (Training High School, Stanton and Elvans Ave., Anacostia. 
DuRAND, E. Dana (1908), Deputy Commissioner of Corporations, 2614 Woodley Pl. 
Griccs, FREDERICK (1909), Department of Education, Tacoma Park Station. 
JOHNSON, B. F._ (1904), Publisher, P. O. Box 99. 
JONES, » Minow JERMAIN, M.A. (1909), Director of Education, Y. M. C. A., 1736 G. 


N. W. 
LAMSON, FRANKLIN S. (1903), iit a St., N. W. 
LiprarRy, BUREAU OF EDUCATION (19 
MoonLaNp, J. mt Se? yp oreeary , « Y. M. C. A., Colored Department, 
t 
Pusiic LIBRARY OF THE District oF COLUMBIA (1908). 
RAYMOND, GEORGE L. (1908), 1817 N. St. 
SIMon, a a (1903), Rabbi, Washington Hebrew Congregation, 2802 Ca- 
thedra ve 
THIRKIELD, WILBUR P., LL.D. (1907), President oo University. 
Wotcort, JouHN D., PRD. i908), Acting Librarian, U. S. Bureau_of - ~ ce 
Wooprow, Rev. SAMUEL H. ( 1903), Pastor, First Congregational Church 


FLORIDA. 


Hiitsurn, J. P., D.D. (1910) Prowitent Southern Celtegs. Sutherland. 

HULLeEY, “LINCOLN, Ph.D., LL.D. ( President J. Stetson University, DeLand 

RoLuins Culms ini F , og President) (i508 d, Winter Park. 

SHERRILL, H. (1910), General Secretary The Y. M. C. A., Pensacola. 

STONE, rem Sune, A.M., B.D. ee, Mw Cookman Institute, Jacksonville. 

Youna, Rey, JESSE BowMAN, D.D., D. (1903), Pastor Snyder Memorial Church, 
20 W. Monroe St., ie Dannie 

pve a ye ® (1910), Box 1228, Jacksonville. 
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GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. 

Boces, Rev. WILLIAM E., D.D., LL.D. (1910), Secretary Presbyterian Board of Edu- 
cation So. Presbyterian Church, 51 Inman Bldg. 

CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA (1905). 

Corer, M. J.(1910), Wesley Memorial Church. 

EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES (1910), William BE. Boggs, D.D., 
L Secretary, 51 Inman Bldg. 

MaRsH, is LULA wierre Wesley Memorial Hospital. 

Roserts, Miss E. H. 910), am Milledge Ave. 

tSaLe, REv. GEORGE, N M. . (1903), “eg rintendent of Education American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Gaaipty. 107 Park § 

Wark, Rev. EpwarD T. (1903), Chaplain of Atlanta University. 


OTHER CITIES. 
Cree, Howarp T., A.M. (1903), Pastor First Christian Church, 7th and Green 8Sts., 


Augusta. 
Davis, WILLIAM Guy (1909), wr 
tFRASUER, ALFRED CARSWELL, A.B. (1910), Cordele. 


KELLEY, Rev. Oscar L. (1910), Hartwell. 
Lovesoy, W. P., D.D. (1910), Cartersville. 
TWALTON, FLETCHER, D.D. (1910), Elberton. 


HAWAII. 


*CasTLE, GEORGE P. (1906), S. S. Teacher and Member of Hawaiian Board of Mis- 
sions, Honolulu. 

MILLIKIN, REv. CHARLES D., Waimea, Kanai Co. 

Scupper, Rev. DorEeMus A. D., M.D., D.D. (1904), Corresponding Secretary and Gen- 
eral Superintendent Hawaiian Board of Missions, Honolulu. 


IDAHO. 


CARSTENS, FREDERTCK W., A.B. (1908), Sand Point. 
CARTER, REv. R. FREDERICK (1905), Pastor First Congres Church, Wallace. 
CownEn, ae JoHN G. (1905), Presbyterian Evangelist, P. O. Lock Box 91, Cald- 


.B., B.D. (1903), Box 344 Shoshone. 
(1910), Kooskia. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. 

ADAMS, REv. Epwin A., D.D. (1903), Pastor Bethlehem Congregational Church, 
Bohemian, 854 Lakeside Pl. 

*Apams, J. B. (1905), 5477 Cornell Ave. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM /A, (1910), Corn Exchange Bldg 

ae, TW. (1909), Henry Booth House, Bociety” for Ethical Culture, 166 W. 

t 

AMEs, REV. EDWARD SCRIBNER, a (1903), Pastor Hyde Park Church of the 
Disciples, 5722 Kimbark A ' 

ANDERSON, RT. REV. CHaRLES Pp. “D.D. (1909), Bishop of the Diocese of Chicago 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 1612 Prairie Ave. 

ANDERSON, Rev. FRANK LEONARD (1909), Secretary The Baptist Executive Council, 
6809 Union Ave. 

ARTMAN, JOSEPH M, (1910), 5637 Sangamon St. 

*ATKINSON, P. C. (1904), Secretary Hyde Park Y. M. C. A., - ». 53rd St. 

*BaILey, EDWARD P. (1903), at Chicago Central Y. M. C. , 57 W. 26th St. 

*BaKER, ALFRED L, (1908), 209 LaSalle St. 

*BALDWIN, Henry R. (1903), Attorney, 708 Reaper Block. 

+BALDWIN, JEssp A, (1903), Judge Cireuit Court Cook County, County Bldg. 

tBALDWIN, W. THEODORE (1910), President University of Chicago Glee Club, 5754 
Woodlawn Ave. 

eee a St tle P Ge General Agent Equitable Life Insurance Co., 1438 E. 

y 

tBARTLETT, ADOLPHUS {A (3903), Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 2720 Prairie Ave. 

*BecKER, ABRAHAM G, (1905), 178 LaSalle St. 

BrEHAN, REV. WARREN eeu, Ph.D. (1907), ey Jaa and Social Studies, 
Institute and Training School of Y. M. C. A., 3 Greenwood Ave. 

Best, NoLan R. (1903), Editor The Continent, 328" Wabash Ave. 

+BLAINE, Mrs, EMMONS (1909), 344 E. Erie St. 

*BoyYDEN, WILLIAM C. (1908), Lawyer (Matz, Fisher & Boyden), 107 pexhors: St. 

BRADSHAW, EMERSON O. (1909), 137 S. Divinity Hall, University of Chi cag 

BRINE, Mrs. Grorce J. (1909), 5410 Kenmore Ave 

*BRown, WiLuiaAM L. (1905), 1740 Commercial Bank Bldg. 

BRYNER, Mrs. MARY FOSTER (1909), Superinten ait Giectaatary Department Inter- 
national S. §. Association, 806 Hartford B 

Bort, puete e (1903), President Y. M. C. A. Institute and Training School, 153 


e . 
aearey pal ERNEST D., D.D. (1903), Professor Divinity School, University of 
cago, 


Roots, “Rav. WILLARD H., S. 
SquirEs, Rev. WALTER, A.B. 
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“Soney, cog B., A.B., LL.B. (1904), Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 5408 Lex- 
ngton Ave. 

sBurumn. NATHANIEL, A.M., D.D., LL.D. (1903), Dean School of Education, Uni- 

versity of Chicago, 1217 E. 56th St. 
Byrnes, JOHN H., M.D. (1904), 3329 Washington Bivd. 
*CARR, pCLYDE M. (1908), Vice- President J. T. Ryerson & Sons, 1734 Commercial 
an 

*Carus, PauL, LL.D. (1904), Editor, Open Court Publishing Co., 378 Wabash Ave. 
CASE, LonENzO D., D.D. (1908), Pastor St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 3006 Prairie 


ve 
CASE, Rev. ‘SHIRLEY JACKSON, Ph.D. (1909), Professor New Testament Interpreta- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Miss GEORGIA L. (190 3), Executive Secretary American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, 5607 Madison ‘Ave. 

CHANDLER, Rev. JOSEPH HayEs, A.B., B.D. (1909), Journalist, 175 Wabash Ave. 

CHIcaco LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE (1908), 153 LaSalle St. 

CHICAGO PuBLIC LIBRARY (1910), Cor. Washington St. and Michigan Ave. 

CONOVER, CHARLES H. (1910), State Street Bridge. 

COOKE, RaLPH W. (1903), Departmental Secretary Ravenswood Y. M. C. A., 1728 
*Wilson Ave., Ravenswood. 

{Copg, Rev. Henry F. (1903), General Secretary Religious Education Association, 
193 Michigan Ave. 

*COULTER, 7’ MERLE, Ph.D. (1904), Professor University of Chicago, 5532 Mon- 
roe Ave. 

Covert, Rev. WILLIAM C., D.D. (1908), Pastor Forty-First Street Presbyterian 
Church, 436 Oakwood Blvd. 

Cox, Rev. W. R. (1909), Pastor United Presbyterian Church, 3021 Montrose Ave. 

CRAMER, AMBROSE (1910), 1114 Monadnock Bldg. 

tCRANE, CHARLES R. (1908), 2559 Michigan Ave. 

Crite, Rev. AUSTIN D. (1£09), 81 LeMoyne St. 

*CROSBY, FREDERICK ‘W. (1908), 206 LaSalle St. 


Curtis, LESTER, M.D. (1909), 5008 Greenwood Ave. 

Davis, Rev. Ozora S., D.D. (1909), President Chicago Theological Seminary, 20 N. 
Ashland Blvd. 

Davis, WILLIAM R. (1909), 6138 Lexington Ave 

DgBLois, REV. AUSTEN KENNEDY, D.D. (1905), "pustec First Baptist Church, 65 E. 


*Dick, ALBERT B. (1908), Khon W. Jackson Bivd. 

DICKERSON, J. SPENCER (190 3), Editor The Standard, 700 E. 40th St. 

DicKEY, SAMUEL, M.A. (1910), Professor, New Testament Literature and Exegesis, 
McCormick ‘Theological Seminary, 10 Chalmers PI. 

DIxsoNn, ZELLA ALLEN, A.M., L.H.D. (1910), University of Chicago. 

Dopps, Rosert, M.D. (1904), 3946 Cottage Grove Ave. 

sDONNELLY, THOMAS B, , (1907). ret Pa ba Pl. a 

OWNEY, REV. AVID , Assistant Secreta for Sunda: h 

ee Episcopal, = 57 Washington St. sid 7 om 

DUNCAN, W. M.D. (1909), Physician, 6058 Kimbark Ave. 

EDENBORG, user E., B.D. (1909), Director Chicago Episcopal Home for Boys, 513 
W. Adams St.’ 

FAIRMAN, Miss JANE (1903), 5715 Monroe Ave. 

FALKENAU, Mrs. Marie A. (1907), 5740 Woodlawn Ave, 

Farrar, Mrs. ARTHUR (1909), 505 Washington Blvd. 

+FARWELL, JOHN V., JR. (1906), Monroe and Market Sts. 

FENSHAM, FLorENcE A. (1909), Chicago Theological Seminary, 81 Ashland Blvd. 

FIELD, STANLEY ce »o2 Adams Street. 

Foperc, Ortro W. (19 826, 153 LaSalle St. 

*FoRGAN, Davip R. pees)” President National City Bank of Chicago. 

Foster, GrorGcE B., Ph.D. (1903), Professor, University of Chicago, 1432 E. 51st St. 

FREEMAN, —* ss i A.M. (1903), Judge Illinois Appellate Court, 5647 Madison 


Ave 

GENTRY, Rr Ww. (1909), 5518 Jrimbark 2 

GILBERT, REv. carer’ D.D. 903), 423 7 State St. 

GLESSNER, J. (19 08), Gesaane Bldg. 

OODHUE, dis” E. Lovise (1909), 54 Bryant Ave. 

GRAHAM, Rev, WILLIAM E. (1909), 847 E. 57th 

a —— ALLEN, D:D. (1903), a The University of Chicago, 

GREEN, Miss Jrsstz L. (1905), Director Kindergarten, Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
706 E. 45th St. 


{GUNSAULUS, REV. FRANK W., D.D. (1903), President Armour Institute; Pastor 
Central Church, 2900 Prairie Ave. 
HALL, ARTHUR J., M.A. (1910), 5829 Jackson Ave. 
HALL, RicuarpD C. (1909), 316 Franklin St. 
*HALL. Tuomas A. bi ad Old Colony Bldg. 
HAMILL, ERNEST A. (1908). 
——_ — MarGaRET (1993), Assistant, Chicago Traveling Libraries, 5715 
onroe 
HARPER, EDWARD. ‘T. (1903), Professor Chicago Theological Seminary, 1947 W. 


Adams § 

HARPER, Mrs. WILLIAM RAINEY (1903), 5728 Woodlawn Ave. : 

*Harris, N. W. (1906), N. W. Harris & Co., Bankers, a tee Bldg. 

HARTZELL’ REV. Morton Cutver, B.A., B.D. (1903), Pastor Centenary M. E. Church, 
3314 S. Park Ave. 
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*HECKMAN, WALLACE (1906), Counsellor to University of Chicago, 4505 Ellis Ave. 

HELMING, Rev. O. Cc., D.D. (1907), Pastor University Congregational Church, 5736€ 
Madison Ave. 

HENDERSON, REV. CHARLES RICHMOND, D.D., Ph.D., (1903), Professor University of 
Chicago, 5736 Washington Ave. 

¢HENKLE, WILLIAM H, (1904), Secretary Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, 1346 
Madison Park. 

Henry, EpwarD ATWOOD (1906), 68 Middle Divinity aa, University of Chicago. 

HETHERINGTON, JOHN F. (1909), 5817 Washington 

Hii, Rev. EDGAR P., DD. (1963), Professor Setormick Theological Seminary, 16 
Chalmers Pl. 

Hitcucock, Mrs, CHARLES (1909), 4741 Greenwood Ave. 

HoBEN, ALLAN, A.M., Ph.D. (1908), Associate Professor of Homiletics, University of 
Chicago, 5738. Washington ‘Ave. 

*HOLDEN, CHARLES R. (1906), Lawyer, 1230-1248 Tribune Bldg. 

HOLLISTER, JoHN H. (1909), 1210, 103 State St. 

tHoLt, CHARLES S. (1903), Attorney 4. Consellor-at-Law, 1007 Tacoma Bldg. 

Crees, J. SIDNEY (1903), Secretary Y. M. C. A. Training School, 824, 153 LaSalle 
Street. 

Howey, WiLuIAM §, (1907), Printer and Publisher, 7137 Eggleston Ave. 

 natcnoepig Marvin (1908), President Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 

HUMBLE, (i908). 328 Wabash Ave. 

HUNTER, a, D. (1909), 180 Grand Ave. 

tHUTCHINSON, “one L., A.M. (1903), Vice-President Corn Exchange National 
Bank; Treasurer Religious Education Association, 2709 Prairie Avenue. 

tHypp Park Baptist 8. S. (1 

JEWELL, EDWIN S. (1909), Manager of Estates, 4319 Forestville Ave. 

JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY, THE (1 

JOHNSON, FRANKLIN we e oO ew. (1903), Principal University High School, 
5715 Washington Ave. 

JOHNSON, THOMAS NEIL, Ph. ‘D. err, 127 S. Divinity Hall, University of Chicago. 

3ON yeni JENKINS LLoyp, D.D. (1 $03), Pastor All Souls Church, 3939 Langley 

ven 

* JOYCE, G. "(1909), 206 LaSalle St. 

Mine gg "HaRRY Pra, LL.D. (1906), President University of Chicago. 

TKEEP, Mrs. Harriet T. (1908), 2010 Michigan Ave, 

Kewuer, C. L. (1909), First Assistant Engineer The Sherer Rolling Lift Bridge Co., 
5454 Everett Ave. 

KELLEY, WM. V. (1910), 115 Adams Street 

Kerr, Rev. Hueu T., M.A., D.D. (1909), Pastor Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, 2425 Orchard St. 

KIMBALL, Miss KaTE F, Ben  cemteaaaiin Secretary Chautauqua Literary and 
Social Circle, 1326 E. 58th S 

*KNAPP, EZRA CHARLES, B.A. (1906), 81 Ashland Blvd. 

KNAPP, NEWTON B., A.B. (1910), University of Chicago. 

Krigte, FRANK L. (1907), Attorney-at-Law, 940 Lawrence Ave. 

LANDSBERG, CLARA (1909), Hull House Resident, 335 S. Halsted St. 

LAWRANCE, MARION (1909), General Secretary International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 140 Dearborn St. 

LAWSON, Victor F. (1903), Publisher Chicago Daily News, 128 Fifth Ave. 

*Lester, A. G. (1904), bho eae nt Farwell Trust Co., 226 LaSalle St. 

Levin, Miss Grace E. (1909), 6136 Lexington Ave. 

LIBRARY CHICAGO RB ants SEMINARY (1904), 1610 Warren Ave. 

tLorp, Mrs. JoHN B. (1903), 4857 Greenwood Ave. 

*Lorp, J. B. (1906), Railway Exchange Bldg. 

*LOWE, PERLEY (1906), 1603 Railway Exchange Bldg. 

MacCuintock, Mrs. WILLIAM D. (1903), 5629 Lexington Ave. 

MaGegE, Miss HARRIET CECIL (1903), Special Teacher of Drawing, 810 Tribune Bldg. 

Masor, CHARLES L. (1907), Manager Chicago House American Baptist Publishing 
Society, 177 Wabash Ave. 

MALLoryY, Hervey F. (1903), "“weeretary Correspondence Study Department, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

MANTON, Datsy B. (4910), Teacher, 1744 Carmen Ave. 

*MARSH, CHARLES ALLEN (1903), 5639 Washington Ave. 

*MarTIN, M. W. (1905), ose 2, "79th St. 

Mason, Mrs. HATrige a ae: 5715 Woodlawn Ave. 

*MATHEWS, SHAILER, A DD. (1903), Dean Divinity School, University of Chi- 
cago; Editor The Wor ld Today 

McCotuiuM, Rev. GrorcE T., M.S. (1903), Superintendent Illinois Home Mission So- 
ciety, 811, 153 LaSalle St. 

tMcCorMick, Cyrus H. (1908), 234 Michigan Ave. 

tMcCorMIcK, Mrs. NETTIE F. (1906), 135 Rush oe 

*McCormick, STANLEY (1903), 1212, 108 LaSalle S 

*McDowe_LL, WILLIAM F., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. (1903), Bishop M. BE. Church, 57 
Washington St. 

McELFrEsH, REV. FRANKLIN, Ph.D. (1908), Superintendent Teacher Training Inter- 
national ici? School Association, 140 Dearborn St. 

MEELWEE, R. H. (1910), Lake Forest. 

McWILLIAMs, wy S. (1904), 915 First National Bank Bldg. 

*MMPAD, AARON B (1907), 1903 Washington Blvd. 

MERIWETHER, Miss Mary’ C. (1910), 5624 Ellis Ave. 

*MBRRILL, REV. WILLIAM P.,, DD. (190s), Pastor Sixth Presbyterian Church, 33 
Aldine Square. 
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1TMESSER, a Witpur (1903), General Secretary Y. M. C. A. of Chicago, 153 La- 


MILLER, R ‘Bas 3. {i°- Hotel Del Prado. 
ONCRIFF, REv. (1903), Assistant Professor University of Chicago, 5717 
Monroe pew 
MonTacuB, J. Y. (1909), 1249 LaSalle Ave 
Moopy BIBLE INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO (1907), 153 Institute Pl. 
MorGAN, FRANK A. (1907), Manager Mutual Bureau, Orchestra Hall. 
Morris, EDWARD (1910), 4455 Grand Boulevard. 
*MOULTON, D. A. (1908), 4812 Kimbark Ave. 
MOULTON, RICHARD Gu ze LL.D. (1906), Professor University of Chicago, 
5053 Washington 
MUNGER, ‘ome L. (190 ay. “339 Drexel Square. 
ICHOLS, EpGar H. (1905), 6626 Harvard Ave. 
NICHOLS, Rev. JOHN R. (1903), 1424 Morse Ave., Rogers Park. 
Norton, Mrs. ALIcE P., A.M. (1905), Assistant Professor University of Chicago, 
5737 Monroe Ave. 
Nourse, WILLIAM ZIEGLER (1909), 58 Woodland Park. 
*NUVEEN, JOHN (1906), Banker, First National Bank Bldg. 
Osborne, Rev. cece A., M.A., B.D. (1906), Field Secretary Congress of Religion, 


PAGE, = a ele D.D. (1903), Rector St. Paul’s P. E. Church, Madison Ave. 
PAGE, =a. Mary B. (1903), peter ay Kindergarten Institute, 54 Scott St. 


Pau, REV. CHARLES (1903), 853 N. Seeley Ave. 

*PARKER, Rev. ALONZO K., DD. (1903), Professor University of ——-, 

* PARKER,  taaneaaes J. (1903), Assistant General Secretary Y. M. C. , 153 LaSalle 
ree 


PARMELEE, Mrs. WILLIAM B. (1910), 1651 N. 48th Ave., Cragin Station. 
PEARMAN, T. P. (1910), 831 33rd PIL. 
PEARSON, HENRY F. (1909), 153 LaSalle St. 
Peck, Miss JENNIE L. (1904), 2696 Vernon Ave. 
PENGELLY, Rev. JOHN BRADFORD (1909), Episcopal Minister, University of Chicago. 
PERRINE, Miss CARRIE (1909), Home Secretary Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, eee Greenwood Ave. 
PunLLiEs, Leo A. (1909), 153 LaSalle St. 
PoLk, S. (1909), at "First National Bank Bldg. 
POWELL, £ E., D.D.S (1 tg 5225 Madison Ave. 
PRICE, Tra MAURICE, ‘Ph.D iain na (1908), Professor Semitic Languages and Liter- 
ature, University of Chic 
PUTNAM, Mrs. ALICE H. (1 905). e515 Woodlawn Ave. 
RICHARDS, WILLIAM ALBERT (1909), 2426 Indiana Ave. 
ROBERTSON, Miss INA LAW (1903), 6042 Kimbark Ave. 
a. % Miss EMMA A. (1903), General Secretary Junior Epworth League of the 
Church, 9828 Winston Ave. 
Dee + GEORGE aie 9 D., D.D. (1903), Professor McCormick Theological 
Seminary, 4 Chalm 
Rog, CHARLES M. ? 904), Bit 1318 LaSalle St. 
Ros, Laura (1909), 3339 W. Monroe St. 
tROSENWALD, JuLivs (1909), Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
*Ross, JOHN D. (1906), 171 LaSalie St. 
ROTHMAN, Mrs. ‘WILLIAM (1908), 6035 Drexel Ave. 
RUNDELL, Forrest P. (1907), Manager, Eastern Emergency Hospital, 6026 Monroe 


venue. 

RUNYAN, WALTER LERoy, A.B., D.B. (1905), Principal Allendale School, Lake Villa, 
Il i, 5742 Jackson Ave. 

+RYERSON, MARTIN A., 204 Dearborn S 

SAVAGB, Rev. G. L. F, D.D. (1904), 638 Washington Blvd. 

ScHANFARBER, RABBI Topras (1909), 4049 Grand Blvd. 

ScHULTZ, LOUIS, err M.D. (1916), 1310 Heyworth Bldg. 

ScoviIL_e, Davw L (1909), 2513 Michigan Ave. 

SIMs, Henry J. (190 9), 824, 153 LaSalle Ave. 

SMALL, ALBION W., Ph.D. (1903), Professor University of Chicago, 5731 Washing- 
ton Ave 

SMILzy, W. s. (1909) ee P nae Ave. 

+SmitH, Byron L., 17 76 L e St. 

SMITH, GERALD BIRNEY, Ts om eo ™ Professor University of Chicago. 

pean” = AUGUSTINE, (19 10), Director and Teacher of Singing, Studio 1612 War- - 

n Ave., Residence 20 'N. Ashland Blvd. 
Serre, Haney 'w. tttay 153 —_— St. 


SmitTH, Horace G. (1907), 508 E 1. 

SMITH, JOHN M. P., Ph.D., D.D. (1903), Professor University of Chicago, Faculty 
xchange. 

tSoOAREs, THECDORE G., Ph. D.D. (1903), Professor University of Chicago. 


| og FRED CLIFTON PDOs). Physical Director Y. M. C. A., 1400 E. 53rd St. 

Spoor, J. A. (1910), oor Dearborn Street. 

Starr, Merritt J. (1907), Lawyer, 916 Monadnock Bldg. 

STEWART, Rev. EuMer BRYAN (1906), Pastor Third United Presbyterian Chureh, 
4547 Champlain Ave 

*STILWELL, HOMER A. (1908), ety Pant Butler Bros., Randolph St. 

STOCK WELL, Rev. JoHN W., Ir. geet. Pastor Kenwood Parish of the New Jerusa- 
lem Church, 1143 E. dein S 

Sr. PavL’s UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, *(1908), 3001 Prairie Ave. 
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StoLz, Rasppr JosePH, D.D. (1909), Isaiah Temple, Vincennes Ave. and 45th St. 
Residence, 4827 Langley Ave. 

STOWELL, JAMES H., M.D. (1909), 2633 Indiana Ave. 

{tSWERTFAGER, REv. ‘GEORGE A. (1903), Abraham Lincoln Center. 

Tart, LoraDo (1904), 1038 Fine Arts BI dg. 

TALBOT, MARION (1909), Dean of Women, Hatvereity of Chicago. 

TAYLOR, GRAHAM, D.D., 3 D., Resident Warden Chicago Commons; President 
School of Civics, 87 E. Lake St. 

tTEMPLETON, THOMAS (190 7), 1204, Ra Adams St. 

THomas, Rev. J. S. Lapp (1907), 641 N. Central Ave., Austin. 

THOMPSON, GEORGE SETON (1908), 334 Dearborn St. 

TIMBERLAKE, L. F. (1910), Boy’s Work Director, Y. M. C. A., 153 La Salle St. 

TINSLEY, WILLIAM (1907), 2822 N. Clark St. 

TROENDLE, Miss Lina E. (1910), Principal Agassiz School, 4911 Kenmore Ave. 

Trower, Rev. W. G., B.D. (1909), Pastor 7th Presbyterian Church, 8624 Sangamon 


2 

TSUNEKAWA, YOHEI eps ee 3036 Groveland Ave. 

TUTHILL, FRANK H. (1909), Manufacturer, 760 Polk Street. 

UNIVERSITY OF Eg Tee (190 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS (1908), 58th Street and Ellis Avenue 

UNIVERSITY CONGREGATIONAL S. S. LIprary (1909), (By Miss Charlotte Foye, 
5602 Monroe Avenue.) 

VAN INWEGAN, Mrs. Mary B. (1904), 5316 Madison Avenue. 

7 VINCENT, a = E., Ph.D. (1903), Professor University of Chicago, 5737 Lex- 
ington Aven 

{VoTAW,  aomnagy 4 Weer, Ph.D. (1903), Professor University of Chicago, 5535 Wash- 
ington ve 

*WACKER, CHARLES H. (1905), 483 N. State Street. 

TWARNER, E. J. 

Way, WALTER R., M.D. (1909), 3816 N. 41st Avenue. 

WENDE, Gus H., "LL.B. (1909), 5650 Bilis Avenue. 

*WHEELER, ARTHUR DANA, M.A. B.L. (1904), 19 Bellevue Place. 

WHITMORE, Miss Eva BLAINE (1909), 210 E. 33rd Street. 

WHITMORE, Rev. S. L., D.D. (1909), Pastor Grace Reformed Church, 2738 Adams 
Street. 

WHITTLE, Grorce H. rire’ 905 Manhattan Bldg. 

WICKES, WILLIAM R. (1 903), Instructor Chicago Manual Training School, 1201 
E. 60th Street. 

silage: y mone gaa L., Ph.D. (1903), Professor University of Chicago, 1220 E. 

t treet 
va, 7 Mrs. Atice L. (1903), Organizer for King’s Daughters, 1618 Jackson 


Wi.uiaMs, Rev. Epwarp F., D.D., LL.D. (1903), Pastor Evanston Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, 934 E. 46th Street. 

WiutuiaMs, Harry T. (1907), 609, 153 LaSalle Street. 

*WILSON, ‘Mrs. E. CRANE (1909), yf Drexel Blvd. 

WItson, J. EB. (1909), sere Drexel B 

WoLFre, RICHARD A. (190 ), 5536 Michigan Ave. 

Woop, GEORGE ERNEST (1969), 9021 Superior Avenue. 

ZENOS, REV. ANDREW, D.D. (1903), Professor McCormick Theological Seminary. 


EVANSTON. 


* ARMSTRONG, FRANK H., M.A. (1906), Wholesale Grocer, 1622 Ridge Avenue, 

ASPEGREN, OLIVER R. (1908), 809 Dempster Street. 

Beats, Rev. CHARLES E. (1908), Field Secretary of American Peace Society, 307 
Davis Street. 

Boot, ESTELLE HALLAM BENNETT, B.L. (1909), 2305 Sherman Ave. 

BRONSON, Rev. SoLon C. (1909), Prof. Garrett Biblical Institute, 2026 Orrington 
Aven ue. 

Brown, WIiLuiAM A., A.B., S.T.B. (1909), Western Field Secretary Y. P. Miss. 
Movement, $22” Hamlin Street. 

{DEERING, WILLIAM (1907), Evanston. 

DicKsoNn, CLIFFORD G. (1909), 1910 Sherman Ave. 

*DYCHE, WILLIAM A. (1908), 1882 Sheridan Road. 

EISELEN, F. C., Ph.D., D.D. (1903), Professor Semetic Languages and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, *Garrett Bible Institute, 2340 Irvington Ave. 

EVANSTON FREE 5 eee LIBRARY (1904), J. W. Thompson, President. 

Fisk, HerBert F. (1909), 1625 Judson Ave. 

FOsTER, gS MELISSA (1909), 1914 Sheridan Road, 

Frost, Rev. T. P., D.D. 904), Pastor First M. E. Church, 1632 Hinman Ave. 

*HARRIS, ABRAM W., sep, LL.D. (1906), President Northwestern University, 
1745 Chicago Ave. 

*HIaRRIS, Rev. HuGH Henry, B.D. (1904), Assistant to Pastor First M. E. Cnh., 
820 Foster Street. 

¢tHayes, Doremus A., Ph.D., S.T.D., LL.D. (1903), Professor Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, 620 Foster St. 

Ho.LGaTe, THomaAs F., Ph.D. (1904), Dean College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern 
University, 617 Hamline Street. 

Hurst, Cuirron N., A.B. (1909), Student and Pastor, Heck Hall. 

*Hypes, W. F. (1908), 1126 Michigan Avenue. 

JORDAN, ORVIS FAIRLY, A.B. (1907), 1002 Asbury Avenue. 

Lipsy, WALTER (1908), Professor Northwestern University, 1741 Hinman Avenue. 

McCuLtocn, FRANK H. (1903), 2236 Orrington Ave. 
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MCELVEEN, Rev. WILLIAM T., Ph.D. (1909), Pastor Congregational Church, 1610 
Hinman Avenue 

McEWEN, ERNEsT L., SLD. (1907), 1745 Orrington Aven 

NorTON, REv. WILLIAM B., A.M., B.D., Ph.D. (1903), 727 Foster | pe. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY (1903), President, Abraham ; 

PATTEN, Ro W., D.D. (1903), Professor Garrett Biblical Institute, 616 Foster 


*Parren, po A. (1908), 1426 Ridge Avenue. 

a eee Fm A.M. a 909), Dean of Women, Northwestern University, Wil- 
ar 

*Scott, Ropert L. (1906), 404 Lake Avenue. 

Scott, WALTER D. (1903), Professor Northwestern University, 721 Colfax Street. 

SHERER, WILLIAM G. (1903), President Sherer Bros. Co., 33 and 35 River St, 
Chicago, res. 1411 gn Street. 

SHUMWAY, PHILIP R. 1605 Hinman Avenue. 

SINGLETON, J. H. (1909), 2023 Orrington Aven 

*STUART, CHARLES MACAULAY, A.M., D.D., Litt. 'D. (1903), Professor Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, 621 Foster St. 

VosE, FREDERICK PERRY (1903) ), 1131 Ridge Ave. 

*WELLS, wv. di (1903), 2341 Orrington Avenue. 

tWuirT.Lock, J. L., 1235 Ridge Ave. 

*WILDER, JOHN E. (1908), Evanston. 

ZANIES, GEORGE F. (1907), 829 Michigan Ave. 


OAK PARK, ILLINOIS. 


BEARD, Miss FREDERICA (1903), Teacher of Pedagogy, 541 N. Kenilworth Ave. 

BENSON, ANDY T. (1909), 220 Oak Park Ave. 

Birce, Mrs. F. R. (1910), 326 Superior Street. 

Boys’ DEPARTMENT, Y. M. C. A. (1910). 

CrosBy, Frep A. (1909), International Secretary Boys’ Work, Y. M. C. A., 178 N. 
Lombard Ave 

HatcH, WILLIAM H. (1903), Superintendent of Schools. 

MOoOOREHEAD, FREDERICK Brown, A.B., D.D.S., M.D. (1904), 403 N. Elmwood Ave. 

PorTER, MINNIE E., Ph.B. (1909), High School Teacher, 205 N. Euclid Ave. 

Warp, REV. Harry F. (1903), Pastor Union Ave. M. E. Ch., 343 So. Oak Park Ave. 

WILLIAMS, Rev. Epwarp M., D.D. (1903), Secretary Executive Committee, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, 315 E. Ontario Street 

WItiiAMs, REv. MILTON B., A.B., B.D. (1906), 230 Forest Ave. 


OTHER CITIES. 


ALLWORTH, REv. JOHN (1903), Loda. 

BAGLEY, WILLIAM CHANDLER, oe. (1907), University of Illinois, Urbana. 

BairpD, Rev. Lucius O. i eb 1% Crescent Pl., Wilmette. 

+BARNES, Rev. CLIFFORD W., han (1903), Lake Forest. 

*BaRTON, E. M. (1906), Sedgeley House, Hinsdale. 

BERGEN, REV. ABRAM G., A.M., D.D. (1903), Financial Secretary James Millikin 
University, 1022 W. Macon St., Decatur. 

BonE, EUGENE E. (1908), Grand Chancellor of Illinois, Percivale Lodge, 508 Myers 
Bldg., Springfield. 

Brapt, Mrs. S. E. (1909), 305 Pine Street, DeKalb. 

BripGEs, Rev. JOHN S. (1909), Pastor Baptist Church, Atlanta. 

Brown, Mrs. ALICE BARLOW, M.D. (1909), Physician, Winnetka. 

ees = WILLARD D., A.M., B.D. (1906), Pastor Seventh Day Baptist Church, 

arina. 

BURNHAM, REv. FREDERICK W., A.B. (1903), 864 Park Avenue, Springfield. 

CARMAN, GEORGE — A.B. (1903), Kenilworth. 

CLIncH, Rev. N. eS 909), Pastor Protestant Episcopal Church, 821 N. Church 


t~Cookx, Davip C C1506), Elgin. 

Coox, Davip ~*~ "IR., (1906), 212 Sonat Ave., Elgin. 

Coox, GEORGE BE (i906). “Box 118, Eig 

DAKIN, Rev. E. LeRoy (1909), Highland Park. 

DaNcrY, REV. JESSE L., A.B., T.S.B. (1909), Pastor First M. E. Church, 433 Ver- 
milion Street, a Ile. 

DAUGHERTY, B. F. (1909), Westfi 

DAVIES, REV. J. W. F., B.D. (1 309). ccs of Religious Education, Congregational 
Church, Winnetka 

Decatur PuBLic ScHooLs (1909), H. B. Wilson, Supt. of Schools, Decatur. 

Doup, Rev. Quincy L. (1909), Roscoe. 

DUNLAP, M. F. (1908), Jacksonville. 

Exuiorr, A. J. (1909), Western Secretary Student Dept. Inter. Y. M. C. A., 276 
Greenwood Fata Kankakee. 

ELLIOTT, ASHLEY J. (1903), Peoria. 

FALEs, Davin, JR., (1909), Professor Biblical Literature, Knox College, Galesburg. 

FISHER, LEwIs B., D.D., LL.D. (1909), President Lombard College, Galesb urg. 

Frost, ‘Henry H., "A.B. (1903), President Grand Prairie Seminary, Onarga. 

Gites, F. M., SB. (1910), Principal Township High School, 523 S. rd Street, 
DeKalb. 

GILLESPIE, Miss Mary (1909), Supt. of Schools, Winnetka. 

Goopson, REV. ne abr ett PoLtk (1903), 307 Prospect Avenue, Highland Park. 

GREELEY, Morris L. (1905) Maple Street, Winnetka. 

GREENE, REV. TRUMAN R. (1907), 205 South St., Woodstock. 

GuLLIver, JuLia H. (1904), Rockford College, Rockford. 

HAgEGER, THUSNELDA, Ph.B.’ (1905), Dundee. 
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Hat, FREDERICK (1907), President Illinois Congregational Brotherhood, Dundee. 

Hatt, Mrs. Mary LerrcH (1908), The Maples, Yorkville. 

HARKER, JOSEPH R., Ph.D. (1904), President Illinois Woman’s College, Jackson- 
ville 

HERRICK, HENRY MARTYN (1903), Stockton 

a ban aly RoBert E., A.M. (1903), Becy of Educational Commission for Illinois, 

Hiuter, J. A. (1909), Ass’t. Sec’y. Y. M. C. A., Peoria. 

Hout, Miss ELLEN (1906), Lake Forest. 

OTe, —" DANIEL, A.M., B.D., Ph.D. (1910), President Carthage College, 
Sar 

HUuBBART, R. B. (1909), Latham. 

Hucer, Rev. J. PERCIVAL, A.M. (1909), Pastor Central Congregational Church, 
Galesburg. 

Hutu, Miss Mary (1909), paunemi. 

JAMES, EDMUND J., Ph.D., LL.D. (1903), President, Univ versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


JENKINS, Miss FRANCES (1908), 404 W. Eldorado Street, Decatur. 
JOHNSON, Miss Marcia (1909), Gormett 
JOHNSTONE, WILLIAM W., A.M (1909), Pastor First Presbyterian Church, 305 


Park Ave., River Forest. 

JONES, SILAS (1903), Professor Sacred Literature Eureka College, a 

*KAYSER, CHARLES Ww. (1907), Western Mgr. Jos. Wild & Co., N. Whea 

KEMP, THEODORE, A.B., D.D. (1909), President Illinois Wesleyan Gareesste “i312 
N. Main Street, Bloomingtor 

KERSTETTER, REv. G. W. (1909), a Interior Academy, Dakota. 

KIMBALL, ERNEST M. (1909), Glencoe. 

KIRN, GEORGE J., A.M., Ph.D. (1906), Professor of Apologetics and Biblical Litera- 
ture, Northwestern College, 115 Sleight Street, Naperville. 

Lapp, J. T. (1906), care David C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin. 

LAKE ForEST COLLEGE (1904), Lake Forest. 

Lewis, Rev. JAMES M., Ph.D. (1910), Sandwich. 

LIBRARY, EUREKA COLLEGE (1903), Eureka. 

LIBRARY, NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL (1903), DeKalb. 

LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS (1909), Urbana. 

LINCOLN Liprary (1910), T. F. Wright, Acting Librarian, Springfield. 

LOWDEN, FRANK O. (1903), Lawyer, Oregon. 

MATz, “ore wits es Saul Woods. 

Mayer, A, L. 910), F per ry 

McDOonALD, ie. 5. ow. Cl 303), Pastor Second Presbyterian Church, 703 W. North 
Street ecatur. 

McKen, ee WILLIAM P., A.M., B.D. (1903), Dean Francis Shiner Academy, Mt. 
Carro 

*McLEIsH, ANDREW (1903), Glencoe. 

*McLeIsH, Mrs. ANDREW (1903), Glenco 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE (1904), Rev. am °y. Kirkhofer, Ph.D., President, Naperville. 

PAULSON, DavipD, M.D. (1999), Hinsdale. 

PEORIA Pu a Lrprary (1904), E. S. Wilcox, Librarian, Peoria. 

Petty, RI ORVILLE A., M.A. (1904 ), Pastor First Congregational Church, Aurora. 

ioral ye. C., M.A. (1903), 704 S. 5th St., Springfield 

PROUTY, MRs. CARLTON (1909), Winnetka. 

PurkKiss, Rev. A. F. (1909), Pastor First Baptist Church, Elgin. 

RAUB, eget he L., Ph.D. (1908), 996 Bateman St., Galesburg. 

Reep, Rev. HARRY "WESTBROOK, B.D. (1909), Pastor St. John’s Universalist Church, 
1202 Cass Street, Joliet. 

+Reimp, Mrs. M. L., Lake Forest. 

Rist, Rev. BENJAMIN, A.B., S.T.B, (1907), Pastor M. E. Church, 316 Church Street, 
Princeton. 

Rocers, Rev. Evciiw B., D.D. (1903), 607 W. o. Champaign 

ScHAFER, REV. FRANK H. B.D. (1903), Pastor M. Church, Pt. Byro: 

ScHUMAKER, Rev. WILLIAM W. (1909), el RR Minister, Wosters Springs. 

Scorr, JoHN A. (1909), Piper City. 

*Scott, JouHn W. (1905), Hubbard Woods. 

SEALOCK, Rev. BURL (1910), Pastor Christian Church, Petersburg. 

SHERMAN, REV. FRANKLIN Cc. (1903), Rector Trinity Parish, So. 4th Street, care 
Mrs. Charles Reeves, Aurora 

Stmmons, DANIEL Monroe (1909), ‘Paw Paw. 

tSMITH, Mrs. DouaLas (1909), Winnetka. 

SmitH, Rev. JAMES ROBERT, 'D.D. (1903), Pastor Union Congregational Church, 
Quincy. 

SoNDERICKER, Miss JOSEPHINE Exiza, A.M. (1903), Box 629, Woodstock. 

STILES, Rev. WILLIAM ie A.B., B.D. (1909), Pastor Congregational Church, Dundee. 

Stout, Mrs. Go. A. (1907), Pirector Knox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg. 

TRUEBLOOD, REV. CHARLES zp. (1909), Chesterfield. 

TYRRELL, Mrs. FREDERICK 90s), Winnetka. 

VIGNEss, Rev. LAuritTz A. mel 10), President t eee View Lutheran College and 
Pastor Trinity Lutheran Church, Ottaw 

Wescort, Rev. WitL1AM §S. (1909), Pastor First Congregational Church, Western 
Springs. 

WHuHAN, Rev. W. D. (1909), 464 Claim Street, Aurora 

WHETZEL, W. J. (1908), Superintendent Bible School, Eureka 

WiLiarp, Rev. W. W. (1909), Pastor New England Congregational Church, 316 
Galena Street, Aurora. 

WINNETKA CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH (1907), Winnetka 

WitHerRs Pusiic Liprary (1904), Nellie C. Withers, Librarian, Bloomington. 
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INDIANA, 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Cook, woe ae L. (1909), Pastor Franklin Street Church of Christ, 1923 
olan ve 

ro, gion Boul M. (1905), Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation, 2837 

hington 

HANSON, A. W. (1903), Assistant Secretary Y. M. C. A., 615 Majestic Bldg. 

Hown, THomas Sane Ph.D. (1907), Professor F German and Dean of Butler Col- 
lege, 48 South ’Audubon Road. 

STANSFIELD, JOSHUA, D.D. (1904), 1623 N. Illinois Street. 

ULLRICK, DELBERT YLVESTER, A.M. S.T.B. (1903), 3811 Graceland Avenue. 

WYLI, Rev. WILLIAM H., A.M., B.D. (1905), 2936 N. Senate Avenue. 


OTHER CITIES. 


BIERBAUM, M. F. (1910), 219) E. fete St., Princeton. 
Brown, Rev. a A. (190 3), 4 W. Kirkwood Avenue, Bloomington. 
{BRYAN, WM. ,» Ph.D. (1903), ae Indiana University, 812 N. College Ave., 


Daas, aie *(1903), Educational Secretary Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 

vansville. 

DAWSON, NELLIE C. (1908), 315 E. Walnut Street, Kokom 

DUNLAYY, yg eg Ww. (1908), Pastor M. E. Church, aoventh and Poplar Streets, 
erre Haute 

EARLHAM COLLEGE P+ a Robert L. Kelly, Ph.D., President, Richmond. 

*EBERHART, E. G. (1908), Vice-President and General Manager, Mishawaka Woolen 

Mfg. Co., 402 E. 2nd Street, Mishawaka. 

a FAIRBANKS MEMORIAL LiBRARY (1909), 7th and Eagle Streets, Terre 
aute, 

Erickson, Martina C. (1909), Dean of Women, Indiana State Normal College, P. 
y i a” Terre Haute. 

HARTZLER, J. (1910), 1225 Prairie Street, Elkhart. 

HASSOLD, ra, F. A. (1903), Pastor Presbyterian gas Tipton. 

HOAGLAND, REv. Descom D., A.B., S.T.B. (1903), Att 

INDIANA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL (1909), Terre ian 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY (1905), Bloomington. 

{KELLY, ROBERT LINCOLN, Ph.D., LL.D. (1903), President Earlham College, Rich- 


mond, Ind. 
Law, ive oe G., A.M., B.D. (1908), Pastor Shawnee Mound M. E. Church, 
ate 


Ww 

LINDLEY, iauser Hiram, Ph.D. (1909), Professor Philosophy Indiana University, 
419 N. Washington Street, Bloomin gton. 

oC Francis J., D.D., Ph.D. (1909), "President DePauw University, Green- 
castle. 

McKay, Rev. O. R. (1909), Pastor First Baptist Church, Lafayette. 

McKENzZI£, REV. JOHN HEY WARD, A.M., Ph.D. (1904), Rector of Howe School, Howe. 

Mort, THOMAS AsBoTT, A.M. (1903), Superintendent of Schools, Richmond. 

RUSSELL, EvBert, A.B., A.M. (1903), Professor Earlham College, Richmond. 

STINESPRING, E. C. (1908), 405 State St., Lafayette. 

Topp, Rev. EARLE Marion, B.A. (1 908), Pastor Disciples of Christ Church, 923 
Washington Street, Ft. Wayne. 

VALPARAISO COLLEGE (1904), H. B. Brown, President, Valparaiso. 

Von KLEIN SMID, escectet BERNHARD (1910), Professor of Education DePauw Uni- 
versity, a 


Voris, JOHN R. (1909), Tndiean ey. Bloomington. 
WHITE, Tuomas R. 1b095: 633 N. College Ave., Bloomington. 
IOWA. 


DES MOINES. 


tATHEARN, WALTER Scott (1910), Professor of Philosophy of Education and Re- 

ligious Pedagogy, Drake University. 
Batten, Rev. SAMUEL Z., A.M., D.D. (1903), Des Moines College. 
Fostrer, SIDNEY A. (1909), Secretary Royal Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
tHopepon, Rev. FRANK W. (1903), Ptymouth Congregational Church. 
LIBRARY DRAKE UNIVERSITY (19(€5), M. Bell, President. 
MANNHEIMER, REV. EUGENE (1909), HU. ee Hotel. 
STEPHENSON, J. P. (1909), Professor Des Moines College. 

GRINNELL. 

Dascoms, Rev. H. N. (1903), erry} Creremnines) Church. 
HANDY, Rev. Evtas, A.B., D.D. (1904), Pastor M. E. Church, 916 Fifth Ave. 
LIBRARY IOWA COLLEGE Nery 
Main, Joun H. T., Ph.D. (1906), President of Grinnell CoHege, 1011 Park Street. 
Svroops, Rev. J. DASHIELL, Ph.D. a 903), Professor Department of Philosophy. 
TUTTLE, Rev. Henry W. (1909), Congregational Home Missionary. 


IOWA CITY. 


Jonzus, Rev. J. T. (1909), Pastor Congregational Church. 
LORING, Rev. Rosert §S. (1909), Pastor Unitarian Church. 
MacLean, GEORGE E., Ph.D., LL.D. (1903), President State University of Iowa. 
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MunpDT, JOHN CARL FREDERICK (3930), Lutheran Y. M. C. 20 E. Market Street. 
STARBUCK, EDWIN D., Ph.D. (190 ¥), Professor University & "Iowa. 
Stats UNIVERSITY OF IowA (1909) 


OTHER CITIES. 


CAMPBELL, Rev. HERBERT G., M.A. (1906), Vice-President Morningside College, 
Sioux City. 

CESSNA, ORANGE H., D.D. (1903), Professor of History and Philosophy, Iowa State 
College, Ames. 

CHENEY, Rev. BurRTON Henry, B.D. (1906), Winthrop. 

CLARK, Paut P. (1909), Red Oak. 

CoRNELL COLLEGE (1903), James E. Harlan, President, Mt. Vernon. 

CRAWFORD, J. FORSYTH, A.M. (1903), Professor Psychology and Pedagogy, Tabor 
College, Tabor. 

CuLVER, REV. Harry CLAYTON, B.A. (1909), Pastor M. E. Church, Walker. 

Empy, Rev. F. D. 19308 1611 Orleans Avenue, Sioux City. 

GETHMANN, W. W. (1909), Reinbeck. 

tHAYEs, GORDON vi963). National Bank, Red Oak 

HirscuH, FRANK E., D.D., LL.D. (1906), President Charles City College, 1500 Clark 
Street, Charles City. 

IowA STATE COLLEGE Linear (1909), Ames. 

Kerr, E. C. (1910), wee 

LADD, REV. GEORGE E. 903), Pastor Congregational Church, Red Oak. 

LouRE, Rev. N. J. (1 907), President 7 ge Lutheran College, Jewell. 

McCLELLAND, REV. JOHN M., A.B. (1906), Oskaloosa. 

MoNTGOMERY, E. G. (1909), Ireton, Te 

MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE (1909), Sioux 

MT. PLEASANT PUBLIC LIBRARY C1308). tt. Pleasant, 

Rouuins, Rev. W. H. (1905), Waterloo. 

Ruste, Mrs. A. O. (1910), Charles City. 

SHORT, Rev. WALLACE M. (1903), Sioux City. 

Storms, A. B., LL.D. (1908), President Iowa State College of Agric. and Mechan. 
Arts., Ames. 

WEARE, Miss SUSANNA H. (1909), 705 Pearl Street, Sioux City. 

WicuHT, Rev. AMBROSE S. (1903), Pastor Presbyterian Church, Pocahontas. 

Yost, Rev. J. J. (1910), Delmar. 


KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE. 


CorBIN, ALBERTA LINTON (1909), 1108 Ohio Street. 
a oe iC... aa (1903), Bible Chair, Kansas State University, 1300 
reac venue. 
POWELL, REV. WILLIAM ALFRED, D.D. (1908), 843 Louisiana Street. 
STRONG, FRANK, Ph.D., LL.D. (1903), Chancellor University of Kansas. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS (1904), Willis K. Folks, Secretary. 
Witeur, Rev. FrANcis A. (1909), Westminster Hall. 
Wi.Lcox, ALEXANDER MARTIN, A.M., Ph.D. (1903), Professor of Greek, University 
of Kansas. 
OTHER CITIES. 


BAKER UNIversity (1904), Lemuel H. Murlin, S.T.D., President, Baldwin. 

Bout, REv. WILLIAM W. (1903), 2704 E. Douglas Av enue, Wichita. 

Corwin, Mr. E. G. (1910), Mulvane. 

CrAIG, GARLAND (1909), Leavenworth. 

Crites, T. D., D.D. (1909), President Campbell College, Holton. 

tENGLE, J. H. (1909), Abilene. 

FRANTZ, EDWARD, A.M. (1903), President McPherson College, McPherson. 

GALLYON, I. H. (1909), General Secretary Y. M. C. A., Pittsburg. 

HEINZMAN, Harry L. (1909), Care Y. M. C. A., Topeka. 

Hout, Rev. ArTuurR E., Ph.D. (1909), Pastor Congregational Church, Manhattan. 

INGHAM, Rev. J. E. (1903), State Supt. Congregational S. S. and Pub. Society, 
1348 Mulvane St., Topeka. 

aes — BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (1908), 350 Troup Avenue, Kansas 

i 


Kansas City UNIversity (1909), Kansas City. 

KATTERJOHN, D. L. (1909), Enterprise. 

KeEsTEeR, REV. REESE BowMAN, B.S., B.D. (1909), Baldwin. 

Kuns, Rev. Georce D. (1907), McLouth 

een a H. L., A.M., S.T.M. (1903), Professor Hebrew and English Bible, 
inhelid, 

MILLER, REv. JOHN C., A.M., D.D. (1903), Osborn. 

*MuRLIN, Rev. LEMUEL H., S.T.D. (1903), President Baker University, Baldwin. 

*NICHOLSON, GEORGE E. (1904), Iola. 

OsWEGO CoLLEGE (1909), Oswego. 

PRICE, Rev. SILAS EBer, B.D., A. B. (1903), Pastor Baptist Church, Ottawa. 

SANDERS, FRANK KNIGHT, Ph.D., D.D. (1903), President Washburn “College, 


Topeka, 
ScrRuTON, Mr. CHartes A. (1903), Vice-President, Arkansas City Bank, Arkansas 
y. 
SETTLE, cin Myron C. (1907), State Supt. of Bible Schools, 701 Jackson Street, 


Topeka. 
STEPHENS, Rev. HERBERT TAYLOR, A.M., S.T.B. (1908), Professor Church History, 
Kansas City University, Tennyson Heights, Kansas City. 
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TROXELL, MILLARD F., D.D. (1909), President Midland College, Atchiso 
hans ® Rev. OxIon E. (1910), Presiding Elder M. E. Church South, 841 Armstrong 
Ave., Kansas City. 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE. 
DEMENT, REv. Byron C., Ph.D. (1908), Professor of Sunday School Pedagogy, 
Southern wri Theological Seminary. 
ENELow, H. G., (1905), Rabbi, Temple Adath Israel, 1258 Willow Avenue. 
HALLECK, Geer Foot M.A. (1910), Principal Boys’ High School, 1154 S. 3rd Ave. 
LOUISVILLE FREE LIBRARY (1906). 
Mason, Martian C. (1910), Caan Unitarian Church, 4th and York Streets. 
MULLINS, EDGAR whsne D.D., LL.D. 1903), President Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Norton Hall. 
Sweets, Rev. Henry H. (1999), Togo ene Education and Relief, Pres- 
byterian Church in U. S., 122 4th A 


OTHER CITIES. 

Apams, M. B. (1910), Corresponding Secretary, The Baptist Education Society of 
Ken tucky, Frankfort. 

BATTs, Ww. 0., B.A A age au Vanderbilt Training School, Elkton. 

Conpit, Rev. W. C., D.D. 910), Ashland. 

CROSSFIELD, R. HH, Ph.D.  faosy President Transylvania University, Lexington. 

Frost, Rev. WILLIAM G., PhD. (1903), President Berea College, Berea. 

Hinirr.. ae FREDERICK W., Ph.D., D.D. (1909), President Central University, 
anv 

LANDIS, REV. EDWARD, B.D., A.M. (1908), 211 S. 6th St, Paducah. 

Morro, W. C. (1909). 520 Ww 3rd Street, Lexington. 

Perkins, F. D. (1910). Russellville 

Sm1tH, Wm. Francis, D.D. (1909), 663 Elsmere Park, Lexington. 

VAN WINKLE, JOHN S. (1969), Danville. 

WRAGHT, JOHN ALBERT (1910), Falmouth. 


LOUISIANA. 


Dopson, Rev. KAVANAUGH Watts (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, 121 Jeffer- 
son Street, New Iberia. 

Hart, W. O. (1908), Attorney, 134 Carondelet Street, New Orleans. 

MILLER, WALTER, M.A. (1903), Professor of Greek, Tulane University, New Orleans. 

PERKINS, REED W., Ph.D., B.D. (1903), President Leland University, New Orleans. 

REAMES, Miss MAMYE (1910), Kentwood. 

Rice, Rev. JoHN A., Ph.D., D.D. (1905), 1421 Constantinople Street, New Orleans. 

SCHUHLE, REv. WILLIAM (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, West Monroe. 

TOWNSLEY, Rev. A. T., B.D. (1910), 2728 N. Rampart Street, New Orleans. 

VAUGHAN, Rev. A. F. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Lafayette. 

WEBER, WILLIAM LANDER (1907), President Centenary College, Shreveport. 

Wynn, Rev. Ropert H. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Box 377, Monroe. 


MAINE. 


BANGOR. 
Denio, Rev. Francis B., D.D. (1903), Professor Old Testament Language and 
Literature, 347 Hammond Street. 
HENRY, REv. CARL F. eh ge Pastor First Universalist Church, 48 Penobscot St. 
LYMAN, EUGENE WoM., D.D. (1903), Professor of Christian Theology, Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
Movu.tton, REv. WARREN JOSEPH, Ph.D. (1905), Minister, 25 Fourth Street, Bangor. 
LEWISTON. 
*ANTHONY, Rev. ALFRED W., D.D. (1903), Professor Cobb Divinity School. 
tCHasr, GrorcEe C., LL.D., D.D., A.M. (1906), President Bates College, 16 Frye St. 
PuRINTON, Rev. HERBERT R., A.M. (1904), Professor Hebrew and Old Testament 
Interpretation in Cobb Divinity School. 
ee CITIES. 
BLACKForD, Rev. A. N. (1907), Machia 
Briccs, JAMES FRANKLIN (1903), Sapertatentinnt Temperance Education, Lock Box 
218, Kennebunk. 
CocHRANE, Rev. J. E. (1903), Pastor First Baptist Church, Brunswick. 
men Rospert H., A.B. (1906), President Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Gardi- 


ne 

Hues, Rev. Henry Woopwarp (1904), Pastor High Street Congregational 
Church, Portland. 

HUTCHINS, Rev. MELVIN SHERBURNE (1906), Pastor Free Baptist Church, Phillips. 

HYDE, WILLIAM DeWitt, D.D., LL.D. (1903), President Bowdoin College, Bruns- 


Means, Rev. Frepertck H., M.A. (1903), Pastor Congregational Church, Madison. 

Perkins, Rev. JoHN C. (1903), 108 High Street, Portland. 

SCRIBNER, Rev. J. bebe ei A (1904), Ocean Park. 

Stapp, Rev. WILLraM F. (1903), 263 Congress Street, Portland. 

TUTHILL, Rev. — B. (i905). Pastor Congregational Church, $86 Beacon Street, 
‘oO 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE (1905), Ralph K. Jones, Librarian, Orono. 
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MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. 


BAKER, BERNARD N. (1909), Moral Education pease, 903 Calvert Bldg. 

tDopp, Rev. CHARLES HASTINGS (1904), The Cec 

DorsEY, CHARLES W. (1909) 121 W. Saratoga Street, 

ELLIcorTT, Mrs. W. M. (1903), 20 E. Mt. Vernon Pla 

TFAIRCHILD, Rev. EDWIN MILTON, M.A. (1903), Lecturer for Moral Education 
Board, 903 Calvert Bldg. 

GRIFFIN, ney. Epwarp H., D.D., LL.D. (1906), Professor Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Dean of College Fraternity, Johns Hopkins University. 

THE JouNs HoPkKINS UNIVERSITY re Thomas R. Ball, Registrar. 

THE ENOCH PRATT LIBRARY (1904 

RANCK, REv. CLAYTON H. (1905), Pastor Third Reformed Church in U. S., 822 
N. Entaw Street. 


OTHER CITIES. 


APPLE, JOSEPH H., A.M. (1904), 10 E. Church Street, Frederick. 

Davies, HENRY (1909), Easton 

Hicks, Rev. WILLIAM CLEVELAND, M.A. (1904), Rector Emanuel Parish, 12 Pros- 
7 pect Square, Cumberland. 

Jupp, Miss Mary L. (1908), Maryland College, Lutherville. 

Ort, Rev. JOHN WILLIAM, B.D. (1904), Pastor Lutheran Church, Hagerstown. 
Yount, WALTER BOWMAN, Ph.B., M.A. (1910), Union Bridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. 

*AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION (1907), 25 Beacon Street. 

AMES, REV. CHARLES GORDON (1905), Minister, Church of the Disciples (Unitarian), 
12 Chestnut Street. 

tANDREWS, Miss ELLEN (1903), Principal New Church Correspondence School, Hotel 
Kempton, Back Bay Station. 

BARNEY, Mrs. EDpwarD M., Ph.B. (1910), State Supervisor of Universalist Sunday 
School in Mass., 359 Boylston St. 

Bates, WALTER C. (1903), 94 Green Street, Jamaica Plains. 

BeELLows, Rev. Russett M. (1905), 29 Hereford Street. 

+BLAKESLEE, ROBERT E. (1907), Bible Study Pub. = 250 Devonshire Street. 

BRADLEY, Miss ELLA (1909), 374 ar ttt tay? Stre 

BRIDGEMAN, Mi HowarpD i B.D. (1903), Mg. Bd ““Congregationalist,” 14A Bea- 
con Stree 

Brown, Rev. WILLIAM CHANNING (1909), Field Secretary for New England Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street. 

CALLEY, Rev. WALTER, D.D. (1903), Baptist Parsonage, Myrtle and Center Streets, 
Jamaica Plains. 

tCAPEN, Mrs. EpwarD W. (1903), 38 Greenough Ave., Jamaica Plains. 
Jamaica Plains, 

CAPEN, SAMUEL B., A.M., LL.D. a. President American Board Com. of Foreign 
Missions, 85 Devonshire Stree 

Cary, REv. SetH C. (1904), Instruétor in Deaconess Training School, 12 Brent 
Street, Dorchester Cente 

CoBURN, CHARLES A., Ph.B. (1905), Tield Secretary Y. M. C. A., Mass. and R. I., 
167 Tremont. Street. 

COLEMAN, GEORGE W. (1909), Tremont Temple. 

Craic, Mrs. DAviID RANKIN (1909), 69 Mt. Vernon Street. 

Craic, Mrs. HELEN M. (1905), 69 Mt. Vernon Street. 

CUSHING, GRAFTON DULANY, A.M., LL.B. (1904), 168 a, Street. 

DILLINGHAM, REv. Pitt (1905), 178 Commonwealth Av 

DUNNING, Rev, ALBERT E.. D.D. (1903), Editor "Congremationatiet ” 14 Beacon St. 

ELIOT, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. (1905), Minister of Bullfinch Place Church, 2 W. Cedar 
Street. 

Eviot, Rev. SAMUEL A., D.D. (1903), President American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St. 

EwInc, Rey. Witt1AM (1903), State Superintendent Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, 
Congregational House. 

FAIRBANKS, REv. ARTHUR, Ph.D. (1903), Museum of Fine Arts. 

Foote, REv. HENRY WILDER eer? Educational Secretary American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 25 Bescon Stre 

FRANCIS, JAMES A. (1908), 61 “st Botolph_ St. 

+GALLAUDET, REv. Peed: ’D. (1905), 259 Beacon Street. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, THE (1904), 53_Mt. Vernon Street. 

Gissom, H. W. (1903), Boys’ State Secretary Y. M. C. A., Mass. and R. IL, 167 
Tremont Street. 

GILL, Miss LAURA DRAKE es, 264 Boylston Street. 

Gray, Miss Isa E. (1905), 5 Chestnut Street. 

GUILD, Mrs. CLARA T. (1908), Dean Tuckerman School, 25 Beacon Street 

GUILD, Miss FANNY CARLETON (1905), Principal Commonwealth Ave, School, 324 
Commonwealth 

HALE, GEORGE H. (1 #08), “401, 161 Devonshire Street. 

*HARTSHORN, W. N. 1903), ee Executive Committee International S. S. 
Association, 85 rood Stree 

*HASKELL, EDWARD H. (1906), 116 Federal Street. 
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2 a. dge Boul H., A.B. (1905), Pastor Church of the New Jerusalem, 26 
‘00 e 

HAZARD, M. Ph.D. (1903), 803 Seren House. 

HEARNE, Toutes WARREN, A.M. (1903), 167 Tremont Street. 

Humpurey, RicHarp C. (1904), Trustee and Treasurer First Unitarian Parish, 
Dorchester, 272 Congress Street. 

JACKSON, CHARLES mwas B.A., B.D. (1904), 115 E. Trenton Street. 

{JOHNSON, ARTHUR S. (1903), 253 Commonwealth Ave 

KYLE, Miss Lerua E. ‘(1908 ), 265 Emerson Street 

*LAWRENCE, RT. Rev. WitiaM, D.D., LL.D. (1903), Bishop of Massachusetts, 122 
Commonwealth Avenue. 

McKamy, Rev. JoHN A., D.D. (1903), 85 Broad Street. 

MILLs, REv. CARLTON PUTNAM, Ph.D. (1905), Field Secretary Sunday School Union, 
Diocese of Mass., Diocesian House, 1 Joy Street. 

MOLL, Epwarp (1905), 25 Lincoln Street. 

Moore, Rev. JOHN M. (1909), Yemen Baptist Forward Movement for Missionary 
‘Education, 715 Ford Bidg 

Morse, Mrs. SAMUEL T. (1905), 12 Marlborough Street. 

NORDELL, Puiu A., D.D. (1909), 250 Devonshire Street. 

tNoyves, Henry D. (1903), Treasurer Bible Study Pub. Co., 250 Devonshire Street. 

PacKARD, Miss ANNIE E. (1903), 908 Beacon Street. 

*PAINE, ROBERT TREAT (1908), 6 Joy Street. 

PALMER, BENJAMIN (1905), 244 Washington Street. 

Prescott, Miss JOSEPHINE F. (1905), Children’s Aid Society, 9 Pinckney Street. 

RECEPTION RooM, AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION (1909), 25 Beacon Street. 

tRIcHARDs, REv. FREDERICK B. (1905), 49 M Street. 

RICHARDSON, Cyrus N. (1905), Supervisor Surgical Department, Boston City Hos- 


pital. 

tSHaw, WILLIAM (1903), General Secretary United Society of Christian Endeavor 
and Treasurer of World’s Christian Endeavor Union, Tremont Temple. 

bees: SIDNEY ADAMS, Ph.D. (1905), Editor “The Pilgrim Teacher,” 14 Beacon 
Street. 

WILuIAMS, ANNIE G. (1905), — Massachusetts Avenue. 

WINKLEY, Ee: SAMUEL H. (1904), 11 Louisburg Square. 


Woop, Rev. W. A., rari S.T.B. (1907), 69 Copeland Street, Roxbury 
ZIEGLER, CHARLES L . (1904), Music Editor Congregational ‘Nomnale 1 Ellis Street, 
Roxbury. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


BuUSHEE, REV. GEORGE A. £199), 79 Moore Street. 

CroTHERS, Rev. SAMUEL M., D.D. (1905), 20 Oxford Street. 

Divinity ScHooL oF HARVARD UNIVERSITY (1903). 

FARRINGTON, REV. Harry W. (1910), 28 Divinity Hall. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY (1903), William C. Lane, Librarian. 

Hopees, GreorGce, D.D. (1907), Dean Episcopal Theological School, 3 Mason Street. 

camees H. W. (1909), Instructor Department of Education, Harvard University. 

Bellevue Ave. 

eee... PHINEAS (1909), Merchant, 42 pew Street. 

KENDALL, EDWARD (1905), 139 Magazine Stree 

see EPIscOoPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL (1908), Edith Fuller, Librarian, Brattle 
treet. 

tMoore, EpwarpD C., D.D. (1903), Professor Harvard University, 21 Kirkland St. 

NasH, Rev. HENRY SYLVESTER (1903), Professor Episcopal Theological School. 

+PEABODY, Francis G., D.D., LL.D. ‘a 903), Dean Divinity School, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 13 Kirkland Street. 

Ropes, Rev. JAMES Harpy, B.D. (1903), Professor Harvard University, 13 Follen 
treet. 

¢WricHT, Mrs, THEODORE F. (1908), 42 Quincy Street. 


NEWTON. 


CHAMBERLIN, REv. HARRIE R., A.B. (1907), Pastor Reatiet Church, 132 Church St. 

MELANCTHON, REV. JAMES D. (1903), 101 Vernon Stree 

KENDRICK, Miss ELIza H., Ph.D. (1903), Instructor Biblical History Wellesley Col- 
lege, 45 Hunnewell "Avenue. 

LITCHFIELD, Wittiam E. (1905), 75 Bellevue Street. 

Rice, Rev, CHARLES F., D.D. (1903), 55 Newtonville Avenue. 

RicH, WintiaM THAYER (1903), 20 Sargent Street. 

WENDTE, Rev. CHARLES W., D.D. (1905), 145 Washington Street. 

WILDER, Miss CONSTANCE P. (1906), 53 Fairmount Ave. 

+Witprr, HERBERT A. (1903), 53 Fairmount Ave. 

WILper, Miss MARGARET C. (1906), 53 Fairmount Ave. 


NEWTON CENTRE. 


BAILEY, ALBERT Epwarp, A.B. (1903), Lecturer, 21 Elmer Street. 
Horr, Rev. Georce E., D.D. (1903), Professor Newton Theological Institution. 
Noyes, Rev. EpwarpD M., B.A. (1903), 136 Warren Street. 


NEWTONVILLE. 


tCaARTER, RICHARD B. (1903), 201 Highland Avenue. 
Srock1Ne, Rev. Jay Tuomas, A.B., B.D. (1905), Pastor First Congregational 
Church, 93 Central Avenue. 
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SPRINGFIELD. 


ANTRIM, REV. EUGENE M. (1903), 37 Edwards Street. 

BALLANTINE, WILLIAM G., D.D., LL.D. (1903), Instructor International Y. M. C. A. 
Training School, 321 St. James Avenue. 

BEEBE, FRANK K. (1904), 25 Elliot Street. 

TCHAMBERLAIN, GEORGE D. (1903), Trustee International Y. M. C. A., Treasurer, 
Bible Normal College, 14 Fort Street. 

tDAwson, GEORGE E., Ph.D. (1903), Professor Psychology Hartford School of Re- 
ligious Pedagogy, 214 Belmont Avenue. 

— — L., Ph.D. (1903), President International Y. M. C. A. Train- 
ng School. 

HILueR, Rev. C. C. P., S.T.B. (1905), Pastor Wesley M. E. Church, 120 Bucking- 
ham Street. 

Howarp, Rev. THOMAS D. (1903), 99 School Street. 

KILBON, Rev. JOHN LUTHER (1903), Pastor Park Congregational Church, 323 St. 
James Avenue. 

Messer, Miss FLORENCE (1907), 99 Pearl Street. 

Moxom, REv. hal S., D.D. (1903), Pastor South Congregational Church, 83 Dart- 
mouth Terrac 

ORNER, GEORGE D., f. E. (1905), Y. M. C. A. Educational Director, 78 Whittier Ave. 

Vinton, Rr. Rev. ALEXANDER H. (1903), Bishop Diocese Western Mass., 1154 
Worthington Street. 

yn Bireet Rev. J. Spencer, M.A. (1903), Pastor Congregational Church, 318 Main 

Lea. fa. (1903), Congregational Church. 


WELLESLEY. 


tHAZARD, Miss CAROLINE, M.A., Litt.D. (1903). 

LocKE, Miss ADELAIDE, B.A., S.T.B. (1903), Associate Professor Bible History, 
Wellesley College, 28 Dover Street. 

ah. HELEN A., Ph.D. (1905), Associate Professor Mathematics, Wellesley 

ollege. 

PARKHURST, Miss Mary A. (1905), 68 Kingsbury Street. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE (1903), President, Caroline Hazard. 

t{WHEELOcK, Miss KATRINE, B.D. (1904), Assistant in Department of Biblical His- 
tory and Literature, Wellesley College, 8 Blair Avenue. 


WORCESTER. 


BRADLEY, REv. HENRY STILEs. cng (1906), 31 May Street. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY LIBRARY (1906 

Davis, GILBERT G, (1903), 11 Catherine Street. 

HAtuL, G. STANLEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 904), President Clark University. 

tHowarp, Miss ETHEL L., B.A. 19033" 16 West Street 

MATTHEWS, REV. JOHN H. (1904), Assistant Pastor as S. S. Supt. Old South 
Congregational Church, 29 Endicott Street. 

SEWALL, Rev. JOHN L., A.B. (1903), 11 Foster Street. 

SHEPARD, ETHEL M. (1908), Pastor’s Assistant Central Congregational Church, 8 
Clayton Street. 

OTHER CITIES. 

ADAMS, FREDERICK C. (1904), 5 Hillsdale Road, Natick. 

ALLEN, Miss ANNIE TERESE, AB. (1 ee 53 Washburn Avenue, Auburndale. 

AMES, WILLIAM P. (1910), *Westpor 

ANDREWS, Miss Cauista (1907), PSO. ‘Hallen Street, Dany 

tBartLey, Mrs. ADELAIDE P. (1905), Secretary W. B. F. M. *S., E. Mass., 121 Linden 
Street, Everett. 

BAILEY, DupDLEY P. (1905), 121 Linden Street, Everett. 

BALDWIN, WILLIAM A. (1903), Principal Hyannis Normal School, Hyannis. 

aanAED. Dwain B. (1906), Minister First Congregation Unitarian Church, 


Barry, Mise CoRINNA (1904), Teacher, 5 Bowdoin Avenue, Dorchester. 

tBatTT, Rev. WILLIAM J. (1903), Chaplain Mass. Reformatory, Concord Junction. 

BEATLEY, Mrs. CLARA BaANcRoFT (1905), Principal Disciples School, 11 Wabon 
Street, Roxbury. 

BORDEN, ANNA H. (1903), 326 N. Main Street, Fall River. 

Burton, Marion L., Ph.D., D.D. (1909), President Smith College, Northampton. 

BUSHNELL, REV. SAMUEL G. (1903), Arlington. 

BuTuer, ERNEST S. (1905), 41 Walnut Street, Malden. 

BUTLER, REV. FRANK E. (1903), Pastor Congregational Church, South Hadley Falls. 

BUTTERFIELD, KENYON L., Ph.D. (1903), President Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, Amherst. 

——— Rev. CHARLES F. (1903), Pastor Hancock Congregational Church, Lex- 


ngton. 
CARTER, Rev. JOHN FRANKLIN, B.D. (1903), Pastor St. John’s Church, Williams- 


town. 
Cm, ES. oun Ricuarps (1907), Pastor South Parish Unitarian Church, 
epperell, 
CooLtzy, Rev. HERBERT CarRRoLt, A.B. (1908), Pastor M. BE. Church, Millbury. 
CralaG. Pad Esper ELDON, B.A., B.R.P. (1904), Pastor First Congregational Church, 
dgartown. 
CRANE, Rev. WILLIAM MrrriaM of f*). Richmond. 
Davis, WILLIAM H. (1903), Y. M. C. A., N. Adams, 
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Sees Rev. Ernest J. (1904), Episcopal Clergyman, 80 S. Common Street, 
n 


DICKINSON, EvERETT M. (1909), 91 Lincoln Street, Holyoke. 

Dickson, RICHARD ENSIGN, M.D. (1908), 105 Pleasant Street, Holyoke. 

¢DrieTRIcK, Rev. WILL ARTHUR (1908), 20 Chestnut Street, Peabody. 

DIKE, Rev. SAMUEL W., LL.D. (1903), General Secretary, The National League for 
the Protection of the Family, 113 Hancock Street, Auburndale. 

DoLe, Rev. CHARLES F. (1908), Pastor Unitarian Church, 14 Roanoke Avenue, 
Jamaica Plain. 

DumM, Rev. B. ALFRED, §p-d. (1903), Pastor Congregational Church, Topsfield. 


EDWARDS, JOHN H. (1910 28 Burnham Street, Waverly. 
First PARISH CHURCH bs), Milto 
FLETCHER, WILLIAM I., A.M. (1903), "inwadian Amherst College, Amherst. 


FORBEs, Rev. Joun P. (1908): 60 Virginia Street, Dorchester. 

FREEMAN, Rev. D. Roy (1906), Minister All Soul’s Unitarian Church, 459 Wasb- 
ington Street, Braintree. 

ones a JOHN F., Ph.D. (1903), Professor Amherst College, 8 College Street, 
Amherst. 

alae Rev. O. P., D.D. (1903), Pastor Baptist Church, 44 Marion Street, Brook- 
ne. 


GORDON, WILLIAM CLARK, A.M., Ph.D. (1994), 89 Grove Street, Auburndale. 
GOULD, REV. FREDERICK J. (1906), Minister Unitarian Church, Leonminster. 
Gray, LEE T. (1909), Superintendent of Schocls, Palmer. 

a a B., D.D. (1904), Pastor Baptist Church, 4 Clinton Street, 

averhill. 

HALLIDAY, I. N. (1908), Cliftondale. 

HANNUM, Rev. HENRY OLIVER ge 57 Peari Street, Holyoke. 

Harpy, Rev. EpwiIn N., M.A., Ph.D. (1903), Pastor Bethany Church, Quincy. 

Harris, Georce, D.D., LL.D. (1903), President Amherst College, Amherst. 

HARTSHORNE, HuGH (1910), Methuen. 

Hersey, Rev. Harry ADAMS, A.B., AM., S.T.B. (1995), Director in the Lord’s Dav 
League of New England, Secretary of the Universalist Historical Society, 22 
Kidder Avenue, W. Somerville. 

HILL, Don GLEASON, L.L.B., A.M. (1904), Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Presi- 
dent Historical Society, 60 Willow Street, Dedham. 

HOLYOKE PUBLIC LiBraRy (1909), Holyoke. 

HorNeER, REV. THomaAs Jay (1905), Pastor Unitarian Church, 26 Oakland Street, 
Melrose. 

Howe, JAMES ALBERT, D.D. (1903), Dean Cobb Divinity School, 537 Pleasant St., 
Belmont. 

Keepy, Rev. JoHN L. (1903), Author Graded Bible Studies, No. Andover. 

LANDERS, REV. WARREN P. (190 5), Gilbertville. 

LAWRANCE, REv. WILLIAM I. (1910), Sunday School Secretary American Unitarian 
Association, 475 Main Street, Wi er. 

LOGAN, JOHN W. (1903), Y. M. C. A., Hv 

LOWELL, D. O. S., A.M., M.D. (1805), Master in Roxbury Latin School, 76 Alban 
Street, Dorchester Center. 

MAssEcK, REV. FRANK LINCOLN, B.D. (1906), Arlington. 

MILLICENT LIBRARY (on Drew B. Hall, Librarian, Fairhaven. 

tMILTON, Lucy A., (1905), Pastor Universalist churches at Gardiner and 
Westminster. 

Mr. HoLtyoke CouuLece Liprary (1904), So. Hadley. 

NorRTON, STEPHEN A., D.D. (1995), 5 F *rancis Street, Woburn. 

¢PAINE, GEORGE LYMAN, M.A., B.D. (1905), Protestant Episcopal Clergyman, 38 
Sumner Street, Dorchester. 

Park, Rev. J. Epcar (1907), 3 Winthrop Street, West Newton. 

*tPattT, HERMANN GEORGE, A.B. (1905), Sunday School Worker, Randolph. 

+tPraBopy, Rev. ENpicottT, D.D. (1904), Head Master, Groton School, Groton. 

PELOUBET, Rev. FrANcts N., D.D. (1903), 132 Woodland Road, Auburndale. 

PETTEE, GEORGE D. (1905), Mt. Washington. 

tPoTTer, Miss L. R., Lasell Seminz Auburndale. 

POWER, CHARLES W. (1903), Pitts d. 

PRINCE, JOHN TILDEN, Ph.D. (1905), Agent Mass. Board of Education, 15 Temple 
Street, West Newton. 

Ramsey, REv. W. H. (1905), Wellesley Hills. 

tREDFIELD, Miss ISABELLA T. (1903), 290 South Street, Pittsfield. 

tReep, Henry B. (1905), South Weymouth. 

REMINGTON, CLINTON V. S. (1905), P. O. Box 765, Fall River. 

Rice, Rev. WALTER (1993), 199 Main St., Agawam. 

RoBERTsS, W. Dewees (1903), St. Michael's Rectory, Milton. 

tRocers, Miss H. B. (1907), 8 Bee 

ROUSMANIERE, REv. E. 8S. (1 Yarmouth Port. 

Scott, Rrv. CHARLEs S., ae. “as04), Lexington Street, Waverly. 

SEARS, HORACE 8S. (1908), Westo: 

SEELYE, L. CLARK, D.D., LL.D. (1903) ee 

SEWALL, JoTHAM B., A.M., D.D. (1905), 1501 Beacon Street, Brookline. 

SHIPMAN, REv. Frank R. (1903), Panter Sovth Church, Andover. 

SIMs, Rev. THomas, D.D. (1905), 119 West Foster Street, Melrose. 

$SMITH, Rev. ALBERT D. (1903), Milton. 

STACKPOLE, REV. Mar KHAN W. (1905), Andover. 

VarRLey, Rev. AnTHUn (1903), 14 Myrtle Strect, Malden. 

Varney, JoHN C. (1 1909). N. ‘Chelinsford. 

WALKER, Mrs. JoHN G. (1906), Hamilton. 
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omg, | ree e (1904), Editor Christian Endeavor World, 40 Williston Road, 

urndale 

WILLIAMS, APPLETON PARK, A.B. (1903), President Mass. Sunday School Associa- 
tion, West Upton. 

WINCHESTER, REV. BENJAMIN S., D.D. (1903), Editorial Secretary Congregational 
Sunday School and Pub. Society, 93 Bowdoin Street, Newton Highlands. 
Woop, tea F., Ph.D. (1903), Professor Bible Literature Smith College, North- 

ampton. 
Woo..Ley, Miss Mary E., Litt.D. teees >: President Mt. Holyoke College, S. Hadley. 
YorkE, Rev. Burt Leon, M.A. (1 903), Pastor Congregational Church, 397 High 
‘Street, W. Medfor 
x. =x & A. (1908), 117. ‘Maple Street, Danvers. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. 

ANGELL, JAMES B., LL.D. (1903). 

BEMAN, WoostTeR WooprurFr, A.M. (1905), Professor of Mathematics, University 
of swe 813 E. Kingsley Street. 

BUELL, L. E. (1904), oeet Washington Avenue. 

CoLER, GEORGE P. (1903), Instructor, The Ann Arbor Bible Chairs. 

FRENCH, a, + see, Ph.D., B.D. (1907), Student Pastor University of Michigar, 
packe all. 

KELSEY, FRANCIS W. (1909), Professor | aia of Michigan. 

LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF MicHiGaN (1908 

MERRIFIELD, Rev. FRED, M.A., B.D. (1906), Director Baptist Students’ Guild Work, 
503 E. Huron St. 

SmiTtH, CARL HAMLIN, B.S. (1909), Grad. Secretary. Univ. Christian Association, 
McMullen Hall. 

TINKER, WELLINGTON H., Ph.D. (1910), Religious Work Director Y. M. C. A. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 410 S. Division St. 


DETROIT. 
Barr, dy ALFRED N. (1903), Jefferson Ave. Presbyterian Church, 567 Congress 


FIKEs, MAURICE PENFIELD (1909), 63 Alfred Street. 


ForBusH, REV. WILLIAM B., Ph.D. (1903), Pastor Woodward Congregational 
Church, yA —- Ave. E 

+FOsTER, - D. 04). 

Hupson, J. 1. (1908), The J. L. Hudson Co. 


LELAND, wot (19 06), Manufacturer, 2980 Grand | Boul. 

LOGAN, hace isealeear McMortey (1904), ¥. M. C. Religious’ Work Director. 

McCoLLESTER, aa Lee §S., D.D. (1904), Pastor Church of Our Father, 654 John 
tree 

Pusiic Liprary (1904 

Rice, ANNA V. {i909}; ¥y 

SNooK, JOHN HENRY, e4 C- 08), 472 Putnam Ave. 

TAYLOR, F. D. (1906), icaiane 105 Watson Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS. 


DANIELS, Miss Eva J. Barr tt Teacher, 342 E. Fulton Street. 

t{FIRst Baptist CHURCH (19 07 

GranD RapPips PUBLIC LIBRARY (1905), Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian. 

WALLEN, V. A. (19 $09) Wallen Leather Co., 230 Madison Avenue. 

WEstT, FRANK H. (190 = is 

WHEELER, CLARA (i303, Principal Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School, 
23 Fountain Street. 

{WISHART, REV. ALFRED Ww. (1904), Pastor Fountain Street Church. 


OTHER CITIES. 


ANTHONY, B. W. (1909), Adrian. 

BEARDSLEE, Rev. J. W. (1903), Professor of Languages Western Theological Semi- 
nary, 26 E. 12th Street, Holland. 

BootH, HENRY bite (1910), "Newspaper Writer, “Cranbrook,” Birmingham, 

BRANCH, E. E. (1909), 251 Lafayette Street, Tonia. 

CLIZBE, Rev. us (1907), Teacher English Bible, Alma. 

Cottin, Rev. Henry P. (1 eee Pastor First Presbyterian Church (Indep.), 98 E. 
[Moldy Street, Coldwater. 

DunN, HoOwARD paeiar S.B. (1908), Lumber inPustey, Kingsley. 

FILLBRANDT, R. 1916), ,, 820 Price Street, St. 

GoopRICH, FE, 3 (1906), Department: ‘English Bible, Albicn College 
802 College Street, Aibion 

GRAHAM, Rev, WILLIAM E. (1969), Petoskey 

a, Rev. ARCHIBALD, D.D. (1903), Pastor First Congregational Church, Mus- 
egon. 

Hicks, Rev. HENry W. (1904), R.F.D. 2, Howell. 

EUIzENGA, Rev. JoHN E., AM. (1909), " Professor Pedagogy Hope College, 4 E. 
14th Street, Holland. 

eaneer * aa W., A.B., A.M., LL.D. (1903), President Hillsdale College, Hills- 


Morris, IsaraH S. C180). Belding. 
Murray, ALBERT L., B.A., M.A. (19 St. Mark’s Rectory, Coldwater. 
NorTon, Miss Heien S., M.A. (1903), "Yowell. 
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Puan, eve B. (1903), Superintendent Industrial Works, 1515 5th Street, Bay 


ty. 
PRICE, REV. Orto J., B.D. (1909). Sw N. Capitol Avenue, Lan: 
Ritz, Ruvoirn 3 JOHN (1909), & A. Pont: tiac. — 

SEVERENCE, Rev. LEMUEL (15035, Miives Junction. 

SPRAGUE, R. A. (1910), Vermontville. 

STANSELL, G. GILBERT (1909), Vice-President Michigan State Epworth League, Paw 


Paw 
STATE Nomar, CottecE (1905), L. H. Jones, President; L. W. Walton, Librarian, 


ae 
STOWELL, C. B. (1998), iegem, 
{WARREN, Epwarp K. 903), Three O Oaks. 
WATERMAN, LEROY, ABS 3D. (1905), Professor Old Testament Language and Lit- 


erature, 193" Hilisaaie Street, Hilldale. 
WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL ( 1910), Kalamazoo. 
WILLIAMSON, Rev. James S., D.D. (1903), Lansing, Mich. 


MINNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
As, ao A. (1909), Director Y. M. C. A. Religious Work, 408 E. 14th St., 


*BEARD, ay a (1903), Beard Art and Stationery Co., 624 Nicollet Avenue. 
BUSHNELL, Rs . (1910), Pastor Westminster Presbyterian Church, 1817 Vine 


Pla 
CHASE, Mr. Jesse A. o> 734 E. 16th Street. 
CRANDALL, Rev. LATHAM A., D.D. (1903), Pastor First Baptist Church, 1784 Du- 
D’AR pont, Ave, South. J B.A. (1910), Rector S 
"ARGENT, REV. EDWARD JEHAN, ector St. Andrew’s iscopal 
903 20th Avenue North. Ep cabanas: 
Dewey, Rev. Harry P., D.D. (1910), Pastor Plymouth Congregational Church, 510 
D Groveland Avenue. F. (1910), S. S. Field S 
OUGLAS, REV. WELL ie ecreta Diocese of Minne 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Box 306. a aaa 
tFaries, Miss ANN (1910) 3441 Nicollet Avenue. 
FInb_ey, S. H. (1910), Real Estate, 209 Phoenix Bld; 
HueuHeEs, T. E. (1910), Assistant Postmaster, 201 Federal Bldg. 
LIBRARY UNIVERSITY OF retype (1909). 
LYMAN, FREDERICK W. (1903), 700 Oneida Block. 
McCourpy, Mrs. A. C. (1910), Supt of Jail and Prison Work, W. C. T. U., Dist. 17, 
216 Grant Street. 
MerRRILL, GEORGE PLUMER, A.B., A.M., B.D. (1905), Pastor Hope Chapel, 1907 
M bigs [a DD (1903), S intendent of Mi 
me EORGE R., uperintendent o nnesota Congre: 0} 
me Missionary Society, 951 14th 4M, S. E. eregationnl 
“PLYMOUTH, BIBLE SCHOOL (1903), Robert L. Pollock Secretary, 2731 South Emer- 
son ve. 
Pore, Rev. Epwarp R., B.D. (1903), Superintendent State Missions (Baptist) for 
Minnesota, 405 Evanston Bldg. 
PRATT, GEORGE C. Bs 8), 4413 Upton Ave 
ROLLeETT, Rev. C. C. (1910), Dept. Sec’y, “eth Missionary Department, 4400 Nash- 
burn Avenue, South. 
RONNING, = N. (1910), Editor Norwegian Religious Magazine, 416 8th Avenne, 


Sou 
Scott, Mrs. L. (1904), 1123 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Scorr, L. G. (sso), 1123 ea oe Life Bldg. 

SUTHERLAND, J i. (1903), 1819 S. Dupont Avenue. 

Sweet, REv. FRANKLIN W. (1904), Pastor gee 2 Baptist Church. 
TENNEY, REV. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, D.D. (1904), 2507 Hennepin Avenue. 
THOMPSON, CHARLES T. (1910), Lawyer, Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. 
THURSTON, REV. ico, Pp. (1910), Rector St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
Van TUYL, Cc. W. (1910), Insurance, "Loan ss, Trust Bldg. 

+Witey, S. Wert (1905), "General Secretary ps Cc. A. 

WILSON, Rev. hd a H. (1910), Pastor ‘Malan Presbyterian Church. 
WILTBANK, REv. R. T. (1909), 313 8th Ave., S. E. 


ST. PAUL. 


Buptone, Rev. Freperick G. (1910), 155 W. 4th § 

CONE, Rev. Lig wd D.D. (1909), Pastor M. E. a 938 Cromwell Ave., St. 
nthony 

Hi, od — AUSTIN (1905), Pastor Woodland Baptist Church, 801 Goodrich 


HI, Png Woe, wi {i998). 801 Goodrich Avenue. 

JeweErt, Ernest E. (1908), N. WwW. Mgr. Trobridge & Niver Co., Municipal Bonds, 
93 EB. 4th Street. 

Kern, Rev. Wittarp I. (1910), 359 King St. 

LOCKER, A. M. (19 09), Secretary a School Association, 871 Snelling Ave. 

MILLER, Mrs. iene HUNTINGTON (1903), 243 Summit Avenue. 

ROBBINS, Mrs. D. R. (1903), 243 Summit’ Avenue. 

RuLE, Rev. FRANKLIN M. (1910), 296 Bates Ave. 

‘Woops, ERVILLE B., Ph.D. ( 1903), Professor Hamline University, 1698 Taylor Ave, 

YounGc, ERNEST W., L.L.M. (1903), Room 312 P. O. Bldg, 
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OTHER CITIES. 


Briees, Rev. J. G. (1909), 215 E. Vine prec. Owatonna. 

CARLETON COLLEGE LIBRARY (1903), Northfield 

COPELAND, REV. JOHN, Ph.D., B.D. (1907), Pastor Presbyterian Church, Excelsior. 
Gitcurist, REv. NEIL gx (1903), Pastor Presbyterian Church, Thief River Falls. 
GILRUTH, Henry A. (1909), Superintendent of Schools, Nashwauk. 

ILMONEN, REv. S. (1908), 119 Seller St., Hibbing. 

KInG, EarRut (1910), 119 James Avenue, Mankato. 

Lucas, Henry (1909), Y. M. C. A., Cloquet. 

MATHIE, KARL M. (1904), Superintendent of Schools, St. Cloud. 

MERRIFIELD, Rev. R. W. (1908), Pastor Baptist Church, 611 5th Avenue So., St. 


oud. 
REICHERT, REV. A Win Ng M. (1910), Chairman University Student Work, 807 3rd 
Street, Red W 
WASHINGTON ScHooL "€i909), Hibbing. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Breson, J. W., A.M. (1908), President Meridian Woman’s College, Meridian. 

Brieut, J. R. (1910), Inverness. 

CountTIiss, Rev. JOHN R., A.B. (1966), President Grenada College, Grenada. 

Euuis, Rev. H. M. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, 314 Cherokee Street, Brook- 
haven. 

HATHORN, REV. WILLIAM EpWArD (1909), Forest, Scott County. 

LEGGETT, ae JAMES T. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, 227 Chippewa Street, 

rooknaven. 

Lewis, Rev. JoHN TILLeRoy, B.Ph. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, 127 Le 
Flore Avenue, Clarksdale. 

McBrypkg, Rev. J. A. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Stallo. 

MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE (1909), Agricultural College. 

Morse, Rev. J. M. (1910), Pastor M E. Church South, 1913 15th Street, Gulfport. 

MuRRAH, WILLIAM BELTON, LL.D. (1908), Bishop M. E. Church South, Jackson. 

OwEN, SAMUEL H. C., A.M. (1903), Natchez College, Natchez. 

SeL_By, Rev. Ropert (1910), 714 N. Rankin Street, Natchez. 

¢Sramps, Rev. C. T., D.D., Ph.D. (1903), Pastor Perly Grove Baptist Church, 637 
S. Farish Street, Jackson. 


MISSOURI. 


COLUMBIA. 


Hitt, ALBERT Ross, A.B., Ph.D., LL.D. (1909), President University of Missouri. 
UNIVERSITY OF MissourrI (1904), J. G. Babb, Secretary. 


KANSAS CITY. 


BEARDSLEY, Hon. H. M. (1908). 

BuMSTEAD, ARTHUR, Ph.D. (1903), Author, Box 716. 

Dosss, Hoyt M. (1910), 446 Admiral Boul. 

Gipson, Miss Marta LAYNG, M.A. (1908), Principal Scarrett Bible and Training 
School, M. E. Church South, Morledge and Askew Ave. 

HouttTon, Rev. Horace F. (1908), Pastor Ivanhoe Park Congregational Church, 
3422 Euclid Avenue. 

KirsHner. C. H. (1907), 3320 Baltimore Ave. 

tMorris, Rev. JAMES C. (3303). Corner Morledge and Askew Ave. 

O’BrIEN, Rev. James P. (1903), Superintendent Congregational Sunday School and 
Pub. Society for Missouri and Arkansas, 4128 Campbell Street. 

SPENCER, REV. CLAUDIUS B., D.D. (1903), Editor Central Christian Advocate. 


ST. LOUIS. 

BERNARD, REv. TAYLOR (1904), Fine. Agt. Mo. Valley College, 5023 Fairmount Ave. 

*BITTING, Rev. WILLIAM C., D.D. (19038), Pastor Second Baptist Church, 5109 
McPherson Avenue. 

BogetTre, Miss CECILIA (1909), Assistant Superintendent Sunday School Ethical So- 
ciety of St. Louis, 1809 LaSalle Street. 

DouGAN, LEwIs M. (1908), 3455 Pestalozzi Street. 

Epwarps, WILLIAM J. (1910), Sunday School Superintendent Kings Highway Pres- 
byterian Church, 5003 Morgan Street. 

Evans, Rev. H. F., B.D. (1909), Assistant Pastor Second Baptist Church, Kings 

ighway. 

FISCHER, WILLIAM J. (1903), General Agent N. W. Mutual Life Ins. Co., National 
Bank of Commerce Bldg. 

+GARRISON, Rev. JAMES H., LD. (1903), Editor Christian Evangelist, 1522 Locust 


treet. 

Hawkins, R. M. (1910), mJ! Lafayette Ave. 

Hout, IvAN LEE (1910), 7 AS, ara Avenu 

HorstMANN, Rev. J. H. re 904), Editor “cMessenger of Peace” and “Evangelical 
Companion, ”” 1716- Re Choteau Avenue. 

JOHNSTON, LENDRUM G. (1 907), Director Boys’ Club, 503 N. 12th Street. 

Kina, Rev. Grorce W. (1903), Pastor Markham Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Menard and Julia Streets. 

Knox, GEORGE PLATT, B.S. (1903), Aaeiatamt Superintendent of Instruction, Publie 
Schools, 5535 Van Versen Avenu 

LANCASTER, Rey, ARCHIBALD A, (1910), “54534 Vernon Ave, 
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LELAND, Mrs. CARRIE GORDON (1910), Pastor’s Assistant Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, 5305 Cabanne Avenue. 

tMcKirTrtrick, Rev. W. J., D.D. (1903), Pastor First Presbyterian Church, 5122 
fcPherson Ave. 

McLemore, THOMAS J. (1818). 3514 Morgan Street. 

MILLs, Rev. CHARLES S., D.D. (1903), Pastor Pilgrim Congregational Church, 5139 
Westminster Place. 

ee, WILLIAM (1903), Pastor Memorial Congregational Church, 6438 Wise 

venue. 

{STEWaRT, ALPHONSO CHASE, LL.B. (1904), President Sunday School Assembly of 
Synod of Missouri, 401 N. 4th Street. 

WITHERS, JOHN W., Ph.D. (1910), President Teachers’ College, 5105 Fairmount Ave. 


OTHER CITIES. 


ALLEN, L. L. (1903), Pierce City. 

Bone, Rev. J. M. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Montgomery City. 

Bubp, Rev. JOHN W. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Albany. 

ne aoe JOHN F. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, 212 S. Main Street, 
Nevada. 

Cook, JOHN ERNEST, A.M., D.D. (1909), Treasurer and Lecturer Wm. Jewell Col- 
lege, 420 N. Leonard Street, Libert y. 

CULBERTSON, ReEv..A. B., A.M. (1910), Presiding Elder M. E. Church South, Fay- 

ette 


Cummins, “Rev. Patrick (1$10), Conception Abbey, Conception. 

DavIs, REV. Karu T. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Denver. 

Davis, Rev. R. F. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Fulton. 

DraPer, Rev. H. E. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Glasgow. 

GEroRGE, JOSEPH HENRY, Ph.D. (1904), President Drury College, Springfield. 

GIBSON, REv. GEORGE MILLS (1909), President Central College for Women, College 
Place, Lexington. 

GIDDEUS, REV. WILSON N. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, New London. 

HARTWELL, Rev. H. LINWoop (1903), Bonne Terre. 

HAWKINS, Rev. Bruce P. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, McCredie. 

amin * wwe S. W. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, 114 W. Franklin Street, 

iberty. 

HAZLETT, RALPH Iu. (1110), Liberty. 

HOLLOPETER, HERBERT SOLON, Ph.B., S.T.B., A.M. (1909), La Pla 

KIMBRELL, REV. JOHN WESLEY (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Clarksville. 

Kour, W. R. (1910), St. Charles. 

LANE, Rurus H. (1910), Care Y. M. C. A., Webb City. 

peau FEMALE COLLEGE (1909), President Rev. George F. Ayres, Ph.D., St. 

laries. 

SELECMAN, REV. CHARLES CLAUDE (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, 406 W. Rol- 
lins Street, Moberly. 

SrippLe, Rev. B. D. (1909), Central College, Fayette. 

Strout, Henry E., Ph.D. (1909), President Howard Payne College, Fayette. 

TADLOCK, REV. CHARLES W. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Fayette. 

Tanquary, Rev. J. W. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Norborne. 

TAYLOR, Rev. B. F. (1 wits Pastor M. E. Church South, Richmond. 

THOMPSON, REv. H. D. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Gallatin, Mo. 

WEBR, WILLIAM A, (1909), Central College, ~ aalaagan 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE LIBRARY (1909), Fulto 

Wycxorr, Rev. CiyDE H., Pastor Baptist Church, Clearmont. 

*YounG, MIss MATTIE T. (1903), Creve Coeur. 


MONTANA. 


Beers, Rev. W. L. (1909), Third St., North, Great Falls. 

*ConWway, GEORGE B. (1903), Auditor State Accounts, Helena. 

First BAPTIST BIBLE ScHOoOoL (1903), Dillon. 

TootE, LEON RUSSELL, B.Litt. (1967), Principal Beaverhead Co. High School, 


Dillon. 
OsTRAMDER, and _ V. (1910), Field Secretary for College of Montana, 931 Utah 


AV 

PORTER, T. — “Ags, Chairman Supreme Lodge Knights of Pythias, Miles City. 

Price, Rev. D. B. (1 910), Pastor St. Pauls Church, M. E. South, 4 Harrison Ave., 
Helena. 

Swain, Henry H., Ph.D. (1907), President Montana State Normal College, 206 
S. Washington St., Dillon. 


NEBRASKA. 


BaBer, JAMES ALBERT, Ph.D. (1909), State Superintendent Baptist Sunday Schools 
of Nebraska, Normal. 

BurNHAM, S. H. (1 oe Lincoln 

Byers, Mrs. E. F. (1909), General Secretary Y. W. C. A., Omaha. 

DENISON, E. F. (1916), Secretary Y. M. C. A., Omaha. 

DanieEzs, J. S. (1910), 320 Ass’n Bldg., 17th and Harney Sts., Omaha, 

I'RAZER, "REV. OLIVER MorToN, A.B. (1909), 3324 Ruggles St., Omaha. 

JENKINS, Rev. J. A. (1909), 3349 Harney St., Omaha. 

LAMBERTSON, _ G. M. (1909), 330 N. 14th St., Lincoln. 

ees REv. wn R., A.M. (1910), University Pastor Presbyterian Church, 681 

. 17th se Maat, 
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MAYNE, Cuanene, a, FECT $ Secretary Y. M. C. A., Lincoln. 

McC.urE, REV. (190 Diller. 

OMAHA PUBLIC Yomi Cisioy, Faith Tobitt, Librarian, Omaha 

SHIPHERD, REV. THEODORE M. (1910), Pastor First Congregational Church, 312 N. 
14th St., Lincoln. 

mee Rev. GEoRGE AsBuRY, A.B., A.M. (1907), M. E. Church, Station A, 

ncoln. 
ya Horatio N, (1908), Bookseller and Stationer, Tekamah. 
Y. M. C. A. oF OMAHA (1909), 17th and Harney Sts., Omaha. 


NEVADA. 
BURWELL, LESLIE M., A.B., D.B. (1905), 140 West St., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE LIBRARY (1908), M. D. Bisbee, Librarian, Hanover. 

oon, Se W. (1909), Boys’ Work, Secretary Y. M. C. A., 28 S. Main St, 
oncor 

EMERSON, ey F. (1904), Dean Dartmouth College, 33 College *. Hanover. 

GALE, Rev. Tyber E. (1905), 1 ’Minister Congregational Church, Greenvil le. 

¢HALL, Rev. Grorce A. F. (1905), Chocorua. 

Hircucock, Rev. CHARLES E. (1903), Bath, 

+MERRIAM, ReEv. CHARLES L., B.A. (1905), Pastor Congregational Church, 11 Cres- 
cent St., Derry Village. 

PERCIVAL, Rev. Cuaries H. ( 1905), 10 Liberty St., Rochester. 

RoBINSON, REV. CHARLES F. ( 1903), Pastor Congregational Church, Milford. 

THAYER, Rev. Lucius H. (1903), Pastor Congregational Church, Portsmouth. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BAYONNE. 


Fg J. E. (1908), Sunday-school Teacher, 108 Ave. D. 
HERMAN (1905). 882 Ave. C. 

Sexuuren, GEO. MD. (1907), 719 Ave. C. 

WILSON, REv. Pia” . (1903), 111 West 5th St. 


NEWARK. 


BALDWIN, Miss JOSEPHINE L. (1903), 77 Hillside Ave. 

BARNES, Mrs. J. WoopBRiDGE (1903), International Primary and Junior Secretary 
for International Sunday School Association, 33 Kearny St. 

a. Rev. Henry K., D.D. (1906), Pastor Presbyterian Church, 103 Court 


t 

HAMLIN, ALIcE B. (1908), 835 Broad S 

PETERS, "Miss NANNA HEATH (1904), Deastetentont International Sunday School, 
i017 Broad St. 


OTHER CITIES. 


BreETT, REv. CoRNELIUS, D.D. (1903), Pastor Bergen Reformed Church, 797 Bergen 
Ave., Jersey City. 

CADBURY, EMMA t1904), 254 E. Main St., Moorestown. 

COLE, Rev. ARTHUR S. (1903), rr First Baptist Church, Rahway. 

CONVERSE, C. CROZAT, oy (190 4). Counsellor at Law, Highwood. 

Demarest, W. H. S. (1 909), ery Rutgers College, New Brunswick. 

tDENNIS, Mrs. Emity P. + ee 3), 40 Ridge St., Orange. 

Dickson, Henry D. (1908), General Secretary Y. M. C. A. of The Oranges, 419 
Main St., Orange. 

DONALDSON, REv. GEORGE, Ph.D. (1903), Teacher of Pedagogy, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, Cliffside. 

Earp, Rev. Epwin L., Ph.D. (1907), Professor Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 


son. 

nee, | Rev. Harry EMERSON, D.D. (1910), Pastor First Baptist Church, Mont- 
clair. 

GARDINER, Rev. JOHN C. (1907), Highwood. 

GIFFORD, Rev. HENRY HALE, Ph‘D. (1909), 225 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth. 

Hare, Rev. JAMES MADISON cise). Pastor Parmly Memorial Baptist ‘Church, 355 
mg a Ave., Jersey City. 

HAWKINS, E. (1903), State Secretary New Jersey Y. M. C. A., 33 Midland Ave., 
eet Orange, | 

*HEPBURN, W. M., (1903), 15 Monument St., Freehold. 

HopPauGH, REv. wor 1908), a Presbyterian Church, Springfield. 

Horne, HERMAN H. (1903), Li 

Howe, » Rev. ova B. (1910), "Teeter Second Presbyterian Church, 227 Hamilton 

ve., Paterson. 

HULu, Rev. ROBERT C. (1004) First Baptist Church, 573 Springfield Ave., Summit. 

JACKSON, Rev, Henry B. (190 4), Pastor Presbyterian Church, Upper Montclair. 

JBNKINS, E. C. (1906), wer Elm st. Montclair. 

LAWRENCEVILLE ScHoor ( (1903), Lawrenceville. 

LIBRARY OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY (1910), Princeton. 

Lutr, Ira _E. (1909), General Secretary Y. M. C. A., Camden. 

Morcan, Rev. Minot C. (1905), Pastor Central Presbyterian Church, 52 Maple St., 


M. C. A., Plainfield. 















jummit. 
ParRkKpR, HERBERT E, (1910), General Secretary Y. 
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{Psanm, Lyp1a R. (1908), 45 Broad /B. Freehold. 
ATTERSON, DEACONESS Mary T., Pd.M. (1907), Teacher and Deaconess Protestant 
Episcopal — “tone of ek Island, 102 Second St., South Orange. 


PAXTON, ELIZABETH D. (1903), Primary Sunday-school Teacher, Chairman Sum- 
-~ —" Geinealite of N. J. Sunday School Association, 83 Mercer St., 
rinceton. 
PENFIELD, Rev. THORNTON B., Ph.D. (1910), M aple Pst Englewood. 
Ponpb, Bert C. (199), General Secretary Y. M. C. , Pat erson. 


Pratt, Rev. JOHN R. % 1904), Verona. 

a ~~ Ss. (1905), & ‘ield Worker hat og hy pum Missionary Society of 
th E. Church, s River, R. F. D. No. 

Roop, | hy Semens J. (1904). Ridgefield. 

Roy, JoHN (1906), Y. M. C. A., 419 Main St., Oran; 

*SAILER, THOMAS H. Powers, Ph.D., A.B. (19 04). Ss educational Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, Englew 

ScuppDER, Myron Tracy, A.M. (1904), Rutgers College Preparatory School, New 
Brunswick. 

SEARLE, J. P. (1909), New Brunswick. 

SWEENEY, ALGERNON T. (1903), R. F. D. No. 2, Chatham 

TARBELL, Miss MARTHA, Ph.D. (1907), ‘Author of Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide to the 
I. Ss. S. L., 74 S. Clinton St., East Orange. 

VAN DYKE, REV. Henry, D.D., £i-D. (1903), Professor Princeton University, 
Princeton. 

WILLIAM Stimson Lisrary (1909), Paterson. 


NEW MEXICO. 


GRANT, Rev. S. Epwin, A.M., S.T.B. (1903), Chama. 
Ray, Rev. J. ALLEN (i908), *pastor M. E. Church South, Artesia. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. 
wee * ys Tuomas D., D.D. (1903), Pastor Emanuel Baptist Church, 379 
St: 


t. 
MILLER, EDWARD W., D.D (98). 95 N. Allen St. 
New York STATE LIBRARY, on DF 


SuHaw, Rev. CHARLES F., (1904), 503 enone. Ave. 
SMITH, Roe.F B. (1903), th Secretary Y. M. C. A., “2 High St. 
AUBURN. 


ADAMS, JOHN I. (1903), Auburn Theological ney. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY LIBRARY (19 

CREELMAN, REv. HARLAN, B.D., Ph.D. ( 1903). ‘Professor Old Testament, Auburn 
Theological cone: 

Hervey, Henry D., A (190 

Hort, Rev. ARTHUR 9 “D.D. vi 905), Professor Homiletics and Sociology, Auburn 

Theological Seminary, 15 Seminary St. 
*Riacs, Pror. JAMES STEVENSON (1903 
tSrewart, Greorce B., D.D., LL.D. (1903), President Auburn Theological Seminary. 


BROOKLYN. 
Ayres, Miss SABRA GRANT (1903), Studies in Old Testament History and Litera- 
ure in Private Classes, 16 S. Elliott Place. 
Barp, S. M. (1904), 1525 Avenue H. 
eee, ee G. (1909), Religious Work Director Y. M. C. A., Marcy Ave. and 
t 


BOYNTON, Rav. NEHEMIAH, D.D. (1903), Pastor Clinton Ave. Congregational 

urch. 

BrRIGHAM, Rev. L. Warp. D.D. (1909), 2112 Beverly Road. 

BuRRELL, Rev. JOSEPH DUNN (1903), Pastor Classon Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
58 Downning St. 

Dopce, RicHARD DESPARD (1903), 291 Henry 

DUTTON, Rev. CALEB SAMUEL S. (1906), Minister Second Unitarian Church, 115 
Montague St. 

Epwarps, Rev. JOHN H., D.D. (1905), Retired Clerygman in Literary Work, 122 

ow 

FINCKE, Mrs. CHARLES L. (1910), 166 Clinton St. 

——— ew (1905), Secretary Bedford Branch Y. M. C. A., 1121-25 Bed- 
or ve. 

HENDERSON, THEODORE S. (1908), Pastor M. Church, oe Place. 

Hittis, Rev. NEWELL DWIGHT, D.D. (1903), 29 Grace urt. 

Hompsrown, 7. JoHn, D.D. (1903), Pastor Emmanuel Baptist Church, 27 Cam- 
rid, ace. 

Jupp, Onnix. R. (1903), Superintendent Bible School Central Baptist Church, 22 


Kent, Rev. ROBERT Ey aw (1904), 605 Hancock St. 

Kipper, Rev. B. F., Etta Pastor M. E. Church, Ovington and 4th Aves. 

LIBRARY, ADELPHI ee all (1906 

a. oan Mitton S. (1903), Pastor Bay Ridge Presbyterian Church, 155 

LorpD, REv. RIVINGTON D., D.D. (1903), President General Conference Free Baptists, 
593 Bedford Ave. 
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IcCLELLAND, REv. T. CALVIN, D.D. (1903), Minister Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
50 Seventh Ave. 

MELISH, Rev. JOHN Howarp, B.A., S.T.B. (1903), Pastor Church of the Holy 
Trinity, 157 Montague St. 

tOSBOR RN EF. W. (1903), Professor of Philosophy, Adelphi College, 67 Cambridge 

lace. 

PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY (1995). 

tSimmons, Harvey L. (1903), Secretary Y. M. C. A., 22 Clifton Place. 

SPRAGUE Bane Wis UIs, B.D. (1909), Leader Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, 
21 Amity St. 

St. JoHN, Epwarp, Ph.D. (1903), 15 Clark St. 


BUFFALO. 


tBoocock, Rev. WILLIAM H., Ph.D. (1903), Educational Director First Presbyterian 
Church, 70 Wadsworth St. 

Boynton, Rev. RicHarp W. (1903), Pastor First Unitarian Church, 83 Ashland 
Ave. 

Boys’ DEPARTMENT Y. M. C. A. (1909), 45, Mohawk St., Arthur Cotton, Secretary. 

Briacs, Rev. Georcr ALBERT, B.D. (19 03), 2582 Main St. 

CASE, CARL D., B.D., Ph.D. (1903), 676 Auburn Ave. 

FREEDLANDER, BENJAMIN (1910), Real Estate Broke er, 205 Glenwood Ave. 

FRENCH, Rev. THOMAS, Jr., A.M., Ph.D. (1906), Pastor New Jerusalem Church, 
40 Brantford Place. 

*MITCHELL, Mrs. S. S. (1904), 172 Linwood Ave, 

PALMER, Miss Lois Sepewick (1909), 76 Johnson Park. 

WEBER, Rev. J. J., M.A., B.D. (1909), 260 Woltz Ave. 

ZAREMBA, Miss CLARA (1909), 341 Richmond Avenue. 


ITHACA. 


FITScHEN, Rev. J. F. Jr. (1907), Pastor First Baptist Church, 404 E. Buffalo St. 

JACOBY, a mg Cc. (1903), Professor Bridge Engineering, Cornell University, 7 Res- 
ervoir Avenue. 

WitiraMs, Hinry SHALER, Ph.D. (1904), Professor in Geology, Cornell University. 


NEW YORK. 


ABBOTT, ERNEST H. (1903), Editorial Staff The Outlook, 287 Fourth Avenue. 

ABBOTT, REv. LYMAN, LL.D. (1903), Editor The Outlook, 287 Fourth Avenue. 

ADAMS, CHARLOTTE H. (1909), 3 Gramercy Park. 

AMERICAN NEW CHURCH LEAGUE (1903), Miss A. - Abell, , Morningside Avenue. 

BALDWIN, EDWARD COLFAX (1904), Sec’y Y. M. C. A., 222 Bow ery. 

Mrs. L. CALL (1903), 23 E. 26th Street, 

, Rev. LEMUEL CALL, B.D. (1903), Field Secretary Am. Baptist Home Mis- 

sion Socicty, 23 E. 26th Street. 

J yr. L. W., Ph.D. (1903), Reetor St. Marks Episcopal Church. 

(1910), Union Theological Seminary, Broadway and 120th Street. 

2, JULIUS A., Ph. D. (1903), Professor Union Theological Seminary, Broadway 
and 120th Street. 

BIBLE TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL (1908), 541 Lexington Avenue, 

BovitLe, Rev. R. G., M.A., B.D. (1904), Nat’l Director Vacation Bible Schools, 
Federation of Churches, 133 W. 69th Street. 

BREED, Rev. REUBEN L. (1903), 184 Eldredge Street. 

BROWN, FRANCIS, Ph.D., D.D. (1903), President Union Theological Seminary, Broad- 
way and 120th Street. 

*BROWN, MARIANNA C., Ph.D. (1904), 35 W. 130th Street. 

BRowN, WILLIAM ADAMS, Ph.D., D.D. (1903), Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary, Broadway and 120th Street. 

Caby, J. CLEVELAND (1904), Architect, 6 W. 22nd Street. 

smal" Rev. JOHN, Ph.D. (1904), Rector Church of the Meditator, 3055 Kings- 
yridge Avenue. 

Carter, E. C. (1909), 124 E. 128th Street. 

CarRTER, THOMAS F. (1910), U._T. Sem., 120th Street and Broadway. 

*Cor, GEorGE ALBERT, Ph.D., LL.D. (1903), Professor Union Theological Seminary, 
Broadway and 129th Street. 

CoLLINsS, Miss HANNAH (1963), 117 E. 61st Street. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (1903), ‘President, Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Conant, T. O., LL.D. (1903), Editor The Examiner, P. O. Box 2030. 

Cook, JOHN W. (1903), State Secretary, Y. 

Cooper, Rev. J. W., D.D. (1903), Secretary Amer. Miss. Ass’n., 22nd Street and 4th 







Avenue. 

CUTLER, Miss ETHEL, B.A., B.D. bag i! Special Worker of the Student Department 
of the National Y¥. W. CG. A., 125 E. 27th Street. 

DIFFENDORFER, RALPH E. (1907), See’y S. S. Dept. Y. P. Miss. Movement, 156 5th 
Avenue 


Dopcr, D. Stuart (1903), 6 Py 49th Street. 

+DopGE, Miss Grace H. (1903), 262 Madison Avenue. 

tDow, Miss CAROLINE B., 3 Gramercy Park 

$DUTTON, gaia » M.A. (1903), Professor in Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 

FAGNANI, Rev. CHartes P., D.D. (1903), Professor Union Theological Seminary, 
Broadway and 120th Street. 

FARNSWORTH, CHARLES = (1903), Professor of Music, Columbia University, 1236 
Amsterdam Avenu 

FINCKE, WILLIAM M. (1910), 104 E. 74th Street. 
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ro, oy J., “at a £ § age ad Physical Work, International Committee, 
tFrRaMeE, JAMES E. (190 04), Union Theological Seminary. 

MAN, A. (1909), Livingston Hall, Columbia University. 
aman” % Frep S. (1 $04), Sec’y International Committee, Y. M. C. A., 124 E. 28th 


¢GOULpDy, “Miss JENNIE A. (1903), Bible Class Teacher, My mony Chautauqua 
L. S. Circle, Hotel Manhattan, Madison Avenue and 42nd Stree 

GRANT, W. HENRY (1905), 156 Fifth Avenue. 

GRISWOLD, Cc. A. (1910), U. T. Sem ———s and 120th Street. 

Hau, Rev. F. O. (1908), 4 W. 76th Stre 

HALL, Rev. THomaAs C., D.D. (1903), oll Union Theological Seminary, Broad- 
way and 120th Street. 

MALL, at. W. (1905), S. S. Supt., Madison Ave. Presbyterian Church, 11 E. 


HARKNESS, EpWArp S. (1908), 26 Broadw 
“ee Rg PascaL, M.A. (1903), Bester Church of the Ascension, West New 
righton 
HECKMAN, SAMUEL B., A.M. (1905), Professor College of the City of _ Yor! 
HERVEY, WALTER L., Ph.D. (1903), Examiner Board of Education, 351 W. i St. 
HILu, 5 em Lewis | (1910), Teacher Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 839 
Madison Av 
HISTORICAL LIBRARY (1909), International Committee of Y. M. C. A., 124 E. 28th St. 
tHopce, Rev. RicuHarpD M., D.D. (1903), Lecturer in Biblical Literature, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 552 W. 113th Street. 
HOLBROOK, CHALMERS, 18 W. 109th Street. 
Howes, LyMAN (1910), U. T. Sem., Broadway and 120th Street. 
Jaqua, E. J. (1910), Student U. T. Sem., Broadway and 120th Street. 
JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA, THE (1904), Solomon Schecter, M.A., 
Litt.D., President, 531-535 W. 123rd Street. 
KELLEY, RAYMOND P. (1909), Supt. Gregg Pub. Co., 327 Broadway. 
KIMBALL, ALFRED R. (1906), Banker, 15 Wall Street. 
Knox, RaymMonp C., M.A. (1909), Chaplain Columbia University. 
mene - an M.A., Ph.D. (1903), Sec’y Federation of Churches, 119 E. 
reet. 
LEHMAN, EUGENE H. (1908), Principal Religious School, Free Synagogue of New 
York cy, 114 N. 85th Street. 
LesHerR, A. L. (1905), Baptist Church of the Epiphany, 670 Broadway. 
LIBRARY OF THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (1904), The Very Rev. Neilford 
Robbins, D.D., Dean, Chelsea Square. 
LIBRARY, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (1909), Broadway and 120th Street. 
McCaRROLL, WILLIAM (1903), 154 Nassau Street. 
McFARLAND, JOHN T. (1905), Sec’y S. S. Union and Editor 8. 8. Lit. Meth., 150 
Fifth Avenue. 
soe, oa = ErRNEst (1903), Pastor 14th Street Presbyterian Church, 145 
° t treet. 
Meyer, Henry H., Ph.D. (1907), Editorial Secretary Sunday School Board M. E. 
Church, 150 Fifth Avenue. 
MourRRay, WiLuiaM D. (1905), 76 Williams Street. 
Myzrs, REV. A. J. WittiaM, M.A., B.D. (1910), U. T. Sem., Broadway and 120th 
reet. 
NATIONAL BoarD Y. W. C. A. (1908), 125 ms 7 Street. 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL oF Y. W. C. (1909), 3 Gramercy Park 
NICHOLE Te Av — 8.T.B., LL.D. 41908). Nat’l Cor. Sec’y Bd. “of Ed. M. E. 
t 
NortH, Rev. FRANK Pill A.M., D.D. (1905), 150 ~~ Ave. 
OBER, Frank W. (1909), Editor “4 ssociation Men,” Y. M. C. A., 124 E. 28th St. 
tOGDEN, RosBeErT C. (1904), 724 paar. 
*ORNE, HENRY MERRILL, A.M. (1 906), Gen’l Sec’y Y. M. C. A. of N. Y. Protestant 
Episcopal, _" Michael’s Parish, ate. W. 23rd Street. 
PEARSALL, FRANK W. (1907), State Sec’y Y. M. C. A., 215 W. 23rd Street. 
Peters, Rev. JOHN P., D.D., Ph.D. (1904), “Pastor St. Michael’s Protestant Episco- 
pal ag 225 W. 99th Street. 
PIKE, HENRY H (1903), Supt. St. George’s S. S., 134 Pearl Street. 
Porter, a R. (1907), International Secretary Y. M. C. A. for Prep. Schools, 
12 


28th Stre 
Pewtune, gti. r 41904), Bye See’y Y. M. C. A., 318 W. 57th Street. 
PRITCHETT, Henry S., LL.D. (1903), Carnegie Foundation, 576 Fifth Avenue. 


RANDALL, Rev. J. HERMAN 11803), 60 W. 130th Street. 

RAYMOND, Rev. C. RexrorpD, A.B., B.D. (1904), 77 Bowne Avenue, Flushing. 

*REVELL, FLEMING H. (1907), Publisher, 158 Lt ig ® Avenue. 

ROBINSON, EpeGar M. (1907), Boys’ Work Sec’y Y. M. C. A., 124 E. 28th Street. 

+ROCKEFELLER, JOHN D. (1909 ), 26 Broadway. 

tRoper, JoHN CHARLES, D.D., M.A., L.H.D. (1909), Professor Theology, General 
Theological Seminary, 3 Chelsea Square. 

Rowe, Stewart H. (1903), The Wadleigh High School, 114th Street near 7th Ave. 

RUSSELL, JAMES E., Ph.D. (1903), Dean Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
500 W. 121st Street. 

Ryper, Rev. C. J., D.D. (1904), Corresponding Sec’y Amer. Miss. Ass’n, Cor. 4th 
Avenue and 22nd Street. 

SarwLa, LEo Ervat, B.A. (1909), Union Theological Seminary. 

Saxton, LYNN M., M.S. (1910), Instructor, City College. 

Scott, Rospert (1903), Homiletic Review, 44-60 E. 23rd Street. 
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SuHaw, CHARLES GRAY, Ph.D. (1903), Professor N. Y. University, 32 Waverly Place. 

CERAM, Henry A, (1904), Mgr. Relig. Lit. Dept. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Suort, Rev. WILLIAM HarvEY, B.S., M.A., B.D. (1903), Clergyman, at. sy Ave. 

SMITH, et B. (1903), See’y’ Rel. Work "Dept. of International Com. Y. M. C. A., 
124 28th Street. 

SMITH, Suatean FRANKLIN, M.D. (1904), Bible School Teacher, 264 Lenox Avenue. 

SPAULDING, REBECCA WENTWORTH (1906), 2 St. Nicholas Place. 

SPRINGER, Rev. RuTER W., A.M., LL.M. (1903). Chaplain Artillery Corps, U. S. 
Army, Ft. Schuyler. 

Stimson, Rev. Henry A., D.D. (1903), Pastor Manhattan Congregational Church, 
159 W. 86th Street. 

7Stokes, Miss Ouivia E. PHELPS (1903), 37 Madison Avenue. 

Stronc, Rev. JosIAH, D.D. (1903), President American Institute of Social Service, 
Bible House. 

TAYLOR, HARRIET (1909), 125 E. 27th Street. 

THOMAS, Davip (1910), 434 W. 124th Street. 

Van Horn, Rev. Enear D. (1906), Minister of 2nd Seventh Day Baptist Church, 
518 W. 156th Street. 

VAUGHAN, Harvey P. (1910), Student Union Theol. Sem., Broadway and 120th St. 

VEACH, ROBERT WELLS (1909), Dept. Psychology and Religious Pedagogy, Bible 
Schools, 541 Lexington Avenue. 

WalIte, RicHARD ALFRED, JR. Set ag?! Inter. Com. Y. M. C. A., 124 E. 28th St. 

WENNER, REv. GEORGE U., D.D. (19 ae 319 E. 19th Street. 

WHITE, REv. CHARLES LINCOLN, D.D. (1906), 312 4th Ave. 

Whuite, REv. W. WILBERT (1907), 541 V oadene Avenue. 

WHITIN, E. Stace (1907), pHlartley Hall, Columbia University. 

WHITON, Rev. JAMES M., P) (1903), 2 Ww. ape Street. 

WILBUR, THERESA M., B.A. 108). Sec’y Y w. Cc 125 E. 27th Street. 

hag ‘cm (1908 % Y. M. C. A. — 124 E. sth’ Street. 

Winn, S. (1907), 600 W. 138th § 

WISE, Razsi STEPHEN S., Ph.D. (1908), ‘Rabbi of the Free Synagogue, 23 W. 90th 
treet. 

Work, Rev. Epocar W., D.D. (1903), 631 West End Avenue. 

WrcuHek, RICHARD THOMAS (1910), President National Story, 421 W. 120th Street. 

WYNNE, JOHN J., S.J. (1904), Editor The Messenger and The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Kohimann Hall, 181ist Street and Washington Avenue. 


ROCHESTER. 
*ALLING, JOSEPH T. Gers) eare of Alling & Cory 
AtTwoop, Rev. Isaac M., D.D. (1903), Gen’l Sunt Universalist General Convention, 


189 Harvard Street. 

Barpour, Rev. CLARENCE AuGustus, D.D. (1907), International Y. M. C. A., 151 
Saratoga Avenue. 

BETTERIDGE, WALTER R. (1903), Professor Rochester Theol. Sem., i8 Sibley Place. 


Boyp, CHARLES A. (1909), Second pees Church, 

Capron, Rev. HAROLD STEARNS, A.M. (1907), Pastor South Congregational Church, 
167 Meigs Street. 

CARROLL, CLARENCE F. (1907), Supt. of Bd. of Education, 8 Gerton Place. 

Cor, Miss Hattie R. (1907), 23 Anson Place. 

{CUTLER, JAMES G. (1908), Mayor of the City of Rochester. 

DILDINE, WILL H. (1907), 23 Soren Street. 

ForBEs, JOHN F., A.B., A.M., PI (1903), 215 bd retag | hon Road. 

GANNETH, Rev. WILLIAM Calamani (1903), 15 Sibley P’ 

GarEs, HERBERT WRIGHT, A.M., B.D. (1903), Brick Church ‘Institute, 121 N. Fitz- 
ug) treet. 

ee Piles gM WALLACE, Lieutenant Colonel, A.B., A.M. (1907), U. S. Army, 

Arno 
GRAVES, HARVEY B. (1907), 594 West Avenue. 
GROSE, "Rev. env Ww. ae: Pastor First Universalist Church, 32 Chestnut St. 


HUNTINGTON, Mrs. (1907), 7 Burke Terrace. 

ae *. PERCY % B.A, (1907), Teacher Latin Bradstreet Prep. School, 9 Bev- 
erly Street. 

LIBRARY, ROCHESTER THOLOGICAL rer a (1907). 

Ruees, Rev. Rusu, D.D., LL.D. (1903), President University of Rochester, 440 


University Avenue 

SrespBins, Rev. Henry H., D.D. (1907), 24 Prince Street. 

STEWART, MIss ELIZABETH (1907), 75 Oxford Street. 

+STEWART, JoHN A. (1903), 579 West Avenue 

or Bev. J. Ww. p- D.D. (1903), Processor Rochester Theological Seminary, 
y rince Street. 

jSTRAYER, | Rev. PavL Moore (1903), Pastor 3rd Presbyterian Church, 315 Oxford 
treet. 


TAYLOR, REV. WILLIAM Rivers, D.D. (1904), Pastor Brick Presbyterian Church, 13 
Prince Street. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY ca90). Charles Hoeing, Librarian. 

Von —, WILLIAM (1907), Supt. Rechester Orphan Asylum, 605 Monroe 

venue. 

WeeEtT, HERBERT SEELEY, M.A. (1907), High School eet 58 Hancock Street. 

Writ, Miss BLANCA (1907), 26 Portsmouth Terra 

WoELFRIN, REv. CORNELIUS, D.D. (1908), Professor “of Homiletics Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, 196 Culver Road. 
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SYRACUSE. 


Day, ALFRED (1908), 1332 E. Genesee Street. 

DuNCAN, Rev. WILLIAM A., Ph.D. (1903), Field Secretary Congregational S. S. and 
Pub. Society, 901 University Avenue. 

HARGITT, CHARLES W., Ph.D. (1908), 909 Walnut Avenue. 

Horst, A. S., Ph.D. (1909), Associate Professor of Education, Syracuse University. 

NOTTINGHAM, WILLIAM (1909), Attorney-at-Law, 701 Walnut Avenue. 

PERITZ, IsMAR JOHN, Ph.D. (1907), Professor Semitic Languages and Biblical Lit- 
erature Syracuse University, 608 University Avenue. 

SHERRY, NORMAN B. (1903), Supt S. S., 2nd Presbyterian Church, 1510 Jacob Street. 

STREET, JACOB RICHARD, Ph.D. (1907), Dean Teachers’ College, Commissioner Dept. 
of Education, 723 Comsteck Avenue. 

ee —- Lrprary (1904), John J. Cummins, President; Ezekiel Mundy, 
ecretary. 

WiLson, GEorGE A., Ph.D. (1908), 805 Comstock Avenue. 


OTHER CITIES. 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY (1909), Alfred. 

ALLEN, Mrs. J. G. (1999), Chautauqua. 

ALLEN, RALPH WALDO, B.A. (1909), Pastor Congregational Church, Eldred. _ 

ALLISON, Rev. WILLIAM HENRY, B.D. (1903), Dean Colgate Theological Seminary, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History Colgate Theological Seminary, Hamilton. 

ATWooD, Rev. J. M. (1909), Professor Canton Theological School, Canton. 

Baker, SMITH, M.D. (1903), Physician, Winston Bldg., Genesee Street, Utica. 

Bauer, Rev. Georce Cross (1909), 150 Park Avenue, Utica. 

BEAVER, GILBERT A., Ss. .A. (1909), Spee. See’y Student Dept. International 
Y. M. C. A., Yorktown Heights. 

Bere, Rev. Irvine H. (1910), Secretary Religious Education Commission Reformed 

hurch in America, Catskill. 

Berry, Rev. GrorcE R., Ph.D., D.D. (1903), Professor Semitic Languages Colgate 
University, Hamilton. 

¢Birniz, Rev. Douctas PutTNaM, A.M. (1903), Pastor Presbyterian Church, The 
Manse, Post Road, Rye. 

Boocock, FREDERICK R. (1909), Supt. S. S. First Presbyterian Church, 191 Palisade 
Avenue, Yonkers. 

Brown, Rev. BurDETTE B., M.A., B.D. (1907), Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, 
233 Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck. 

Brown, HERMAN E. (1903), 15 W. Chestnut Street, Kingston. r 

BURNHAM, REv. SYLVESTER, D.D. (1903), Professor Old Testament Interpretation, 
Colgate University, Hamilton. 

ne. J. B. Jr. (1904), Sec’y Boys’ Dep’t Y. M. C. A., The Mountain School, 

aben. 

CHAPMAN, REv. WILLIAM H. (1903), Chaplain N. Y. State Reformatory, 1004 Col- 
lege Avenue, Elmira. 

CHa University Lisrary (1904), Miss Mary Frances Smith, Asst. Librarian, 

amiuiton. 
Conover, CHARLES E. (1908), 79 Fisher Avenue, White Plains. , 
an BoorHe C., Ph.D., D.D. (1905), President Alfred Theological Seminary, 
red. 

ELLERBROCK, Mrs. WINIFRED (1909), Sec’y N. Y. Univ. S. S. Ass’n, Brockville. 

FARMER, Rev. THoMAS J. (1909), Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Binghamton. 

FRANcCIs, Rev. Lewis, D.D. (1903), Port Henry. 

GERMAN, Rev. FRANK F. (1903), Rector St. Thomas Church, Mamaroneck. 

GREENE, REV. WALTER L., A.B., B.D. (1907), Professor Church History and Relig- 
ious Pedagogy Alfred Theological Seminary, Alfred. 

HAMILTON, R. A. (1910), 52 23rd Street, Flushing, L. I. 

HANSON, Rev. FELIX V., A.M., B.D. (1908), Minister Lutheran Church, 556 E. 2nd 
Street, Jamestown. 

Harris, Rev. Moses H., D.D. (1909), Pastor All Souls’ Univ. Church, 508 Washing- 
ton Street, Watertown. 

Hitt, Rev. WittraAm BANcrort, D.D. (1903), Professor Biblical Literature, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie. 

Hoxerk, Rev. FRANK D. (1909), L. B. 45, Richfield Springs. 

HoLcoMB, Mrs. E. J., M.D. (1907), care of Shoemaker, Castile. 

HouGcuTon, Mrs. Louise SEyMour (1903), Author and Teacher, Marlborough. 

tHupson, Miss Frances L. (1903), Sacket Harbor. 

HuNTLEY, Rev. GeorcE E. (1907), Ryder Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care, St. Lawrence University, Canton. 

KRAMER, REV. CHARLES (1909), Cicero. : 

LARNED, Con. C. W. (1910), Professor U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 

Lone, Rev. JoHN D., M.A., Pastor Presbyterian Church, Babylon, s 

MAIN, Rev. ARTHUR, D.D. (1903), Alfred. 

MARSHALL, REV. BENJAMIN T. (1903), 33 Pintard Avenue, New Rochelle. 

MERRILL, Rev. Ropert Dopcr (1995), Presbyterian, Babylon. 

NEWTON, Rev. RICHARD HEBER, D.D. (1903), East Hampton. 

NiItu, JOHN (1909), 165 High Street, Watertown. 

PoLAND, Rev. H. Cuay (1909), Pastor Fayetteville Baptist Church, Fayetteville. 

RusseEuLL, Rev. J. ELMER (1903), Presbyterian Church, Watkins. 

SCHELL, Rev. WILLIAM P. (1907), Pastor First Presbyterian Church, 64 State St., 
Seneca Falls. 

SEWALL, Rev. G. P. (1903), Pastor Presbyterian Church, Aurora. | 

SKINNER, Rey. CHARLES DRAKE (1910), President Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia. 
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Somers, L. H., A.B. (1910), Rainbow Lake. 

STEWART, Rev. H. B. (1907), Chittenango. 

STREET, REV. WILLIAM D. (1903), Instructor Union Theol. Sem., 4 Ridgeview Ave., 
White Plains. 

SWEZEY, Rev. GEORGE S. (1909), Ripley. 

TAYLOR, Rev. LIVINGSTON L. (19 03), _er Congregational Church, Canandaigua. 

TERRY, ’L. W. (1908), Stamford, N. 

THORNE, Mrs SAMUEL, ‘“- (1905), + 

THORNE, SAMUEL, Jr., A.B., LL.D. (1905), Harrison. 

VAN ree, REv. x G., D.D. (1903), First Reformed Church, 52 Main Street, 
<ingston. 

Watson, Rev. WILLIAM RICHARD (1909), Rector St. Lukes Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Sea Cliff. 

tWeEED, OscaR D. (1910), 2 Castleton Park, New Brighton, S. I. 

WELLS COLLEGE LIBRARY (1906), Miss Alice E. Sanborn, Librarian, Aurora. 

TWENTWORTH, RUSSELL A. (1903), Civil en Batavia. 

WETMORE, LANSING G. (1907), Clover Street, R. F. D., Brighton. 

Wirter, Rev. ELLIS ‘ADELBERT, Ph.M., B.D. (1908), Pastor Seventh-Day Baptist 
Church, Adams Centre. 

tZEHRING, Miss BLANCH, Ph.D. (1907), Professor Biblical Literature Wells Col- 
lege, Aurora. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


{tBUCHHEIT, JOHN F., A.M. (1904), a ae Catawba College, Newton. 

CARNAK, REv. D. C. (1910), care ‘of Ss. I. Charlotte. 

CLARKE, REV. HAMES PALMORE (1910), RR 

CuLLUM, Rev. W. R., M.A., Th.D. (1904), Teacher of Bible in Wake Forest Col- 
lege, Wake Forest. 

Emery, Rev. C. M., A.M. (1904), Southern Pines. 

*GOODRICH, FRANCES L. (1905), Allegheny, Madison Co. 

Hopss, Mrs. Mary M. (1903), Guilford College. 

LALLANCE, Rev. T. L. (1907), 210 Patton Avenue, Asheville. 

LAMBETH, REV. Bho 1AM A. (1908), Pastor West End Church, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 
Winston-Salem. 

McKetway, Rev. A. J., Editor Presbyterian Standard, Charlotte. 

MOorrFitTrT, EMMETT LEONIDAS, M.A., LL.D. (1908), President Elon College, Elon Col- 
lege. 

POTEAT, Ww ILLIAM Louts, D.D. (1910), President Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. 

Rowe, REv. GILBERT THEODORE, S.T.D. (1909), Pastor Tyron Street M. E. Church 
South, 237 N. Tyron Street, Charlotte. 

SCHLICHTER, NORMAN C. (1910), Charlotte. 

TIGHE, R. J., M.A. (1910), Supt. of Schools, 62 Orange Street, Asheville. 

TRINITY COLLEGE (1919), Durham. 

WATSON, CLARENCE W. (1910), Marshall. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


ALLEN, CHARLES J. (1995), 107 Broadway, Fargo. 

Bearp, Rev. R. A. (1908), Pastor First Congre gational Church, 713 3rd Ave., So., 
Fargo. 

CLARKE, SIDNEY (1905), Banker, care of Union National Bank. 

KNOWLTON, P. G., Ph.D., A.B., A.M. (1907), Professor Philosophy and Political 
Science, Fargo eee. 

LYON, WILLIAM CrosBy, B.S., B.D. (1909), Pastor First Congregational Church, 
616 5th Street, Valley City. 

MERRIFIELD, WEBSTER, M.A. (1906), University. 

OGREN, JOHN W. (1907), Secretary Board Trustees, Wesley College. 

PorTER, Miss EvIzABETH (1299), 620 Normal Avenue, Valley City. 

SHaw, Rev. Epwin S. (1903), Missionary Representative, Cong. S. S. and Pub. So- 
ciety, Minot. 

SQUIRES, VERNON P., A.M. (1903), University. 

STICNKEY, Rev. EDWIN H. (1903), Supt. Cong. S. S. Work, 901 N. First St., Fargo. 

WESLEY COLLEGE (1907), University. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. 


DABNEY, Rev. CHARLES WILLIAM, Ph.D., LL.D. (1903), President University of 
Cincinnati. 
SNGLANDER, RABBI HENRY, Ph.D. (1906), 1355 Myrtle Avenue, Walnut Hills. 
F LINCHBAUGH, REv. F. L. (1909), Pastor Calvary Church, 3780 Clifton Avenue. 
ForRTUNE, Rev. A. W. (1908), Pastor Walnut Hills Christian Church, 1358 Bur- 
dette Avenue. 

GROSSMAN, RABBI Louis D. (1903), Rabbi Plum Street Temple, Professor Theology 
and Pedagogy Hebrew Union College, 2212 Park Avenue, Walnut Hills. 
MINER, Rev. FRANK N., Ph.D. (1907), Pastor M. E. Church, 224 W. Liberty Street. 
PHILIPSON, DAVID, D.D. (1905), Rabbi, B’ne, Israel Congregation; Professor Homi- 

letics, Hebrew Union College ; President Sabbath Jewish School Union of 
America, 3947 Beechwood Avenue, Station I. 
PuBLic LIBRARY OF CINCINNATI (1905). 
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RoBerts, EDWARD D., A.B., A.M. (1904), Principal McKinley School, 248 Hosea Ave. 

TAWNEY, Mrs. G. A. (1907), 2236 Burnett Ave. 

WALDEN, REv. JoHN M., A.M., D.D., LL.D. (1910), Bishop Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Cincinnati. 

Watson, Rev. Rosert, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. (1910), Pastor Church of the Covenant. 

ZEPIN, Ragei GEORGE (1910), Director Synagogue and School Extension, 90 Carew 


ldg. 
CLEVELAND 


ANTHONY, Rev. R. W. (1909), 741 Parkwood Drive. 

BARTON, F, M. (1903), Editor “Zzpositor”’ and “The World Evangel,’ Caxton eer 

BRADLEY, Rev. Dan F., D.D. (1904), Pastor Pilgrim Church, 2905 14th Street S. 

Sustarp, Rev. D.D. (1909), Pastor Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Hotel Suaia” 

Case LIBRARY (1910), Caxton Bidg. 

CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY (1999). 

Conant, J. Lewis (1910), 7502 Dearborn Avenue. 

Esy, Rev. A. B., B.D. (1909), 12323 St. Clair Avenue. 

FrRAserR, Rev. JoHN G., D.D. (1904), Registrar and Statistical Sec’y Congregational 
Ass’n of Ohio, 44 Knowles Street. 

FrReE, Mrs. EMMA Ju. (1909), 2052 E. 77th Street. 

*FREE, JOSEPH L, (1909), 2052 E. 77th Street. 

GOLDNER, Rev. J. H., A.M. (1903), Pastor Christian Church, 732 Logan Avenue. 

Gries, Moses J. (1903), Rabbi The Temple, 2045 E. 93rd Street. 

GrotH, Mr. CHARLES F. (1909), 5910 White Avenue. 

HARRIS, ELIZABETH (1909), S. S. Visitor and Junior Dept. Supt., Woodland Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, 5803 Grand Avenue. 

Hayvpn, HoweLtt Merriman (1993), Instructor in Bible Literature, College for 
Women, Western Reserve University, 1658 E. 111th Street. 

HENKE, ARTHUR WILLIAM, B.D. (1909). 5704 Hawthorne Avenue. 

KEELER, HARVEY (1906), Judge Court Common Pleas, 764 N. Logan Avenue. 

LEwIs, *Ropert E. (1909), Y. M A. 

* MATHER, SAMUEL (1908), Western Reserve Bldg. 

Mowsray, Rev. Henry B. (1903), Educational Director Pilgrim Church. 

OWENS, fd R., D.D., S. (1903), 1956 E. 75th Street. 

PETTY, CHAS. ELLSworTHY, S.T.B., A.M. (1909), 5817 Thackeray Avenue. 

Pratt, Rev. N. M. (1909), Pastor Plymouth Congregational Church. 

SHINN, CHARLES W., A.M. (1909), Secretary Cuyahoga County S. S. Association, 
31 The Arcade. 

Srmons, Rev. Minot O. (1993), Minister and S. S. Supt. Unitarian Church, 1867 
Crawford Rd. 

STEPHAN, JOHN F., M.D. (1903), Asst. Supt. Unitarian S. S., 1947 E. 116th Street. 

¢THWING, CHaARLEs F., D.D., LL.D. (1903), President Western Reserve University. 

VAN SWERINGER, Herbert C. (1909), 27 Northfield Avenue. 

Wo.tsey, Louis (1908), Rabbi Scoville Avenue Temple, 1938 E. 116th Street. 

Wooprvurr, Rev. L. D. (1909), 2323 E. 79th Street. 

WricuT, Rev. E. R. (1909), 2039 E. 8ist Street. 

Youne, Rev. E. C. (1909), Pastor First Presbyterian Church, 2120 E. 36th Street. 


COLUMBUS. 

BooKWALTER, ALFRED GUITNER, M.A. (1905), Association Bldg. 

CLARK, JOSEPH (1909), Gen’l Sec’y Ohio S. S. Ass’n, M. E. “Church, 33 N. Third 
Street. 

DAVIES, ARTHUR ERNEST, Ph.D. (1903), Professor Psychology and Philosophy, 
Ohio State University. 

GLADDEN, WASHINGTON, D.D. (1908), Pastor First Congregational Church. 

ROGERS, ry, DwicuHTt LEETE (1903), Field Sg ei of State Committee of Y. M. 

. A’s of Ohio; State Committee of Y. C. A. 
presen. WitiraM O., D.D., LL.D. (1903), Freshen Ohio State University. 


DAYTON. 

*HONLINE, M. A. (1908), Director Religious Education, United Brethren S. S. 
Board, 202 United Brethren Bldg., Dayton. 

Knipp, J. Epcar, A.B., B.D. (1910), Young People’s Sec’y Foreign Miss. Soc., 
United Brethren in Christ 1003 U. B. Bidg., Dayton. 

LANSDALE, HERBERT P. (1907), Y. M. C. A., Dayton. 

PuBLIC LIBRARY OF DAYTON, OHIO (1909), Dayton. 

SHury, E. L. (1903), Member Lesson Comm. Inter. S. S. Ass’n and Member Inter. 
Exec, Comm. Y. M. C. A., care of Lowe Bros., 204 Central Ave., Dayton. 

UNION BIBLICAL SEMINARY (1908), United Brethren Theological Seminary, Dayton. 


OBERLIN. 

BoswortH, Epwarp I., D.D. (1903), Professor Oberlin Theological Seminary. 

COWDERY, *Kerke L. a 904), Associate Professor of French, Oberlin College, 184 
Woodland Avenue. 

Fiske, G. WALTER, Ph.D. (1910), Acting Dean Oberlin Theological Seminary. 

FULLERTON, KEMPER (1903), Professor Oberlin Theological Seminary. 

HiTcHcock, J. E. (1903), 306 S. Professor Street. 

KILBourN, Rev. JAMES K. (19 

7KING, HENRY CHURCHILL, D.D., “LL.D. (1903), President Oberlin College; Presi- 
dent The Religious Education Association 1907. 

LIBRARY, OBERLIN COLLEGE (1904), ee S. Root, gaia 

METCALF, Rev. Irvine W. (190%), 70 S. Cedar Avenu 

MONTGOMERY, Miss BERTHA EMELINE (1903), Principal Kindergarten Training 
School, 166 Elm Street. 
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PonD, Rev. CHAUNCEY N., D.D. (1903), Northern Sec’y and Treas., Industrial Mis- 
sionary Ass’n. of Alabama, 199 W. College Street. 

tRoot, AZARIAH S., M.A, (1907), Librarian Oberlin College 

WILLIAMS, CHARLES W., M.A. a 907), Ass’t. to the Prestéent of Oberlin College, 
122 W. College Street. 


OTHER CITIES. 
ALLEN, Rev. ERNEST Bourner, A.B., B.D. (1903), Pastor Washington Street Con- 
gregational Church, 1907 Washington Street, Toledo. 
BAWDEN, Rev. Henry H. (1903), N. Fairfield. 
BENTON, GUY PoTTER, D.D., LL.D. (1909), President Miami University, Oxford. 
Brices, E. L. (1909), 2359 Warren Street, Toledo. 
BrowN, REV. CHARLES Ira, A.M., D.D. (1909), President Findlay College, Findlay. 
BUCHTEL COLLEGE (1904), Rev. Augustus B. Church, D.D., President, Akron. 
CHANEY, N. H., A.M., Ph.D. (1909), Principal High School, 234 Custer Avenue, 
Youngstown. 
CHENEY, REV. JAMES LORING, Ph.D. (1903), Hebro: 
CLIPPINGER, WALTER GILLAN, A.B., B.D. (1 908), President Otterbein College, Wes- 


erville. 

DIBELL, Rev. EB. (1903), Kingsville. 

SLLIS, LEANDER D., A.B. (1906), 1016 E. Sandusky Street, Bellefontaine. 

Grosz, Rev. T. W., A.M. (1909), Pastor First M. E. Church, Elyria. 

HESTER, Mrs. MABEL (1909), Supt. P. Ohio State W. C. T. U., Norwalk. 

HoLMeEs, Wiutson A. (1909), Supt. Baptist Bible School Work in Ohio, Granville. 

tHUNT, "EMORY W., DubD., LID. (1 +5 oe President, Denison University, Granville. 

HuntTINGTON, Rev. C. W., D.D. (1903), Chairman ‘Business Committee, Cong. Ass’n. 
of Ohio, 2104 Collingwood pool TS Toledo. 

JEWETT, Rev. "HUBBARD J. (1909), 1131 Clark Street, Toledo. 

JOHNSON, THEODORE A, (1903), Attorney-at-Law, 401-3 Dollar Bank Bldg., Youngs- 
town. 

Jonges, JosepPH W. I., Ph.D. (1909), Professor Psychology and Philosophy, Heidel- 
burg University, 130 Greenfield Street, Tiffin 

KeiTtH, Miss Lucy E. (1903), Teacher Western College, Oxford. 

KELSEY, Rev. Henry H. (1903), Marietta. 

LAWRENCE, MARTHA E. (1904), St. Marys. 

MARIETTA COLLEGE (1905), Marietta. 

MATTSON, REV. BERNARD G. (1903), Pastor First Congregational Church, 95 Park 
Ave. W. Mansfield. 

METCALF, Rev. Pau H. (1903), Supt. Christ’s Mission Settlement, 23 Doud’s Alley, 
Youngstown. 

Monrcomery, J. KNox, D.D. (1908), President Muskingum College, New Concord. 

Moore, REv. HENRIETTA G. (1904), Pastor Universalist Churches, 1421 S. Fountain 
“Avenue, Springfield. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIvERSITY (1903), Delaware. 

PrerRRY, ALFRED TYLER, D.D. (1903), President Marietta College, Marietta. 

Pike, Rev. GRANT E. (1903), Pastor reg of Christ, Lisbon. 

REINHOLD, REV, FRANKLIN P. (1908), 261 BE. Market Street, Warren. 

RoBERTSON, REV. WILLIAM N., A.M. (1905), ‘Pastor M. E. Church, Port Clinton. 

SANDERSON, Ross WARREN (1910), Pate First Congregational Church, 126 Huron 
Avenue, Sandusky. 

Scott, GrorcE, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. (1904), gen Otterbein College, Westerville. 

THOMAS, REv. ALEXANDER WAYMAN, A.B., S.T.B. (1910), Professor of Hebrew 
and Biblical Literature, re Theological Seminary, Wilberforce. 

THOMPSON, REV. ASHTON A., B.D. (1903), Grace Church Rectory, Sandusky. 

TRESSLER, Rev. M. L., A.M. a 907), Montpelier. 

WALLs, Rev. ALFRED (1903), 322 $. 4th Street, Steubenville. 

WELCH, REV. oo, (1905), President Ohio Wesleyan University, 33 Oak Hill 
Avenue, Delawa 

WooparpD, Mrs. L. A. (1903), Chairman Religious Dept. of the Youngstown Y. M. 
Cc, A., Poland, R. F. D., Boardman. 


OKLAHOMA. 
GARRISON, F. A. (1909), Inter-state Sec’y Y. M. C. A., 431 10th Street, Oklahoma 
City. 


JONES, av. CarTER HetM (1908), Pastor First Baptist Church, Oklahoma City. 
LIBRARY OF UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA (1910), Norman. 

MAUuLDIN, A. J. (1910), Purcell. 

WAKEFIELD, GerorGE C. (1903), Supt. Medford Public Schools, Medford. 

WHITE, ALFRED T., A.B. (1904), Gate. 


OREGON. 


BILLINGTON, FRANK FE. (1910), State Bible School Evangelist and Institute Worker, 
830 Alder Street, Eugene 

BRAND, REv. CHARLES "A. (1903), Roseburg. 

DorRANCE, Rev. SAMUEL M. (1909 ), Ashland. 

EDMUNDS, James (1903), Supt. Normal Work, Amer. Bap. Pub. Soc., 554 Carney 
Street, Portland. 

EHRGOTT, Rev. ALBERT (1989). 9 EB. 20th Street, N., Portlan 

Eniot, Rev. Tuomas L., D.D. (1906), Pastor Hmeritus, Church of Our Father, 
Unitarian, 227 W. Park Street, Portland, 
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vm, © WILLIAM N., A.M., LL.D. (1906), President Pacific University, Forest 
rove, 


Grover, Miss ISABEL M. (1908), McMinnville. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (1909), 7th and Stark Streets, Portland. 

LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON (1909), Eugene. 

seater * UNIVERSITY LIBRARY (1903), William N. Ferrin, LL.D., President, Forest 

rove. 

PARKER, REv. FREDERICK C. W. (1903), 308 Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland. 

RitEy, LeonarD W., A.B., R.T.S., D.D. (1907), President, "McMinnville College, 
McMinnville. 

*Ross, J. THORBURN (1903), Chairman, Oregon, Idaho State Com. Y. M. C. A., 
590 Main Street, Portland. 

SmiTH, Rev. Howarp N. (1903), State Supt. S. S. and Pub. Soc., Box 91, Portland. 

SPRINGSTON, JENKINS, Ph.D. (1904), Box 265, Portland. 

Stone, H. W. (1909), Y. M. C. A,, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ADAMS, ROBERT B. (1910), 1421 Arch Street. 
a JoHN L., A.B. (1907), Director Boys’ Work, Central Branch Y. M. 


C. A. 
Aneneee = CuurcH S. S. Ass’N (1910), Rev. H. S. Conant, Sec’y, 1214 Ar- 
cade zg. 
ANDERS, HowarpD S., M.D. (1903), 2035 Walnut Street. 
BALDWIN, Mrs. Mavp J. (1907), 701 Witherspoon Building. 
BARTLETT, J. a = Supt. Friends’ Select School, 234 N. 20th Street. 
BaRTMAN, FRANK M. (190), 1639 Race Street. 
BEESLEY, B. W. (1904). 333 Walnut Street. 
er Ps (1904), Rabbi Chancellor Jewish Chautauqua, South, 1823 N. 
r treet 
BLACKALL, REv. C. R., D.D. (1903), Editor of Pub’ts., Amer. Bapt. Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut Street. 
BLANKENBURG, LucreTia L. (Mrs. R.) (1904), 214 W. Logan Square. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (1908), 511 Witherspoon Bldg. 
BRUMBAUGH, MARTIN GROVE, Ph.D., >, (1903), Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Pennsylvania, 3324 Meer Street 
CocHRAN, REv. JosEPH W., D.D. 908), Corresponding Sec’y Board of Education, 
Presbyterian Church, 511 Witherspoon Bidg. 
DANA, STEPHEN W., D.D. (1904), 3925 Walnut Street. 
DuBois, PATTERSON (1903), Lecturer, Pe and Author, 401 S. Fortieth Street. 
DURKEE, C. JOSEPHINE (1907), A. F. Club, Pa 7 Mt. Vernon Street. 
EVANS, ‘Tuomas St. CLAIR (1903), See'y U. of Pa. Christian Ass’n, President, Di- 
rector of University Settlement, Houston Hall. 
FEerGuson, Rev. E. Morris, A.M. (1903), Educa. Supt. of S. S. Missions Presby. 
Board, 1319 Walnut Street. 
= GEorGE H. (1906), Pastor First Baptist Church, 17th and Samson 
reets. 
Fow Ler, Miss BERTHA (1903), 611 Vine Street. 
GARRETT, ALFRED CoPE, Ph.D. (1903), Bible Teacher, 525 Locust Avenue, German- 
town. 
*GRAMMER, Rev. Cart E., S.T.B. (1903), Rector Christ Church, 1024 Spruce oo 
me Rov. J. s aenreme ’D.D. (1904), Pastor Gethsemane Baptist Church, 1513 N. 
th Stree 
Hitt, Rev. Epwarp Yates, D.D. (1907), Pastor First Presbyterian Church, 255 S. 
8th Street. 
Jones, Rev. Pune L., A.B., D.D. (1993), Book Editor Amer. Bapt. Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut Street. 
Kriss, Rev. HERBERT GREY (1903), 3060 Highland Avenue, Chestnut Hill. 
LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA (1909) 
McDevirt, Puiurp R. (1905), — Parish Se Broad and Vine Streets. 
MILLER, Rev. Rurus W., DD. (1903), See’y S. S. Board of the Reformed Church, 
1308 Arch Street. 
ete Rev. Hueu T. (1907), Teacher Training Sec’y Amer. Bapt. Pub. Soc., 
701 Chestnut Street. 
wane GEORGE WHARTON (1905), 1438 Land Title Bldg. 
SHEPPARD, Mrs. F. L. (1907), Kindergarten Teacher, 229 Harvey Street, German- 
town. 
SmitH, NorMAN J. (1904), Sec’y Y. M. C. A., 1139 N. 41st Street. 
SPICER, R. B. (1903), iembe of Staff of “Friends Intelligencer.” 
STEWART, EVERETT (19 W. Mortgage Collection, 1346 Chestnut Street. 
SuNDAY SCHOOL jay (3055, 1031 Walnut Street. 
TOMKINS, Rev. FLoyp W., D.D. (1903), Holy Trinity am. 1904 Walnut Street. 
WANAMAKER, JoHN (1 904), Merchant, 2032 Walnut Str 
WASHBURN, Rev. Louis C. (1907), Pastor Protestant ipasecnd Church, 317 S. 11th 
Ss Street. 
Wess, GEORGE T. (1910), 1701 Chestnut Street. 
Wirst, Rev. EDWARD FRANKLIN ( 1904), Minister, 1119 Fairmount Avenue. 
WINsTON JOHN C. (1904), Publisher, 1016 Arch Street. 
Woop, WALTER (1903), Manager Institutional Work, ¥. M. C. A. 
Worcrstar, Rev. WILLIAM Lortna (1906), Pastor First New Jerusalem Society, 
4300 Locust Street. 
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PITTSBURG. 
*Burns, ALLEN zuane, A.B. (1904), Gen. Sec’y Pittsburg Civic Commission, 324 
Fourth Avenu 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY ( 190 7). 
DorcHESTER, Rev. D. Jr. (1903), Pastor Christ M. E. Church, 5520 Baum Street. 
GREVES, Rev. U. S. (1905), Pastor Third Presbyterian Church, 4209 Sherman Street. 
tHEINZ, H. J. (1903), Manufacturer. 
HorrMAN, REv. JOHN W. (1905), 49 Belvidere Street, Crafton Station. 
tHoustTon, JAMES W. (1903), 338 Pacific Avenue. 
LANIER, REv. M. B., Pastor Grace Memorial (eae hits Church. 
Mason, Rev. L. W. (1909), 339 Pacific Avenu 
SPROWLS, Rev. THOMAS WILLARD, S.T.D. (1903), Washington Park Field House. 


POTTSTOWN. 


BEMENT, Howarp, A.M. (1903), Care of Hill School. : 

BoWwMAN, MoRGAN HERBERT, JR., B.A. (1906), School Teacher, The Hill School. 

mie 4 L. KRYDER, DD. ( 1904), Pastor Trinity Reformed Church, 221 King 
ree 

SLOANE, JOSEPH CurRTIS (1904), 832 High Street. 


OTHER CITIES. 


ALLBRIGHT COLLEGE (1909), Myerstown. 

BRYN Mawr CoLuece (1905), Bryn Mawr. 

BURNETT, REV. WALTER EVERETT, B.S. (1908), Minister M. E. Church, Bellevue. 

BUTTERWICK, ROBERT _——, A.M., B.D. (1903), Field See’y for Lebanon Valley 
College, es 

Carr, Mrs. HENRY J. (1907), 919 Vine Street, Scranton. 

CLARK, Rev. D. B. (1904), Pastor First Reformed Church, 20 W. 4th Street, South 
Bethlehem. 

Coover, Rev. M., D.D. (1904), Professor New Testament Exegesis, Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg. 

CurTis, Rev. WILLIAM F., A.B. (1909), President Allentown College for Women, 
4th and Allen Streets, Allentown. 

DICKERT, Harry B. (1908), 113 Market Street, Harrisburg. 

Dickert, Rev. THomas W. (1904), Pastor St. Stephens Reformed Church, 765 N. 
lith Street, Reading. 

DICKINSON COLLEGE (1904), Rev. George E. Reed, President, Carlisle. 

DimM, REv. JONATHAN R., D.D, (1903), Dept. of Apolegetics and Thesism, Selins 


Grove. 

Doan, F. C. (1908), Theology and Philosophy of Religion, Meadville Theological 
School, Meadville. 

YELKINTON, Rev. JosEPH (1903), Society of Friends, Box 44, Moylan. 

*EvANs, MILTON G. (1904), President Crozier Seminary, Upland. 

First PENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL (1907), Millersville. 

¢{Foster, Mrs. WILLIAM W., JR. (1904), Beaver. 

GARVIN, M. T. (1904), 133 ’N. Queen Street, Lancaster. 

GAST, Rev. FREDERICK A., D.D., LL.D. (1904), Professor Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church in the U. S., President of the Faculty, 505 N. Lime 
Street, Lancaster. 

GOODLING, FRANK | an re). Nice Gen’l Sec’y Y. M. C. A., Spring Forge. 

GOTWALD, REv. FREDERICK G., (1906), Gen’l Sec’y rere of Education of the 
Lutheran Church Saeteeni i Synod) in the U. S., Yo 

Guyer, Rev. WILLIAM Harris, A.B. (1907), Pastor Chureh. of God, Box 130, Alver- 
ton 


HAINES, a H., A.B., B.D., D.D. saga Professor Biblical Language and Liter- 
ature, Juniata College, Huntington 
HAMBLEN, _ LINN AYERS (1906), Attorney-at- Law, 28 Ridgeway National Bank 


Harry, CanOLUS P. (1907), Dept. of History, The George School, Bucks Co. 

HAuvs, "JOHN A. W., Dw. (1910), President Mulenberg College, ‘Allentown. 

HAVILAND, WALTER WINSHIP, A'B. (1903), Teacher Friends Select School, “The 
Knoll,” Lansdowne. 

HEFELBOWER, SAMUEL G. (1909), President Penna College, Gettysburg. 

HoitMEs, Jesse H., PH.D. (1903), Professor of History, Philosophy and Religion, 
warthmore College, Swarthmore. 

Horton, C. B. (1909), Calder Building, Harrisburg. 

Howarb, JOSIAH (1905), Emporium 

HOWLAND, C. P., A.M. (1903), R. D. 22, Milan 

HUBER, ELI, D.D. (1903), Professor English Bible in Penn. College, Gettysburg. 

¢HUTCHINSON, Epw. S. (1904), Civil and Mining Engineer, Newtown. 

JAMES, REV. J. A. (1909), Pastor Emmanuel Baptist Church, 614 Horner Street, 
‘Johnstown. 

Jones, Rurus M., A.M., Lirt.D. (1908), Professor of Philosophy, Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford. 

KriepeL, Oscar S., A.M. (1904), Minister and Principal, Perkiomen Seminary, 
Schuenkfeldian cneree. Pennsburg. 

KUNKLE, Epwarp C., A.B., D.B. (1903), 4838 S. River Street, Wilkesbarre. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL i+ edd Walter C. Green, Librarian, Meadville. 

MeEEsER, Rev. SPENSER B., D.D. (1903), ‘Crozer Campus, Chester. 

MICHAEL, Rev. Oscar S., Emmanuel P. BE. Church, Allegheny. 

MITMAN, REv. STEWART U., Ph.D. (1907), Curate Church of the Nativity, Chaplain 
Lehigh University, $07 Delaware Avenue, South Bethlehem. 
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Morrat, J. D., D.D., LL.D. (1910), President Washington and Jefferson College, 
395 E. Maiden Street, Washington. 

Myers, Rev. T. T., D.D. (1904), Professor New Testament Literature and Exegesis 
Juniata College, Huntingdon. 

PALMQUIST, Rev. E. A. E., B.D. (1908), Pastor First Baptist Church, Connelsville. 

Pye, Ropert (1908), West Grove. 

READING MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION. —, 120 Reed Street, Reading. 

REED, GEO. EDWARD, S.T.D., LL.D. (1904), President Dickenson College, Carlisle. 

ReuriG, Rev. Wo., Ph.D. (1903), Pastor St. John’s Lutheran Church, 321 South 
Street, Mauch Chunk. 

RoBeErRTSON, Rev. J. M. (1904), ee Emmanuel Church, Emporium. 

ROMINGER, CHARLES H., M.A., B.D. (1907), 19 Cedar Street, Bethlehem. 

SCHAEFFER, NATHAN C., Ph.D., D.D., LI.D. (1903), State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. 

SHAW, Rev. JAMEs A. (1904), Lock Box 175, Belle Vernon. 

SmiTH, Rev. Henry P., D.D. (1903), Meadville. 

Snyper, E. E. (1909), Gettysburg. 

SouTHWORTH, FRANKLIN C., A.M., S.T.B. (1902), President Meadville Theological 
School, 502 Chestnut Street, Meadville. 

ItSwaIn, JOSEPH, B.S., M.S., LL.D. (1903), President Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE (1904), Joseph Swain, LL.D., President, Swarthmore. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH (1904), Lancaster. 

Van Ormer, A. B. BuNN, A.B., B.D. (1906), Shippensburg. 

WALTON, JosePH S., Ph.D. (1904), Principal Secondary School, George School. 

Watson, REv. CHAs. M. Se x on Race Street, Connellsville. 

WILLIAMS, ALBERT B., B.S., LL. (1904), Jenkintown. 

WoLFe, G. E. (1909), Annville. 

YEANY, Mr. NoRMAN A. (1909), New Mayville. 

Yount, Rev. A. L., D.D. (1904), Minister Lutheran Church, Greensburg. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


CHENOWETH, Rev. A. E., The Methodist Episcopal Mission of the Philippine Is- 
lands, Baliung, Bulacan. 
Crozier, WILMOT F., (1909), Naval Leyte. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. 

ANTHONY, Miss Mary B. (1903), Diocesan President Girls’ Friendly Society in 
Rhode Island, 72 Manning St. 

BRADNER, REv. LESTER, Ph.D. (1903), Rector St. John’s Episcopal Church, 144 
Benefit Street. 

Burcess, Isaac B. (1903), Educational Director, First Baptist Church, 148 Pros- 
pect Street. 

CHAFFEE, Mr. ZECHARIAH (1909), 5 Cook Street. 

+Coruiss, Miss Marta L. (1905), 45 Prospect Street. 

DiIMAN, Miss LOUISE ses 300 Angell Street. 

+FAUNCE, Wo. H. P., D.D., LL.D. (1903), President Brown University. 

Fow Ler, HENRY T., Ph. D. (1903), Brown University. 

FULLER, ARTHUR A. (1910), 19 Hawthorne Avenue. 

FULLER, FREDERIC H. (1905), 277 Brook Street. 

Grace CHURCH SUNDAY ScHOOL (1908), 115 Governor Street, E. S. Station. 

HANLEY, Rev. ELIJAH A., A.M. (1993). 

HOLYOKE, EDWARD (1907), 179 Albert Avenue, Edgewood. 

MITCHELL, Rev. ALEXANDER (1910), First United Presbyterian Church, 224 Broad- 
way. 

PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY (1908). 

Waite, Wm. H. (1905), Superintendent of Bible Schools, 61 Peck Street. 

WILSON, Pror. Gro. G. (1902), Professor Brown University. 


OTHER CITIES. 
CHAPIN, W. H. (1903), 292 Broadway, Newport. 
DIMAN, REv. JOHN B., A.M., B.D. (1903), Head Master St. George’s School, New- 


port. 

Frost, REv. ROBERT D., A.M. (1903), Tiverton Four Corners. 

* HAZARD, Mrs. JoHN N. (1 were Peace Dale. 

HILLIKER, REv. ALBERT M. (1908), Rector Protestant Episcopal Church, 113 Grove 
Street, Lonsdale. 

LESLIB, JOHN R., A.M. (1906), 15 Whitfield Court, Newport. 

Root, Rev. THEOPHILUS H., A.M. (1903), Pastor Wood River Junction Congrega- 
tional Church, Alton. 

tSELLECK, REV. WILLARD C., D.D. (1903), R. F. D. Cumberland Hill. 


SCUTH CAROLINA. 


Betts, Rev. ALBERT D., A.M., B.D. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Union. 
BLEDSOR, Rev. J. A. (1910), 217 Evins Street, Spartanburg. 
BouLWARE, RoBert C. (1910), Ridgeland. 

Cook, REV. J. E. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Chesterfield. 
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DUNCAN, WATSON B., A.M., A.B., Ph.D. (1905), 207 Calhoun Street, Charleston. 

EVERETT, REv. D. H. (1910), Pastor M. EB. Church South, Jordan. 

Foster, E. H. T. (1909), Care International Y. M. C. A., Columbia. 

+HARMS, J. HENRY (1909), President Newberry College, Newberry. 

JONES, WM. M., A.M. (1908), 283 E. Main Street, Spartanburg. 

KiILco, Rev. JAMES W. ead ge cd M. EB. Church South, Greenwood. 

KIRKLAND, Rev. W. C., A.M., (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Dillon. 

MANLY, Rev. J. H. (1910), Sumner of Circuit M. E. Church South, Kelton. 

MiTcHELL, i Ss. C., LL.D. (1909), President University of South Carolina, 

‘olumbia. 

MUNNERLYN, Rev. Tracy W. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Pinewood. 

Mourpuy, Rev. B. G. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Tatum. 

PARKER, Miss MINNIE M. (1910), Matron in Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 

ROBERTSON, Rev. B. M. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Lamar. 

SHELL, a J. W. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, 401 S. Church Street, Spar- 
tanburg. 

SHIEDER, Miss ALIcE (1910), St. George. 

SNYDER, HENRY NELSON, Litt.D. (1904), President Wofford College, 140 College 
Place Spartanburg. 

STEADMAN, REv. J. M., A.M. (1910), St. Matthews. 

SToKeEs, Rev. Henry (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Main Street, Albeville. 

TRUESDALE, Rev. R. S. (1910), Pastor Central M. E. Church South, 277 N. Church 
Street, Spartanburg. 

TyYLer, Rev. J. L. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, McBee. 

Ware aan. 2. R., A.M. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, 225 Frank Street, 

reenville. 

WARDLAW, PaTrerRsoN (1909), Professor of Pedagogy University of South Carolina, 
1214 College Street, Columbia. 

Way, J. M. (1910), General Superintendent M. E. Church (South) Sunday School 
Work for South Carolina, 1640 Elford Terrace, Spartanburg. 

WHITLOCK, Rev. F. G. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Waterloo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
on Gustav Marius, A.M. (1908), Pastor Stordahl’s Lutheran Church, Dell 


pid. 

DEIMAN, Harry (1909), Geddes. 

FRENCH, PREST. CALVIN H. (1910), Huron. 

Hirscuy, NoAuw C,. Ph.D. (1903), Redfield College, Redfield. 

LIBRARY, SOUTH DAKoTA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 
(1909), Brookings. 

PEABODY, Miss HELEN L. (1903), Principal All Saints School, Sioux Falls. 

SLAGLE, Ropert L., Ph.D. (1909), President South Dakota State College, Brookings. 

THRALL, REv. W. HERBERT, D.D. (1903), Huron. 

TRE FETHREN, EUGENE B., A.B., B.D. (1903), Revillo. 

WARNER, REV. ALEXANDER C. (1909), Springfield. 


TENNESSEE, 
NASHVILLE. 

ALEXANDER, WILL W. (1910), Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

ANDERSON, ERWIN P. (1910), 225 Berry Street. 

BACHMAN, Rev. Georcr O. (1909), Director Presby terian Bible Training School, 
1032 Monroe Street. 

BARNES, MISS VERBENA (1910), Student M. E. Training School, 422 Park Place. 

Beatty, Rev. L. F., D.D. (1910), Assistant S. S. Editor M. E. Church South, 810 
Broad Street. 

BELMONT COLLEGE (1904), Misses Hood and Heron, Principals. 

BLANTON, J. D. (1969), Principal Ward Seminary. 

BootH, ADONNAS Ev gRETT (1910), 1503 Woodland Street. 

Bourne, W. R., A.B, (i912). Wesley Hall, — University. 

BREWER, eng H. W. (1910), Pastor MeTyiore Mem. M. E. Church South, 1609 Her- 
man Street. 

BRINKLEY, STERLING G. (1910), Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

Brown, Miss Erte (1910), Baptist Sunday School Teacher, 1407 Sigler Street. 

Brown, O. E. (1910), Professor Vanderbilt University. 

Byrp, Rev. CHAs. W. (1909), Pastor West End M. E. Church South, 1524 Broad- 
way. 

CANDLEV, BENJAMIN T. (1910), Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

tCARRE, Hmnry BEACH, A.B., B.D. (19038), Vanderbilt University. 

CARTHEL, JosepH (1910), Tennessee State Sunday School Association. 

CASON, CHARLES (1910), Student Vanderbilt University, Kissam Hall 

CHAMBERS, HERBERT OTTO (1910), Minister M, E. Church South, Wesley Hall, Van- 
derbilt Ma wk 

tCHAPPELL, E. B., D.D. (1907), S. S. Editor M. E. Church South. 

CHEEK, C. T. (i309) 3108 West End Avenue. 

CHILDS, BertTHa (1910), Sunday School Department, Methodist Publishing House. 

CLARK, ELMER F, (1910), M. E. Church South, 77 Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 

tCLARKE, Rev. Jas. E. (1903), Cc. P. Publishing House 

Copurn, J. B. (1910), Student, 75 Kissam Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

CocHRAN, R. PRESLEY (1910), Student Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 
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Cook, Rev. Ep. F. (1908), Secretary Young People’s Missionary Department, M. E. 
Church South, 16th Avenue, S. 

CoRWIN, Miss REBECCA, S.T.B., Ph.D. (1909), Department Biblical Literature, M. E. 
Training School, 422 Sixth Avenue. 

tCuUNNIGcIM, REv. JEssE LEE, B.D. (1903), Secretary Correspondence Study De- 
owe Vanderbilt University. 

DADE, B. (1910), Lawyer, 1811 Hayes Street. 

—- ‘CHAS. D., B.A. (1910), M. E. Church South, Vanderbilt University. 

DANLEY, W. L. (1910), General Passenger Agent, Union Station. 

DARGAN, Marton, Jr. (1910), M. E. Church South; Student Wesley Hall, Vander- 
bilt University. 

De BARDELEBEN, Miss MAry (1910), 424 Park Place. 

DENNY, CoLitins, Ph.D. (1910), Professor Vanderbilt University. 

Desua, L. J. (1910), 818 Church Street. 

Duncan, C. B. (1910), Student Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

Durrett, Jon#n (1910), McLean Branch. 

EpWARDS, LILLIAN (1910), Student Presbyterian Training School. 

EuBANK, Miss Mary M. (1910), Teacher M. E. Church South, 228 Marks Street. 

Foix, Miss Viremnta (1910), 421 Russell Street. 

Francis, W. Curtis (1910). M. BE. Church South, 125 Fourth Avenue, N. 

GARRET, WILLIAM Butter, Jr., B.A. (1910), Vanderbilt University. 

GARVEY, ELLEN D. (1910). 423 Sixth Avenue, } 

Grvins, Rev. CLaupE P. (1910), Student Vanderbilt University, M. E. Church South, 
1221 Kissam Hall. 

Guass, H. L. (1910), Student, Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

Gorpon, Rev. W. P., A.B., B.S. (1910), Student Vanderbilt University, M. E. Church 
South. 

Gray, Fererrt L., B.A. (1910), Professor in Methodist Training School, M. E. 
Chureh South, 2106 Dudley Avenue. 

Guitps, JoHN CALDWELL (1919), Student Kissam Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

Hackney. Miss (1910), 424 Park Place 

Hampy. Mres Mittre (1910), Student Methodist Training School, 422 Sixth Avenue, 
North. 

Hamitu, Rev. H. M., D.D. (1910), M. E. Publishing House. 

tHAMMOND. J. 5. D.D. (1903), care M. E. Publishing House. 

FARRELL, Costen J., A.B. (1910), 512 Seventeenth Avenue, N. 

Harris, THURMOND (1910). Student Vanderbilt University, 1707 West End Avenue. 

Haskins. Miss Estetir (1910). 422 Sixth Avenue. 

Heim, Miss Mary (1910), Editor of “Our Homes,” Woman’s Home Mission So- 
cietv, M. E. Church South. 810 Broadway. 

Hitt, Davip §S., A.B., Ph.D. (1909), Professor Department of Psychology, Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

Hinps, Joun TI. D., A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. (1903), Professor of Chemistry University 
of Nashville: President Peabody College for Teachers. 

Hotcomr, Grorer W. (1910), Medical Student M. E. Church South, Woelton and 
Fourth Avenue. 

Howarp, Wiis T., B.A. (1910), Minister M. E. Church South; Student Wesley 
Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

tHunter. J. W., Jr. (1910), 508 Tenth Street. 

Jones, Mrss Mary P. (1910), 42 Rutledge Street. 

Jones. W. C. (1910), Weslev Hall. Vanderbilt University. 

Justicr, J. Epowtn, Ph.c. (1910), Pharmacist, McFerrin Memorial Methodist Church, 
234 Foster Street. 

Kern, J. A., D.D.. LL.D. (1909), Professor of Practical Theology Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity: Methodist Episconal Church South, 1915 Broad Street. 

Kern, Rev. Pavt B. (1910). 2499 Pierce Avenue. 

tKIRKLAND, Jas. H., Ph.D., LL.D. (1993). Chancellor Vanderbilt University. 

LAMBRITH. WALTER R., M.D., D.D. (1908), General Secretary Board of Missions, 
M. EB. Church South. Methodist Publishing House. 

tLANDRITH, Rev. Ira (1903), President Belmont College, 1031 South Belmont 
Avenue. 

LATHAM, Rev. Mason G.. A.B. (1910), Student Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

LAwson. T. H. (1910), Student Vanderbilt Thiversity. 

Locan, Rev. Mercer P., D.D. (1910), 424 Woodland Street. 

MARTINDALF, REV. CHARLES O’NFALF, B.A., M.A., B.D. (1908), Pastor Presbyterian 
Church, 4801 Alabama Avenue. 

MAvrFreLtD, G. R., M.A. (1910), Kissam Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

McCann, Irnvinc Gorr (1919), Student Vanderbilt University, M. E. Church South. 

McCuttocn, Jas. Epwarp, A.B., B.D. (1904), Superintendent Wesleyan Training 
School for Christian Workers, 422 Park Place. 

McDonatp, MARSHALL (1909), 1807 Belmont Circle. 

McDONNELL, Mrs. R. M. (1910), 1715 W. Broad Street. 

McKissitck, James Tracy, A.M., B.D. (1910), Minister Seventeenth Street Chris- 
tian Church, 1500 Forrest Avenue. 

Mitier, Rev. James Henry (1910), 415 Church Street. 

Morcan, Wm. Henry (1910), 1513 Haves Street. 

MuraoKA, Buickr. A.B. (1910), Student Wesley Hall, Church South. 

Myers, Harry (1910), Merchant and Manufacturer, 126 ‘sixth Avenue, N. 

OcpnurRN, NICHOLAS, IR. (1910), Student Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

ORMOND, JESSE Manviy (1910), Student Wesley Hall. Vanderbilt University. 

PatnTer, Pror. L. G. (1910), School of English, Vanderbilt University. 
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PARKER, REV. FITZGERALD SALE (1903), General Secretary Young People’s Work, M. 
E. Church South, 213 White Avenue. 

PARKER, ROBERT TAYLOR (1910), 20 Academy Place. 

PEARSON, Rev. D. M. (1910), M. E. Church South, Wesley Hall. 

PEARSON, J. W. (1910), wir Wesley Hall, M. E. Church South. 

PENNINGTON, BEECHER B. (1910) Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

PRIEST, CHARLES (1910), Student Kissam Hall. 

PROVINE, Rev. Wo. A., D.D. (1903), Superintendent of Sunday School Work, Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work, 150 Fourth Ave- 
nue, N. 

PURCELL, CLARE (1910), Student Vanderbilt University. 

RAYMOND, W. H. (1910), 314 Clark Place. 

RICHESON, WALTER W., Ph.B., A.B., A.M. (1910), Student and Pastor M. E. Church 
South, 2412 Pierce Aven ue, 

RIDGEWAY. FRANK T. (1910), Student Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

THIRTEEN |6S1,.R 

ROBERTSON, J. CALLAWAY (1910), Student Wesley Hall. 

Ryane, J. S. (1910), Student Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

SANDERS, Rev. R. N. (1910), M. E. Church South, 422 Sixth Avenue, N. 

SHEARON, WILL H. (1910), 150 N. Cherry Street. 

St™MPSON, EDNA B., M.A. (1910), Presiding Teacher Belmont College. 

SmitH, L. A. (1910), Student Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

STEPHANS, BERT DONNELLY, B.S. (1910), Student Vanderbilt University, M. E. 
Church South. 

STEVENSON, JAMES HENRY, B.D., Ph.D. (1910), Professor of Semetics, Vanderbilt 
University. 

STEWART, Mrs. M. M. (1910), M. E. Training School, 422 Sixth Avenue, N. 

TSTRONG, ANNA G. (1910), ie Fatherland Street. 

StTRoNG Tracy (1910), Y. (), UA. 

SULLIVAN, F. M. (1910), Student Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

TANKSLEY, Lon A. (1910) Bookkeeper and Sunday School Superintendent, M. E. 
Church South, 20 Academy Place. 

TAYLOR, Rev. Wo. B. (1904), A 5 Jackson Building. 

tTHROOP, Puar's T., 68 South Fourth Street. 

TILLETT, WILBUR F., D.D. (1909), Dean Theological Dept. Vanderbilt University. 

TRAWICK, ARCH (1910), Merchant, Cummins Station. 

TRAWICK, Rev. A. M., Jr. A.B. B.D. (1904), Professor of Religious Pedagogy 
and Sociology, Methodist Training School, 424 Park Place. 

TRUSLOW. Miss STELLA EARLE (i910), Student M. E. Training School, 422 Park 
Place. 

TucKER, M. B. (1909), Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

WAMPLER, FRENCH (1910). Student Vanderbilt University, M. E. Church South. 

WASHBURN, CHAS. C. (1910), Teacher of Singing. 

WEAVER, Rurus W. (1909), Harding Road, R. D. No. 5. 

WeEsLEY HALL Lrprary (1907), Vanderbilt University. 

West EnD MetuHopist SUNDAY ScHooL (1910), West End and Sixteenth Avenues. 

White, R. M. (1910), Student Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

WIGGINTON, THoMAsS A., D.D. (1910), Presbyterian Church, 715 Seventeenth 
Avenue, S. 

WILLCOxoN, JAMES T. (1910), Student Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

WituraMs, L. P. (1910), Student Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University. 

tWINTON, G. B. (1910), Nashville. 

OTHER CITIES. 

ANDERSON, Rev. WM. F., A.M., D.D. (1903), Bishop M. E. Church, Chattanooga. 

Ler, Davip R. (1910), University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. 

BEALE, GEO. LivincsTon, A.M. (1903), Presiding Elder M. E. Church South, Franklin. 

Boyp, WiLu1s BAXTER, A.M., B.S. (1910), Cookeville. 

BRANHAM, Wm. C. (1910), Spring Hill. 

Bruce, P. L. (1910), Spring Hill. 

BuRNETT, GEORGE J. (1910), Murfreesboro. 

CLAXTON, P. P., Ph.D. (1910), Professor University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

CoILE, Miss Mary FRANC (1910), Lebanon. 

CookE, Rev. Rrewarp J. (1910), — 

DANIEL, ALONZO WELLS (1910), Linde 

Davison, Rev. J. O. (1903), Pastor The. ‘Institute Church, 853 Trigg Avenue, Mem- 





phis. 
Du Bose, Rev. WM. HASKELL (1910), University of the South, Sewanee. 

GILBERT, G. H. (1910), Chapel Hill. 

Gray, Rev. Cuas. O. (1906), President Washington and Tusculum College, Greene- 


ville. 

Hoce, WM. BENNETT (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South; Student Vanderbilt 
University, Ashland City. 

Houumay, Cart, M.A. (1910), Professor of English, Southwestern Presbyterian 
University, Clarksville. 

HUBBELL, GEORGE A., Ph.D. (1903), Conperiasd Gap, Tenn., care L. M. W. 

LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE (1907), Knoxville. 

Lowry. J. ey B.S. (1910), cel he A City Schools, 2135 Magnolia Avenue, 

noxv 

Luton, J. P. (1919); Serine _ 

Maneum, P. (1910), R 

MakRTIN, "REY. $ P. (1910), "e 600, Knoxville. 
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Martin, W. W. (1910), Brentwood. 

Mipp.LeTon, J. A. (1910), Mulberry. 

Parsons, JOHN RoBEerT (1910), Tracy City. 

PEOPLES, JAMES A. (1910), Springfield. 

PEOPLES, R. H. (1910), Franklin. 

Ross, C. W. (1910), Physician, Goodlettsville. 

Rosperts, Miss EMMA (1910), care McFerrin School, Martin. 

SMITH, Roper Epw., A.M., B.D. (19190), President Ruskin Cave College, Ruskin. 
TRENT, Ray S. (1919), Strawplains. 

WATERFIELD, C. A. (1910), Dyersburg. 

WEBB, JOHN M., LL.D. (1903), Principal Webb School, Box 98, Bell Buckle. 
Wess, W. R. (1904), Webb School, Bell Buckle 

Wison, Rev. EDWARD C. (1910), Rockwood. 

WoopwakrpD, Rev. E. N. (1906), Clinton. 

Wynn, Wo. THomAs, A.B. (1910), President Martin College, Pulaski. 


TEXAS. 


Barcus, Rev. J. Sam, A.M. (1907), Hillsboro. 
BayLor UNIVERSITY (1903), Sam’l P. Brooks, A. M., President Carroll Library, 


aco. 

Burrows, GERALD T. (1910), Commerce. 

CaNNoN, W. A. (1910), M. E. Church South, Silverton. 

CHANEY, NEWTON C., A.B, (1910), Teacher Thorp Springs Christian College, Thorp 
Springs. 

CLEVELAND, N. A., B.L. (1910), Commerce. 

CuRRY, REV. J. T. (1910), West End, San Antonio. 

DaLe, Rev. W. E. (1910), Commerce. 

FERGUSON, C. N. N. (1909), Plainview. 

GRIFFIN, Miss MaGGIgE May, A.B. (1910), 101 South Clay Street, Ennis. 

Griacs, Rev. A. R., D.D. (1904), State Superintendent of Colored Missions, Asso- 
ciate Editor “Wester n Star,” 328 Hall Street, Dallas. 

HAILE, REv. ELSTER M., A.M. (1908), Hereford. 

Hopces, Rev. B. A. (1903), Pastor Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Temple. 

JoNEs, W. E. (1910), Gladewater. 

Lang, Rev. E. H., A.B. (1910), Principal Weatherford College Training Schoo, 
Weatherford. 

Mayo, Wm. H., A.B. (1910), President East Texas Normal College, Commerce. 

Mouzon, E. D. (1910), Georgetown. 

Pate, Miss LILLIE B. (1910) Farmersville. 

Puipps, Pror. BURNEY LEE, M.A., Litt.D. (1910), Vice-Presideni East Texas Normal 
College, Commerce. 

SKINNER, ALONZO A. (1910), Commerce. 

SoUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY (1903), Georgetown. 

Sparks, A. B. (1910), Commerce. 

Spears, Mr. SAMUEL (1907), Attorney, Lay Member Methodist E. C. S., Browns- 
ville. 

TOWNSEND, Rev. E. G. (1910), Baylor College, Belton. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS LIBRARY (1909), Austin. 

WAKEFIELD, JAMES E. (1910), Missionary Baptist, Commerce. 

Wess, Rev. Atticus, A.M. (1908), President University Training School, Granbury. 

WHITE, REV. SHERMAN M. (1903), Dallas. 

WILLIAMS, JAMES, A.B. (1910), Main Street, Flomot. 

Woops, JAMES H. (1903), Attorney, Corsicana. 


UTAH. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY LIBRARY (1910), Provo. 
BRIMHALL, G. H. (1909), President Brigham Young University, Provo. 
Cox, Oscar L. (1909), General Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT. 


BarRNEsS, Rev. STEPHEN G. (1903), Pastor Congregational Church, St. Johnsbury. 

CABOT, ‘Miss Mary R. (1903), Sunday School Teacher, Brattleboro. 

CENTRE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY ScHOOoL (1908), Brattleboro. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY (1909), eg 

Dee, Miss ELLEN Post (1903), 6 Messenger Street, St. Albans. 

Gow, Rev. JOHN RUSSELL (1905), Brattleboro. 

Hart, Miss LULA BELLE (1908), Sunday School Teacher Universalist Church, 3 
Terrace Street, Bellows Falls. 

HOLDEN, ARTHUR J. (1903), Pennington. 

HovucutTon, Roy M. (1909), Pastor Centre Congregational Church, Brattleboro. 

LYMAN, Miss Louise H. (1904), White River Junction. 

Mason, Rev. Epwarp A., A.B. (1903), Saxton’s River. 

Mitts, Rev. GEO. SHERMAN (1904), Pastor Second Congregational Church, 109 
School Street, Bennington. 

tSLAYTON, HENRY A. ( 1903), Superintendent Congregational Sunday School, Park 
Street, Morrisville. 

Watson, Rev. W. H. (1903), Rochester. 

WricHtT, Rev. JAMES EpwarD, D.D. (1905), Minister Church of the Messiah, 19 
Baldwin Street, Montpelier. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Braun, I. N. H. (1908), President Hebron Seminary, Nokesville. 

BisHOP PAYNE Divinity ScHOooL (1909), Petersburg. 

BLACKWELL, Dr. R. E. (1908), President Randolph-Macon College, Ashland. 

CANNON, REV. oases JR., A.M. (1904), Principal Blackstone Female Institution, 
Blackstone. 

Drisko, Rev. R. C. (1905), renee. Fairfax County. 

Emory AND HENRY fap (1907), Emory. 

ForRESsT, Rev. Pror. WM. M., B.A. (1910), Professor of Biblical Literature, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

FULTON, Ropert B., M.A., LL.D. send Superintendent Miller Manual Labor 
School of Albemarle, Miller School P. O., Albemarle County. 

HAMILL, Rev. HENRY P., D.D. (1910), Pastor M. E. Church South, Blacksburg. 

Hunter, J. R. (1910), Emory. 

LIBRARY, HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE (1908), Hampton. 

LIBRARY, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA (1905), Rev. 
Samuel A. Wallis, D.D., Secretary, Alexandria. 

LIBRARY, VIRGINIA UNION University (1910), Richmond. 

MACLACHLAN, Rev. H. D. C., LL.B. (1903), Richmond 

PAYNE, BrRUcE R., Ph.D. Goss University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

ROCKWELL, ADALINE B., B.L. (1904), Hampton. 

SHACKFORD, REv. JOHN WALTER AB. B.D. (1904), Lynchburg. 

SMART, wee W. A. (1910), Pastor Parkview Church, 605 Webster Avenue, Ports- 
mouth. 

SmitH, Wm. W., A.M., LL.D. (1910), Chancellor Randolph-Macon System, College 
Park, Lynchburg. 

WEAVER, CHARLES C. (1909) Emory. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. 
tBurweEL., A. S., B.A. (1904), 709 Fourteenth Avenue N. 
CoLMAN, GEORGE A. (1910), Fourth Avenue and Columbia Street. 
GRIFFITHS, AUSTIN E. (1908), Lawyer, 742 New York Bldg. 
KILBOURNE, Dr. E. C. (1904), 1203 Summit Avenue. 
LreecH, Rev. WM. H., A.M. (1904), Pastor, 5524 Brooklyn Avenue. 
*Lewis, WM. H., LL.B. (1904), Sunday School Superintendent, 421 Belmont Avenue. 
McKIsBBEN, WM. K. (1903), Fourth and University Street. 
MEIER, CHARLES F.. (1905), 2611 Forty-First Avenue, S. W. 
SHIPPEN, JosEPH (1908), Attorney-at-Law, 627 New York Block. 
SHORROCK, <a B.A. (1904), Member Seattle School Board, 654 Highland 
Drive, West 
Sisson, Epwarp O., B.Sc., A.B. (1903), University of Washington, 1833 Ravenna 
oulevard. 
SmitH, Rev. EpwarpD LINCOLN, B.D., B.A. (1903), 725 Fourteenth Avenue. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LIBRARY (1905), University Station. 
Woop, W. D. (1903), 800 Third Avenue. 


WALLA WALLA. 
ANDERSON, Pror. L. F. (1904), Whitman College, 364 Boyer Avenue. 
tPENROSE, STEPHEN L. (1903), President Whitman College. 
WHITMAN COLLEGE (1904), Rev. S. B. L. Penrose, A.B., B.D., President. 


OTHER CITIES. 
BATESON, FREDERICK W., B.A., M.A., B.D. (1909), Olympia. 
McLeop, DoNALD (1903), 1722 Riverside Avenue, Spokane. 
Moore, Miss CAROLINE SHELDON (1903), Calispell. 
PARKER, FLORENCE, S.B. (1907), 327 Hudson Street, Eau Claire. 
PIERSON, ELIAS (1909), Sunday School Worker, Baptist Church, South Bend. 
PIKE, REV. GRANVILLE Ross, M.A. (1903), North Yakima. 
TEMPLE, REV. NEWTON M. (1909), Pastor, Kelso. 
West, Rev. Lester L., D.D. (1904), 188 Twenty-fifth Street, Everett. 
WHEELER, Rev. E. C. (1903), 2802 North Lawrence Street, Tacoma. 
ZELLER, J C., B.A., B.D. (1905), 1124 N. Ninth Street, Tacoma. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


ALDERMAN, R. HM. (1910), Barboursville. 

Beery, J. C. (1910), Alderson. 

Cooper, JoHN T., A.B. (1906), Citizens’ Bank Building, Parkersburg. 

DEAHL, Pror. J. N., Ph.D. (1903), Professor of Education in West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown. 

DoneEy, Cart G., B.S., M.A., Ph.D. (1908), President West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Buckhannon. 

GRANBERRY, JOHN Cowper, A.B., A.M., D.B., Ph.D. (1909), Minister of the Gospel 
M. E. Church South, Barboursville. 

HiLu, LAWRENCE B., A.M. (1908), Principal Tyler County High School, Midd!ebourne, 

PURINTON, DANIEL B., Ph.D., LL.D. (1903), President University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown. 

SALEM CoLLecE (1908), Salem. 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY (1904), Dr. D. B. Purinton, President, Morgantown. 
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WISCONSIN. 


BELOIT. 


BELOIT COLLEGE (1904). 

CHAPIN, Pror. RoBEerT C., M.A., B.D. (1903), Beloit College. 

DEANE, — Pre, B.A. B.D. (1903), Principal Beloit College Academy, Beloit 
ollege. 

Eaton, Epw. D., LL.D. (1903), President Beloit College, 847 College Avenue. 

SALMON, BP. (1910), First a aan Church, 618 Church Street. 

STEINER, J. A. (1907), Y. M. C. 


MADISON. 


Epwarps, Rev. RIcHARD HENRY, A.M. (1909), Pastor Congregational Church, 237 
Lan gdon Avenue. 

Ey, E. R (1910), 421 No. Mer Street. 

Evans, REv. Stas, A.M., B.D. (1910), Professor of Semetics and Hellenistic Greek, 
501 E. Gorham Street. 

GoLD, HowarpD R. (1909), 404 N. Henry Street. 

t¢HucGHeEs, RicHarpD CEcIL, D.D. (1903), Secretary for State University Work, Pres- 
byterian Church in U. S. A., 369 Wisconsin Avenue. 

Hunt, Rev. GeEorGcE E., D.D. (1910), Pastor Presbyterian Church. 

LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN (1905), Charles R. Van Hise, President. 

Rosinson, O. L. (1910), 2022 Jefferson Street. 

SHELDON, REv. F. M., M.A. (1909), 313 N. Charter Street. 

VAN Hise, CHARLES R., Ph.D., LL.D. (1906), President University of Wisconsin, 
772 Langdon Street. 


MILWAUKEE. 


BEALE, CHARLES H., D.D. (1903), Pastor Grand Avenue Congregational Church, 
184 22nd Street. 

CONNOLLY, REv. CHAS. PARKER, A.B., B.D. (1904), 731 Marshall Street. 

HENDERSON, HERMAN C., M.A. (1903), Teacher of Psychology and Pedagogy in 
State Normal School. 

LIGHT, EDWAKD HAROLD (1909), 201 22nd Street. 

MACMULLEN, REv. R. A. (1909), Garfield Avenue Baptist Church, 822 First Street. 

SABIN, ELLEN C., Miss, A.M. (1908), President Milwaukee-Downer College. 

SEMELROTH, W. J. (1903), 1405 Majestic Building. 


OTHER CITIES. 


Bonp, Rev. A. J. C., A.B. (1906), Milton Junction. 

{CHAPIN, S. B. (1906), Lake Geneva. 

Corrin. W. K. (1903), Vice-President Eau Claire National Bank, Eau Claire. 

Cook, D. S. (1906), Whitewater. 

ERINSEN, REV. PETER W., B.A. (1910), Argyle. 

Evans, Rev. T. Z. (1908), Pastor Congregational Church, Berlin. 

Fox, Lynn H. (1909), General Secretary Y. M. C. A., Kenosha. 

GRUNEWALD, W. R. (1910), 246 6th Avenue, Wauwatosa. 

Harvey, L. D. (1910), President Stout Institute, Menomonie. 

Haw ey, Henry K., A.B., B.D. (1909), 314 Grove Street, Ft. Atkinson. 

HieGins, Rev. Ropert M., B.A., B.D. (1908), Congregational Minister, 776 State 
Street, Berlin. 

KeEtiey, A. C. (1909), 258 Church Street, Wauwatosa. 

MILTON COLLEGE (1909), Milton. 

MoutcH, WILLIAM J., Ph.D. (1903), Professor of Philosophy and Education, Ripon 
College, Ripon. 

Naytor, Witson S., A.M., D.D. (1905), Professor of Biblical Literature Lawrence 
University, Appleton. 

PILusBuryY, Rev. H. (1910), Ripon. 

PLANTZ, SAMUEL, orb. D.D. (1903), President Lawrence University, Appleton. 

Roserts, GILBERT J., A. ™M. (1908), City Superintendent of Public Schools, Merrill. 

*SALISBURY, ALBERT, Ph.D. (1903), President State Normal School, Whitewater. 

SANBORN, Rev. Mark F. (1908), 390 First Avenue, Wauwatosa. 

SPENCE, Pror. Ross (1908), G. D. Wausa 

Swart, Miss Rose C. (1904), State Normal School, Oshkosh. 

TAaINTOR, JESSE F., A.B. (1909), Professor of English Language and Literature, 
Ripon College, Ripon. 

VAUGHN, REV. HowarpD R. (1903), Pastor Congregational Church, Elk Mound. 

VERKUYL, Gerrit, Ph.D., B.D. (1909), Educational Superintendent of Sunday School, 

4 Washington Street, Appleton. 

Waasan Rev, W. C. A. (1903), Sturgeon Bay. 

WINSLOW, Mrs. Ae, M.S. (1909), 1127 Lake Avenue, Racine. 

Yarp, W. R. (1909), Delavan. 


WYOMING. 


Trout, WILLIAM DAVID, aga (1910), Minister Methodist Episcopal Church, 217 
"West Works, Sheridan. 
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CANADA. 


ALBERTA, 


ANDERSON, Rev. JAMES G. (1908), Pastor Presbyterian Church, Augus Ridge. 
Berry, J. P. (1909), High River, Alta. 
Cox, FREDERICK W. (1905), Edmonton. 
DINGLE, GEORGE 8S. (1903), care Tees & Persse, Calgary. 
THUEsSTIs, REV. CHARLES HERBERT (1903), Red Deer, Alta. 
MacRag, Rev. A. O., Ph.D. (1993), Box 134, Calgary. 
REIKIE, T, THOMSON, B.A. (1909), Pastor Presbyterian Church in Canada, Leduc. 
WEBBER, REV. GEORGE G. (1908), Secretary Alberta Temperance and Moral Reform 
League, Okotoka. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


BALDERSTON, B. H., B.A. (1909), N. Vancouver. 

MILLIKEN, REV. ROBERT, B.D. (1904), Vancouver. 

WELSH, Rev. DUNCAN J. (1909), Kelowna. 

beianen Rev. P., D.D. (1909), Kilseleno Presbyterian Church, 2285 Third Avenue, 
Jancouver. 


MANITOBA. 


ABEGGLEN, REV. WALTER E. (1909), Pastor Methodist Church, Willow Range. 

BowMAN, REv. J. A., M.A. (1903), 174 Hargrave Street, Winnipeg. 

CANN, Rev. W. FREDERICK (1904), Crandall. 

GORDON, Rev. CHARLES W., B.A. (1903), St. Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 567 
Broadway, Winnipeg. 

McD1ARMID, REv. A. P., D.D. (1903), Principal Brandon College, Brandon. 

Scott, Rev. T. R., B.A. (1908), Hartney. 

SELLER, Rev. W. E. W. (1909), Portage la Prairie. 


ONTARIO. 


Bray, Rev. Horace E., M.E. (1910), St. John’s Rectory, Port Rowan. 

CARNAHAN, EpwaArRD Howarp (1905), Secretary Collingwood District Epworth 
League, Missionary Vice-President Toronto Conference League, Meaford. 

Knox, Rev. Wm. J. (1910), Pastor Calvin Church, Pembroke. 

LAVELL, Rev. ALFRED BE. (1909), Norwich, Ont. 

Nig, Rev. RANDOLPH F., G.A. (1903), Clergyman Church of England, Palmerston. 

Peck, Rev. WM. WALLACE, M.A., LL.B. (1905), Minister St. Andrew’s Church, Ot- 
tawa Street, Arnprior. 

SincuLarr, Rev. N. R. D., M.A., B.D. (1904), MacLennan. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


BARTLETT, Rev. S. T. (1908), Sunday School and Epworth League Department, 
Methodist Church of Canada, Wesley Buildings. 

CENTRAL Y. M. C. A. (1909), 415 Yonge Street. 

CHOWN, SAMUEL DwiGHutT, D.D. (1907), General Secretary Moral and Social Reform, 
M. E. Church of Canada, 60 Confederation Life Building. 

DEPUTY MINISTER OF EDUCATION (1908), Education Department. 

EAKIN, Rev. THoMAS (1904), 116 Madison Avenue. 

FALCONER, RoBert A., Litt.D., LL.D. (1903), President University of Toronto. 

¢FRASER, Rev. R. Doucias (1904), 60 Bond Street. 

GRAHAM, REv. JOHN W., D.D. (1909), Victoria College. 

*HALPENNY, Rev. E. WESLEY, 8.T.L. 04). 

Hitz, Rev. R. A., B.A. (1910), General Secretary Sunday School Commission of 
Church of England in Canada, 349 Confederation Life Building. 

MERRILL, REV. B. W., B.A., B.Th. (1904), General Superintendent of Baptist Sunday 
Schools of Ontario and Quebec, 514 Brunswick Avenue. 

RopertTson, Rev. J. C., B.D. (1909), Confederation Life Building. 

SHEARER, JOHN G., B.A., D.D. (1909), 49 St. Vincent Street. 

TRACY, FREDERICK, B.A., Ph.D. (1904), University College. 


QUEBEC, 


CurrRIE, Davip (1907), 362 Lansdowne Avenue, Westmount. 
HILL, EDWARD MunsoN, D.D (1903), 60 McTavish Street, Montreal. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Haw, Rev. J. A. (1905), Pastor M. E. Church, Weyburn. 
Wray, Rev. T. Jackson (1906), Moosomin. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Boyp, Rev. HunTER (1905), Pastor Presbyterian Church, Waweig. 

IRELAND, REV. GEORGE D. (1905), Pastor, Woodstock. 

Lucas, Rev. AQUILA Sage International Sunday School Association, Sackville. 
Ross, Rev. Wo. A., A.M. (1903), Sunny Brae, via — 
SCHOFIELD, REV. CHARLES D., M.A. (1905), Frederic 

SmitTH, Rev. WILLIAM H., M.A., B.D., Ph.D. (1903), "Pecticen. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 


ARCHIBALD, Rev. W. L., Ph.D. (1910), Wolfville. 

Brown, Rev. J. wW., Ph.D. ( 1909), General Field Secretary Nova Scotia anl Ber- 
muda Sunday’ School Association, 20 Queen Buildings, Halifax. 

CUTTEN, REv. GEORGE B., Ph.D. (1904), President Acadia College, Wolfville. 

Dz Worr, Rev. Henry T. (1903), Wolfville. 

GILLIES, Rev. D. M. (1904), York Street, Glace Bay. 

— ee JOHN G. (1910), Pastor Methodist Church, Newport Landing, Hunts 
ounty. 

MacKay, A. H., LL.D. (1903), Superintendent of Education for Province of Nova 
Scotia, Education Office, Halifax. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


CurTIs, REv. JoHN K., B.A. (1906), Methodist Church, Twillingate. 
DARBY, REv. THOMAS B., B.A. (1905), Pastor Methodist Church, Carbonear. 


MEXICO. 


INMAN, Rev. S. G. (1904), Superintendent Mexican Christian Mission, Apartado 2, 
C Porfirio Diaz, Coahuila. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


ARCHIBALD, GEORGE HAMILTON (1903), Lambavady, Oak Tree Lane, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham. 

BLackK, ARTHUR (1904), Hon. Secretary Liverpool Sunday School Union, Member 
Liverpool Educational Committee, Arcade Building, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

BONNER, REV. CAREY orn) General Secretary The Sunday School Union, 56 Old 
Bailey, London, E. C. 

Evans, Miss Mary (1904), Care Brown Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London. 

McFADYEN, JOHN Epaar, M.A. (1903), Glascow College, Glascow, Scotland. 

PATON, Pror. J. B. (1908), 22 Forest Road West, Nottingham. 

Roperts, REv. RicHAarRD (1906), Minister of the Gospel, Presbyterian Church of 
England, 6 Westbourne Park Road, Bayswater, London, 

STANSFIELD, CHARLES Epw. (1906), 29 Upper Redlands Road, Reading. 


FRANCE. 
Gece. BN" CHAUNCEY W. (1903), Pastor American Church, 24 rue de Berri, 


aris. 
“a, ba ol JOHN NELSON, D.D. (1903), Credit Lyonnais, 19 Boul. des Italians, 
aris. 


TURKEY. 


GaTEs, CALEB FRANK, 'D.D., LL.D. (1904), President Robert College, via British 
Post, Constantinople. ° 
Hoskins, REv. FRANKLIN E., D.D. (1907), Care American Mission Press, Beirut, 


Syria. 

LEE, Rav. Lucius O., D.D. (1903), Professor of Systematic Theology, Comparative 
Religion, ete.,. Marash Theological Seminary, Marash via Alexandretta, 
Turkey in Asia. 

STEWART, GEORGE B., ir. (1909), Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 


INDIA. 


Boees, S. A., D.D. (1903), Jorhat, Assam. 

Brices, Rev. gig W. (1908), Bijnor. 

FLEMING, Pror. D. J., M.A. (1905), Professor in Forman Christian College, Lahore, 
Punjab. 

Hazen, Rev. WiLui1AM (1910), Sholapur. 

HONORARY SECRETARY OF SARDAR DYAL SINGH LipraRy (1909), Lahore. 

Kina, Rev. E. L. (1910), M. E. Mission High School, Belgaum. 

LEVERING, FrsanK H., B.Sc., LL.B. (1903), Bishopville, Vepery, Madras. 

MacDouaatu, W. C. (1904), Pendra Road, B. & N. Ry., Central Provinces. 

MILLER, JOHN X., M.A., S.T.B. (1907), Principal High School and Training Institu- 
tion, Pasumalai, "Madura District, So. India. 


JAPAN. 


FisHer, GALEN M., B.L. (1905), 3, Sanchome, Mitoshirocho, Kenda, Tokyo. 
GULICK, REV. SIDNEY L. (1904), 6 Nashinoki Cho, Kyoto. 

Noss, Rev. CHRISTOPHER oO: = Bg gy mo Sendai. 

SCHNEDER, Rev. Davip B., D.D. 07), 78 Higashi Sambancho, Sendai. 
Tue UNIVERSALIST MIssIon ( 1907). 3, Minamicho Ushigome, Tokyo. 
WittiaMs, Miss ANNIE (1910), Oita. 
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CHINA. 


CRITTENDEN, Miss CAROLINE E. (1910), Ing Hok, via Foochow. 

Davis, Rev. H. EUGENE (1907), West Gate, Shanghai. 

EUBANK, MARION D., M.D. (1909), Care Methodist Book Concern, Shanghai. 

tier ay. GILBERT, B.A., B.D. (1907), Principal Boys’ Boarding School, Changteh 
u, unan. 

Lowry, Rev. H. H., D.D. (1908), President Peking University, Peking. 

Roots, Rt. Rev. LOGAN HERBERT (1904), Hankow. 

SitsBy, JoHN ALFRED (1908), Vice-President Educational Association of China, 120 
‘a Szechuen Rd., Shanghai. 

TEWKSBURY, ELWOOD G. (1910), National Sunday School Secretary for China, 
care American Board Missions, Shanghai. 

BARNES, REV. Wm. W. (1910), Director Cuban American College, Zulueta y 
Dragones, Havana. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Hancock, H. Lipson (1910), Wallaroo, So. saatoate. 
PEACOCK, BE. R. (1909), 560 Collins St., Melbourn 
Stacy, Ernest J. (1905), Journalist “The Register,” Adelaide, So. Australia. 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Guasson, Mrs. REED (1909), Wellington. 
HoutMeEs, Henry N. (1907), General Secretary Y. M. C. A., Wellington. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Tyson, FRANK (1909), 57 Cameron Street, Launceston, Tasmania. 
ORNER, ARTHUR J. (1910), Mt. Silinda, Melsetter, Rhodesia, South Africa. 
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THE WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Its primary purpose is not so much to do things as to cause things 
to be done. It acts as a center, a forum, a clearing house, a bureau of 
information and promotion in moral and religious education. 

IT UNITES in one comprehensive organization all educational 
and religious leaders and workers who desire fellowship, exchange of 
thought, information and experience, and co-operation in religious 
education. 

IT PUBLISHES Special Volumes as follows: 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF ReELicious Epucation, 422 pp., $0.75. 

THE BIBLE In Practicau Lire, 640 pp., $1.00. 

THE Am or REticious Epucation, 525 pp., $1.00. 

THE MATERIALS oF RELIcious Epucation, 380 pp., $1.00. 

EpucaTION AND NATIONAL CHARACTER, 318 pp., $1.00. 

A Magazine, Re.icious Epucation, issued bi-monthly, about 100 
pp. 

Pamphlets on special subjects. Members receive all the above, 
as issued, free of charge. 

IT MAINTAINS Executive Offices at Chicago. 

Permanent Exhibit of materials of religious education. 

Library of reference works, text books and material. 

A Bureau of Information, answering inquiries on practical prob- 
lems. 

A Secretarial Staff, engaged in the direction and extension of 
the work of the Association. 

IT HOLDS General Conventions. Seven great meetings have 
been held, with delegates from all parts of the world. 

Conferences in important cities, at Summer Assemblies and at 
educational institutions. Over 200 held in 1909. 

IT AIDS Colleges, Churches, Sunday Schools and institutions or 
individuals in the solution of their problems or the improvement of 
their methods of religious education, by correspondence and confer- 
ence, enlisting the services of many leaders and specialists. 

IT SUPERINTENDS Local Guilds, conducting classes, lecture 
courses, investigations, conferences and exhibits. 

Departments, the membership being grouped into these seventeen 
departments, organized for investigation and promotion in their 
special fields: The Council, Universities and Colleges, Theological 
Seminaries, Churches and Pastors, Sunday Schools and Teacher-Train- 
ing, Secondary Schools, Elementary Public Schools, Christian Asso- 
ciations, Young People’s Societies, The Home, Libraries, The Press, 
Fraternal and Social Service, Summer Assemblies, Religious Art and 
Music. 
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The Permanent Exhibit 


The headquarters of the Religious Education Association 
have been recently moved to Rooms 1437-1439 in the new Mc- 


Cormick Building at 193 Michigan Avenue. Here with splen- 
did light and convenient and ample room the permanent exhibit 


has been installed. This exhibit now consists of: 


1. A library of over 2,500 books, consisting of works of 


reference, works of Bible study, on religious and moral edu- 


cation, text books suitable for classes in religion, in ethics, etc., 
and books especially devoted to the interests of the various de- 
partments. The text-book part of this library is of special value 
as showing the material now available for use in religious edu- 


cation in Sunday schools, ete. 


2. Lesson helps, text books, outline material and printed 
matter used in Sunday schools and similar institutions. This 
is intended to reflect both the general conditions, the material 


available and the latest and best methods. 


3. Maps, charts, pictures and illustrated material available 


and suitable for classes, etc. 


4. Examples of work done by pupils especially in manual 
methods. 


5. Periodicals and general literature related to religious and 
moral education. 


All this material with some other that it is not possible to 
exactly classify, is arranged so as to be easily inspected by any 
persons interested. 


Many persons use this exhibit, and the appreciation of its 
value is growing. It is hoped that it will steadily develop in 
useful service. Its privileges are not confined to members of 
the association but any persons interested in Religious and Moral 
Education, Sunday-school teachers, pastors, parents, general edu- 
cators, any who meet the problems of religious education, or 
desire light upon them are invited to visit and use this exhibit as 
freely as they desire. 


The Library and Exhibit are for You 
193 Michigan Ave. 
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You are Invited to Become a Member 


Membership in the Religious Education 
Association will 


1. Entitle you to reveive, without fur- 
ther charge, the valuable magazine, Reic- 
10U8 EpUCATION, issued bi-monthly. This 
journal contains the addresses delivered at 
the annual convention and many other arti- 
cles on methods and progress in religious 
education. 

2. Entitle you to use the Permanent Ex- 
hibit and consult the officers and workers 
through the Executive Office. 

3. Entitle you to a part in the local Con- 
ferences and the Annual Conventions. 

4. Bring you into the fellowship of the 
Association’s representative and inspiring 
membership and entitle you to enrollment 
in the official R. E. A. Directory. 

5. Give you a part in this remarkable 
modern movement for relizious and moral 
education and in the privileges and benefits 
of this form of service. 

THESE ARE ONLY SOME OF THE 
RETURNS. 

The investment is but $3.00 per annum. 

Pastors, teachers, parents and all other 
religious workers who would do their best, 
eannot afford not to join The Religious 
Edueation Association. 

An application blank is on the reverse 
side of this page. 

Send your application and make remit- 
tance payable to 


The Religious Education Association 
193 Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 





























THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
193 Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
Application for Membership 


I hereby present my name for membership in the Religious 
Education Association, desiring to be enrolled as: 


Active Member (Annual fee $3.00). (Students $1.00) 
Contributing Member (Annual fee $5.00) 

Sustaining Member (Annual fee $10.00) 

Life Member (by payment of $100.00 at one time) 





reap 


au 





(Full name, titles_and degrees) 





(Position or occupation) 





(Name of Church or similar connection) 





(Street Address) 





(City or State) 
Date 


Please fill in the above blank lines exactly as you wish your name to appear in 
the official list of members of the Association. 

Make all Remittances payable to THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

When remitting by local check please include 10 cents forexchange. _ 
. B.—If you desire the five volumes on Religious Education, aggregating 2300 
pages, make your total remittance $7.50. 





Z 











THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Subscription to the Sustaining Fund 


Towards a Sustaining Fund of Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000) 
annually for The Religious Education Association, in its work of pro- 
moting Religious and Moral Education, through all existing agencies, 
I hereby subscribe annually for Three* years the sum of 


Five Dollars Ten Dollars Twenty-Five Dollars 


Fifty Dollars One Hundred Dollars _ _Dollars 


I will pay this amount annually on (date) 





Full Name 





Street Address 





Date City and State 








* Change, if so desired, to any other number of years. 
Checks should be made payable to The Religious Education Association. 
Gifts of $5.00 and upward entitle to all membership privileges. 
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Che 
Eighth General Convention 


of the Religious Education Association meeting at 
Providence, R. I., February 14-16, 1911, will concen- 
trate the attention of the educational and religious leaders 
of North America on the most important problem in 
our modern life, that of the development of moral and 
religious character through 


THE HOME 


Preceding conventions have attracted wide attention, but 
none has had before it a topic of importance and sig- 
nificance so great as this. Reserve this date: 


Providence, KR. J., February 14-16, 11 























NOTABLE ARTICLES 


that have recently sepenees or are about to appear 
n 


THE MAGAZINE “ EDUCATION ” 


Instruction of ee tro Children. Associate Superintendent Andrew W. 
Edson, New York 

Vocational Training. ae A. Hawkins, Baltimore, Md. 

The Importance of Habit Formation. Prof. O. J. Schuster, State Normal 
School, Platteville, Wis. 

The Sunday-sehool Curriculum. William C. Ruediger, Ph.D., George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 

The Home and School Life. Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

Student Organizations in City High Schools. Dean David E. Cloyd, Highland 
Park College, Des Moines, Ia. 

The Religious Freedom of Schools. Mary H. Leonard, Rochester, Mass. 

The High School Pupil. Principal Harry Preble Sweet, Franklin, N. H. 

In every number throughout the present school year there is a set of sugges- 
tive Examination Questions on one of the College English Requirements, 
by Miss Maud E. Kingsley, East Machias, Me. 

All articles in EDUCATION are strictly original. 

Subscription $3.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


THE PALMER COMPANY *”° 28355395 SEB#** 
STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


Students in universities, colleges and seminaries, while in residence, 
upon the payment of $1.00 as the annual fee, are entitled to all the 
privileges of membership including the publications. 
Send fee with your name, address, and course to 
er : ae 193 Michigan Ave. 
The Religious Education Association, Chicago 
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GOING TO THE 
CONVENTION? 


NEW YORK 
(CENTRAL) 
wa INES 7 


ae 


Go with the Crowd 
on the 
Electric Lighted 


Convention Special 


Leave Central Station Monday, February 13th 








Arrive Providence Next Day in Ample Time for All 
Meetings 


VIA 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 








For Further Information, Rates and 
Reservations Address 


The Religious Education Association 
193 MICHIGAN AVENUE 


or 


MR. I. P. SPINING, General Agent M. C. R. R. 
236-238 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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